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THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 


CHAPTER L 

nr® GALLBRY OF HAXNT-MANOi. 

Fifty persons were wai ting for the superintendent. lie 
did not even take the time to place himself in the hands 
of his valet de chambre for a miuuto, but from the perron 
went straight into the premier salon. There his friends 
were assembled in full chat. The intendant was about 
to order supi3er to be served, but, above all, the Abb6 
Fonqiiet watched for the return of his brother, and was 
endeavoring to do the honors of the house in his absence. 
Upon the arrival of the superintendent, a murmur of joy 
and affection was heard ; Fouquet, full of affability, good 
humor, and munificence, was beloved by his poets, his 
artists, and his men of business. His brow, upon which 
his little court read, as uponj^hat of a god, all the move- 
ments of his soul, and thence drew rules of conduct, — his 
brow, upon which affairs, of state never impressed a 
wrinkle, was this evening paler than visual, and more 
than one friendly eye remarked that pallor, Fouquet 
placed himself at the head of the table, and presided 
gayly during supper. He recounted Vatel’s expedition to 
La Fontaine, he related the history of Menneville and the 
skinny fowl to Pellisson, in such a manner, that all the 
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table heard it. A tempest of laughter and jokes ensued, 
which was only checked by a serious and even sad gesture 
from Pellisson. The Abb6 Fouquet, not being able to 
comprehend why his brother should have led the conver- 
sation in that direction, listened with all his ears, and 
sought in the countenance of Gourville, or in that of his 
brother, an explanation which nothing afforded him. 
Pellisson took up the matter: — “Did they mention M. 
Colbert, then ? ” said he. 

“Why not?” replied Fouquet; “if true, as it is said 
to be, that the king has made him his intendant?” 
Scarcely had Fouquet uttered these words, with a marked 
intention, than an explosion broke forth among the 
guests. 

“ The miser ! ” said one. 

“ The mean, pitiful fellow I ” said another. 

“ The hypocrite 1 ” said a third. 

Pellisson exchanged a meaning look with Fouquet. 
“Messieurs,” said he, “in truth we are abusing a man 
whom no one knows : it is neither charitable nor reason- 
able ; and here is monsieur le surintendant, who, I am 
sure, agrees with me.” 

“ Entirely,” replied Fouquet. “ Let the fat fowls of M. 
Colbert alone ; our business to-day is with the faiaans 
trvff^s of M. Vatel.” This speech stopped the dark cloud 
which was beginning to throw its shade over the guests. 
Gourville succeeded so welt in animating the poets with 
the via de Joigny ; the abb6, intelligent as a man who 
stands in need of his host’s money, so enlivened the 
financiers and fhe men of the sword, that, amidst the 
vapors of this joy and the noise of conversation, inqui- 
etudes disappeared completely. The will of Cardinal 
Mazarin was the text of the conversation at the second 
course and dessert; then Fouquet ordered bowls o£ 
sweetmeats and fountains of liquors to be carried into the 
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salon adjoining the gallery. He led the way thither, con- 
ducting by the hand a lady, the queen, by his preference, 
of the evening. The musicians then supped, and the 
promenades in the gallery and the gardens commenced, 
beneath a spring sky, mild and flower-scented. Pellisson 
then approached the superintendent, and said: “Some- 
thing troubles monseigneur ? ” 

“Greatly,” replied the minister; “ ask Gourville to tell 
you what it is.” Pellisson, on turning round, found La 
Fontaine treading upon his heels. lie was obliged to 
listen to a Latin verse, which the poet had comjwsed 
upon Vatel. La Fontaine had, for an hour, been scanning 
this verse in all corners, seeking some one to pour it out 
upon advantageously. He thought he had caught Pellis- 
son, but the latter escaped him ; he turned towards Sorel, 
who had, himself, just composed a qxiatrain in honor of 
the supper, and the Amphytrion. La Fontaine in vain 
endeavored to gain attention to his yerses ; Sorel wanted 
to obtain a hearing for his quatram. He was obliged to 
retreat before M. le Comte de Chanost, whose arm Fou- 
quet had just taken. L’Abb6 Fouquet perceived that the 
poet, absent-minded as usual, was about to follow the two 
talkers; and he interposed. La Fontaine seized upon 
him, and recited his verses. The abb6, who was quite 
imiocent of Latin, nodded his head, in cadence, at every 
roll which La Fontaine impressed upon his body, accord- 
ing to the imdulations of ihe dactyls and spondees. 
While this was going on, Behind the confiture-basins, 
Fouquet related the event of the day to his son-in-law, M. 
de Chanost. “We will send the idle and useless to look 
at the Are- works,” said Pellisson to Gourville, “whilst 
we converse here.” 

“ So be it,” said Gourville, addressing four words to 
Vatel. The latter then led towards the gardens the major 
part of the beaux, the ladies and the chatterers, whilst 
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the men wftlked In the gallery, lighted by three hundred 
wax-lights, in the sight of all ; the admirers of flre-works 
dll ran away towards the garden, fiourville approached ‘ 
I^ouquet, and said : “Monsieur, we are here.” 

“All!” .said Fouqnot. 

“ Ve.s,— count.” The superintendent counted; there 
were ciglit persons. I’ellisson and (lourville walked arm in 
arm, a.s If conv('rsirig upf)n vague and frivolous subjects. 
Sorel and two officers imitated them, in an opposite direc- 
tion. The Abbe Fouquet walked alone. Fouquet, with 
M. de ChanoSt, walked as if entirely absorbed in the con- 
versation of his son-in-law. “Messieurs,” said he, “let 
no one of you raise his liead as he walks, or appear to pay 
attention to me ; continue walking, we are alone, listen to 
me.” 

A perfect silence enHne<l, disturbed only by the distant 
cries of the joyous guests, from the groves whence they 
beheld the flrc-AVorks. It was a whimsical spectacle this, 
of these men w^alking in groups, ns if each one was occu- 
pied about something, whilst lending attention really to 
only one amongst tliein, wdio, himself, seemed to he speak- 
ing only to his companion. “^Messieurs,” said Fouquet, 
“you have, without dou])t, remarked tlie absence of two 
of my friends tliis evening, who were with us on Wednes- 
day. For God’s sake, ahbo, do not stop, — it is not neces- 
sary to enable you to listen ; walk on, carrying your head 
in a natural way, and as you have ar excellent sight, place 
yourself at the window, and if any one returns towards 
the gallery, give us notice by .coughingi” 

The abb6 obeyed. 

“ I have not observed their absence,” said Pellisson, 
who, at tins moment, was turning his back tu Fouquet, 
and walking the other way. 

“ I do not see M. Lyodot,” said Sorel, “ who pays me my 
pension.” 
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“ And I,” said the ahb6, at the window, “ do not see M. 
d’Eyineris, who owes me eleven hundred livxes from our 
last game at Brelau.” 

“ Sorel,” continued Fouqnet, walking bent, and gloomily, 

“ you will never receive your pension any more from M. 
Lyodot ; and you, abbe, will nev(w be; paid your eleven 
hundred livres by M. u’Eymeris ; for both are doomed to 
die.” 

“ To die ! ” exclaimed the whole assembly, arrested, in 
spite of themselves, in the comedy tliey were playing, by 
that terrible word. 

« Recover yourselves, messieurs,” said Fouquet, “ for 
perliaps, we are wat<;hed — I said : to die ! ” 

“To die!” re.peated Pelli.sson ; “ wliat, the men I saw 
six days ago, full of healtli, gayoty, and the spirit of the 
future! What then is man, good (lod! that disease 
should thus bring him down all at oncel ” 

“ It is not a disease,” said Fouquet. 

“ Then there is a remedy,” said Sorel. 

“No remedy. Messieurs de J.yodot and D’Eymeria are 
on the eve of their last day.” 

“ Of what are these gentlemen dyijig then ? ” asked an 
offieer. 

“Ask of him who kills them,” replied Fompiet. 

“Who kills them? Are they being killed, then?” 
cried the terrified chorus. 

“They do better still; they are hanging them,” mur- 
mured Fouquet, in a sinister voice, which sounded like a 
funeral knell in that rich gallery, splendid with pictures, 
flowers, velvet, and gold. Involuntarily every one stop- 
ped ; the abb6 quitted his window ; the first fusees Of the 
fire- works began to mount above the trees. A prolonged 
cry from the gardens attracted the superintendent to enjoy 
the spectacle. He drew near to a window, and his friends 
placed themselves behind him, attentive to his least wish. 
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“ Messieurs,” said ho, “ M. Colbert has caused to be ar- 
rested, tried and will execute my two friends ; what does 
it become me to do ? ” 

Mordieu!" exclaimed the abbe, the first one to speak, 
“run M. Colbert through the body.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Pellisson, “you must speak to 
his majesty.” 

“The king, my dear l’ellis.son, himself signed the order 
for the execution.” 

“ Well ! ” said the Comte de Chanost, “ the execution 
must not take place, tluni ; that is all.” 

“ Impossible,” said Gourvillc, “ unless w e could corrupt 
the jailers.” 

“ Or the governor,” said Fouquet. 

“This night the prisoners might be allowed to es- 
cape.” 

“Which of you will take charge of the transaction?” 

“I,” said the abb^*, “will carry the money.” 

“And I,” said I’ellisson, “will be the bearer of the 

words.” 

“Words and money,” said Fouquet, “five hundred 
thousand livres to the governor of the conciergerie, that 
is sufficient ; nevertheless, it shall be a million, if neces- 
sary.” 

“A million ! ” cried the abb6 ; “ why, for less than half, 
I would have half Paiis sacked.” 

“There must be- no disoi’der,” said Pellisson. “The 
governor being gained, the two prisoners escape; once 
clear of the fangs of the law, they will call together the 
enemies of Colbeft, and prove to the king that his young 
justice, like all other monstrosities, is not infallible.” 

“Go to Paris, then, Pellisson,” said Fouquet, “,and bring 
hither the two victims ; to-morrow we shall see.” 

Gourville gave Pellisson the five hundred thousand 
livres. “Take care the wind does not carry you away,” 
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said the abbd ; “ what a responsibility. PeiU / Let me 
help you a little.” 

“ Silence ! ” said Fouquet, “ somebody is coming. Ah I 
the fire-works are producing a magical effect.” At this 
moment a shower of sparks fell rustling among the 
branches of the neighboring trees. Pellisson and Qour- 
ville went out together by the door of the gallery ; Fou- 
quet descended to the garden with the five last plotters. 


ClIAFl’EH n. 

KPICUKKANS. 

As Fouquet was giving, or appearing to give, all his 
attention to the brilliant illuminations, the languishing 
music of the violins and hautboys, the sparkling sheaves 
of the artificial fires, which, inflaming the heavens with 
glowing reflections, marked behind the trees the dark 
profile of the donjon of Vincennes ; as, we say, the superin- 
tendent was smiling on the ladies and the poets, the fZte 
was every whit as gay as usual ; and Vatol, whose rest- 
less, even jealous look, earnestly consulted tho aspect of 
Fouquet, did not appear dissatisfied with the welcome 
given to the ordering of the evening’s entertainment. 
The fire- works over, the company dispersed about the 
gardens and beneath the marble porticos with the delight- 
ful liberty which reveals. in the master of the house so 
much forgetfulness of greatness, so much courteous hos- 
pitality, so much magnificent carelessness. The poets 
wandered about, arm in arm, through the groves ; some 
reclined upon beds of moss, to the great damage of velvet 
clothes and curled heads, into which little dried leaves and 
blades of grass insinuated themselves. The ladies, in 
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small numbers, listened to the songs of the singers and 
the verses of the poets; others listened to the prose, 
spoken with much art, by men who were neither actors 
nor poets, but to whom youth and solitude gave an unac- 
customed eloquence, which appeared to them better than 
everything else in the world. “Why,” said l^a Fontaine, 
“does not onr master F.picmrus descend into the garden? 
Epicurus never abandoned his pupils; the master is 
wrong.” 

“Monsieur,” said Conrart, you yourself are in the vTong 
persisting in decorating yourself witli the name of an 
Epicurean ; indeed, nothing here reminds me of the doc- 
trine of the philosopher of Gargetta.” 

“Bah!” said La Fontaine, “is it not written that 
Epicurus purchased a large garden and lived hi it tran- 
quilly with his friends ? ” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Well, has not M. Fouquet purchased a large garden at 
Saint-Mandc, and do Ave not live here very tranquilly 
with him and his friends?” 

“ Yes, without doubt ; unfortunately it is neither the 
garden nor the fritaids vvliudi constitute the resemblance. 
Now, what likeness is there between the doctrine of 
Epicurus and that of M. Fouquet?” 

“ Tins — pleasure gives happiness.” 

“Next?” 

“ Well, I do not think we^ought to consider ourselves 
unfortunate, for my part, nt least. A good repast — vin 
de Foigny, which they have the delicacy to go and fetch 
for me from my. favorite cabaret — not one impertinence 
heard during a supper an hour long, in spite of the pres- 
ence of ten millionaires and twenty poets.” 

“ I stop you there. You mentioned vin de Foigny^ and 
B good repast ; do you persist hi that ? ” 

“ I persist,— a»<eco, as they say at Port Koyal.” 
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“ Then please to recollect that the great Epicurus lived, 
and made his pupils live, ihh)u ])read, vegetables, and 
water.” 

“ That is not certain,” said La Fontaine ; “ and you 
appear to me to be confounding Epicurus with Pytha- 
goras, my dear Conrart.” 

“ Remember, likewise, that the ancient philosopher was 
rather a bad friend of the gods and the magistrates.” 

“ Oh ! that Ls what I will not admit,” replied La Fon- 
taine. Epicurus was like M. h’ouquet.” 

“Do not compare him to monsieur le surintendant,” 
said Conrart, in an agitated voice, “ or you would accredit 
the reports which are circulated concerning him and us.” 

“ What reports ? ” 

“ That we are bad Frenchmen, lukewarm with regard 
to the king, deaf to the law.” 

“ I return, then, to my text,” said I^a Fontaine. “ Listen, 
Conrart, this is the morality of Epicurus, whom, besides, 
I consider, if I must tell you so, as a myth. Antiquity is 
mostly m3rthical. .Tnpiter, if we give a little attention to 
it, is life. Aleides is strengtli. The words are there to 
bear me out; Zeus, that is zcn, to live. Alcidi», that 
is, alcA, vigor. Well, Epicjims, that Is mild watchfulness, 
that is jirotection ; now who watches better over the state, 
or who protects individuals better than M. Fouquet 
does?” 

“ You talk etymology and not morality ; I say that we 
modem Epicureans are indifferent citizens.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried T.a Fontaine, “ if we become had citizens, 
It is not through following the maxims of our master. 
Listen to one of his principal aphorisms.” 

“ I— 

“ Pray for good leaders.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well ! what does M. Fouquet say to us every day ? 
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‘ When shall we be governed ? ’ Does he say so ? Come, 
Conrart, be frank,” 

“ He says so, that is true.” 

“ Well, that is a doctrine of Epicurus.” 

“ Yes; but that is a little seditious, observe.” 

“ What I seditious to wish to be governed by good heads 
or leaders ? ” 

“ Certainly, when those who gov(!rn are bad.” 

“ Patience, T have a reply for all.” 

“ Even for what I have jast said to you ? ” 

“ Listen ! would you submit to those who govern ill ? 
Oh! it is written: Cac6s politeuousi. You grant me the 
text ? ” 

“ Pmdieu ! I think so. Do you know you apeak Greek 
as well as JEsop did, my dear La Fontaine.” 

“ Is there any wickedness in that, my dear Conrart ? ” 

“ God forbid I should say so.” 

“ Then let us return to M. Fouquet, What did he 
repeat to us all the day? Was it not this? ‘What a 
cuistre is that Mazarin ! what an ass ! what a leech ! We 
must, however, submit to the fellow,’ Now, Conrart, did 
he say so, or did he not ? ” 

“I confess that he said it, and even perhaps too 
often,” 

« Like Epicurus, my friend, still like Epicurus ; I repeat, 
we are Epicureans, and that is very amusing.” 

“ Yes;T5ut I am afraid thei^ will rise up, by the side of 
us, a sect like that of Epictetus ; you know him well ; the 
philosopher of Hieropolis, he who called bread luxury, 
v^tables prodigality, and clear water drunkenness ; he 
who, being beaten by his master, said to him, grumbling 
a little it is true, but without being angry. ‘ I will lay a 
wager you have broken my leg!’ — and who won his 
wager.” 

“ He was a goose, that fellow Epictetus.” 
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“ Granted, but he might easily become the fashion by 
only changing his name into that of Colbert.” 

“ Bah ! ” replied La Fontaine, “ that is impossible. 
Never will you find Colbert in Epictetus.” 

“You are right, I shall find — Coluber there, at the 
most.” 

“ Ah ! you are beaten, Conrart ; you are reduced to a 
play upon words. M. Arnaud pretends that I have no 
logic ; I have more than M. Nicolle.” 

“Yes,” replied Conrart, “ you have logic, but you are a 
Jansenist.” 

This peroration was hailed with a boisterous shout of 
laughter ; by degrees the promenaders had been attracted 
by the exclamations of the two disputants around the 
arbor under which they were arguing. The discussion 
had been religiously listened to, and Fouquet himself, 
scarcely able to suppres.s his laughter, had given an ex- 
ample of moderation. But with the denouement of the 
scene he threw off all restraint, and laughed aloud. Every- 
body laughed as he did, and the two philosophers were 
saluted with imanimous felicitations. lia F'ontaine, how- 
ever, was declared conqueror, on account of his profound 
erudition and his irrefragable logic. CV)nrart obtained 
the compensation due to an unsuccessful combatant ; he 
was praised for the loyalty of his intentions, and the 
purity of his conscience. 

At the moment when this jollity was manifesting itself 
by the most lively demonstrations, when the ladies were 
reproaching the two adversaries with not having admitted 
women into the system of Epicurean happiness, Gourville 
was seen hastening from the other end of the garden, 
approachiilg Fouquet, and detaching him, by his presence 
alone, from the group. The superintendent preserved on 
his face the smile and character of carelessness; but 
scarcely was he out of sight than he threw off the mask. 
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“ Well I ” said he, eagerly, “ where is J’ellisson 1 What 
is he doing ? ” 

‘♦PellisBon has returned from Paris,” 

“ Has he brought back tlve prisoners ? ” 

“ He has not even seen concierge of the prison.” 

“ What ! did he not tell him he came from me ? ” 

‘^He told him so, but the concierge sent him this reply: 
‘ If any one came to me from M. Fouquet, he would have 
a letter from M. Fouquet,’ ” 

«Oh! ” cried the latter, ‘‘if a letter is all he wants ” 

“ It is useless, monsieur ! ” said Pellisson, showing him- 
self at the corner of the little wood, “ useless ! Go your- 
self, and speak in your own name.” 

You are right. I will go in, as if to work ; let the 
horses remain harnessed, I’ellisson. Entertain my friends, 
Gourville.” 

“One last word of advice, monseigneur,” replied the 
latter. 

“ Speak, Gourville.” 

« Do not go to the concierge save at the last minute; it 
is brave, but it is not wise. Excuse me, Monsieur Pel- 
lisson, if i am not of the same opinion as you ; but take 
my advice, moueeigneur, send again a message to this 
concierge, — he Is a worthy mao, but do not carry it your- 
self.” 

“ I will think of it,” said Fouquet ; “besides we haye all 
the night before us.” ' 

« Do not reckon too much on time ; were the hours we 
have twice as many as they*are, they would not be too 
much,” replied •Pellisson ; “it is never a fault to arrive too 
soon.” 

“ Adieu ! ” said the superintendent ; “ come with me, Pel- 
lisson. Gourville, I commend my guests to your care.” 
And he set off. The Epicureans did not perceive that the 
head of the school had left them ; the violins contipued 
playing all night long. 
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CIIAI»TER m. 

A QUARTER OF AN IIOUr’s DELAY. 

Fouquet, on leaving his house for the second time that 
day, felt himself less heavy and less disturbed than might 
have been expected. He turned towards Pellisson, who 
was meditating in the corner of the carriage some good 
arguments against the violent proceedings of Colbert. 

“My dear Pellisson,” said Fouquet, “it is a great pity 
you are not a woman,” 

“ I think, on the contrary, it i.s very fortunate,” rejdiod 
Pellisson, “ for, monseigneur, I am excessively ugly.” 

“ Pellisson ! Pellisson I ” said the superintendent, laugh- 
ing : “You repeat too often, you are ‘ ugly,’ not to leave 
people to believe that it gives you much pain.” 

“ In fact it does, monseigneur, much pain ; there is no 
man more unfortunate than I : I was handsome, the 
small-pox rendered me hideous ; I am deprived of a great 
means of attraction ; now, I am your principal clerk, or 
something of that sort; I take great interest in your 
affairs, and if, at this momenl^ I were a pretty woman, I 
could render you an important service.” 

“What?” 

“ I would go and find the concierge df the Palais, I 
would seduce him, for he is a gallant man, extravagantly 
partial to v^^omen ; then I would get away our two pris- 
oners.” 

“ I hope to be able to do so myself, although I am not a 
pretty woman,” replied Fouquet. 

VOL. II.— 2 
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“Granted, monseigneur; but you are compromising 
yourself very much.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Fouquet, suddenly, with one of those secret 
transports which the generous blood of youth, or the re- 
membrance of some sweet emotion, infuses into the heart. 
“ Oh ! I know a woman who will enact the personage we 
stand in need of, with the lieutenant-governor of the 
conciergerieP 

“And, on my part, I know fifty, monseigneur; fifty 
trumpets, which will inform the universe of your gener- 
osity, of your devotion to your friends, and, consequently, 
will ruin you sooner or later in ruining themselves.” 

“ I do not speak of such women, Pellisson ; I speak of 
a noble and beautiful creature wlio joins to the intelli- 
gence and wit of her sex the valor and coolness of ours ; I 
speak of a woman, handsome enough to make the walls 
of a prison bow down to salute her, discreet enough to 
let no one suspect by whom she has been sent.” 

“ A treasure I ” said Pellisson ; “ you would jnake a 
famous present to monsieur the governor of the Voiicier- 
gerie ! JPeste / inouseigneur, he might h.ave his head cut 
off ; but he would, before dying, have had such happiness 
as no man had enjoyed before him.” 

“ And I add,” said Fouquet, “ that the concierge of the 
Palais would not have his head cut off, for he would 
receive of me my horses, to effect his escape, and five 
hundred thousand livres wherewith to live comfortably 
in England : I add, that this lady, my friend, would give 
him nothing but the horses "and the money. Let us go 
and seek her, Pellisson.” 

The superintendent reached forth his hand towards the 
gold and silken cord placed in the interior of bis carriage, 
but Pellisson stopped him. “Monseigneur,” said he, 
“ you are going to lose as much time in seeking this lady 
as Columbus took to discoverthe new world. Now, we have 
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but two hours in which wo can possibly succeed ; the 
concierge once gone to bed, how shall we get at him with- 
out making a disturbance? When daylight dawns, how 
can we conceal our procceduigs ? Go, go yourself, inon- 
seigneiir, and do not seek either woman or angel to- 
night.” 

“ But, my dear Pcllisson, here we are before her door.” 

“ What ! before the angel’s door ? ” 

“ Why, yes ! ” 

“ This is the hotel of Madame <lo Bellidre I ” 

« Hush ! ” 

“Ah! Good Lord!” exclaimed Pcllisson. 

“ What have you to say against lier?” 

“Notliing, alas! and it is that which causes my despair. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Why can I not, on the 
contrary, say ill enough of her to prevent your gohig to 
her?” 

But Fouquct had already given orders to stop, and the 
carriage was motionless. “ Prevent me ! ” cried Foucpiet ; 
“ why, no power on earth shoidd prevent my going to 
pay my compliments to Madame d<J I’lessis-Bellifirc ; be- 
sides, who knows that we shall not stand in need of her ! ” 

“ No, monseigneur, no ! ” 

“But I do not wisli you to wait for me, Pcllisson,” 
replied Fouquet, sincerely courteous. 

“The more reason I should, monseigneur; knowing 
that you are keeping mo waiting, you will, i)erhap8, stay 
a shorter time. Take care! You see there is a carriage 
in the court yard : she has some one with her.” Fouquet 
leant towards the steps of the carriage. “ One word 
more,” cried Pcllisson; “ do not go to this lady till you 
have been* to the comierge, for Heaven’s sake !” 

“ Eh ! five minutes, Pcllisson,” replied Fouquet, alight- 
ing at the steps of the hotel, leaving Pcllisson in the 
carriage, in a very ill-humor. Fouquet ran upstairs, told 
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his name to the footman, which excited an eagerness and a 
respect that showed the habit the mistress of the house 
had of honoring that name in her family. “Monsieur le 
surintendunt,” cried the marquise, advancing, very pale, 
to meet him ; “ what an honor ! what an unexpected 
pleasure ! ” said she. Then, in a low voice, “ Take care I ” 
added the marquise, “ Marguerite Vanel is here ! ” 
“Madame,” replied h'ouquet, rather agitated, “I came 
on business. One single word, and quickly, if you please !” 
And he entered the salon. Madame Vanel had risen, 
paler, more livid, than Envy herself. Fouquct in vain 
addressed her, with the most agreeable, most pacific 
salutation; she only replied by a terrible glance darted 
at the marquise and Fomjuet. Tliis keen glance of a 
jealous woman is a stiletto which picnics every cuirass ; 
Marguerite Vanel plunged it straight into the hearts of 
the two confidants. She made a courtesy to her friend, a 
more profound one to Fonquet, and took leave, under 
pretense of having a number of visits to make, without 
the marquise trying to prevent her, or Fouquet, a prey to 
anxiety, thinking further about her. She was scarcely 
out of the room, and B'ouquetleftalone with the marquise, 
before he threw himself on his kneee, without saying a 
word. “ I expected you,” said the marquise, with a ten- 
der sigh. 

“ Oh 1 no,” cried he, “ or you would have sent away 
that woman.” • 

“ She has been hero little more than half an hour, and 
I had no expectation she would gome this evening.” 

“You love naajust a little, then, marquise?” 

“ That is not the question, now ; it is of your danger ; 
how are your affairs going on ? ” 

“I am gohig this evening to get my friends out of the 
prisons of the Palais.” 

“ How will you do that? ” 
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“ By buying and bribing the governor.” 

“ lie is a friend of mine ; can I assist you, without in- 
juring you?” 

“ Oh ! marquise, it would be a signal service ; but how 
can you be employed without your being compromised ? 
Now, never shall my life, my i)nwer, or even my liberty, 
bo purchased at the expense of a single tear from your 
eyes, or of one frown of pain upon your brow.” 

“ Monseigneur, no more siuih words, they bewilder me ; 
I have been culpable in trying to serve you, without cal- 
culating the extent of what I was doing. I love you in 
reality, as a tender friend, and as a friend, I arn grateful 
for your delicate attentions — ^but, alas! — ala.s! you will 
never find a mistress in me.” 

“ Marquise 1” cried Fouquot, in a tone of despair; 
“ why not ? ” 

“Because you are too much beloved,” said tlio young 
woman, in a low voice; “because you are too much be- 
loved by too many people— because the splendor of glory 
and fortune wound my eyes, whilst the darkness of sorrow 
attracts them ; because, in short, I, who have repulsed 
you in your proud magnificence ; I who scarcely looked 
at you in your splendor, I came, like a mad woman, to 
throw myself, as it were, intf) yottr arms, wh(ur I saw a 
misfortune hovering over your head. Yoti understand 
me, now, monseigneur? Become happy again, that I 
may remain chaste in heart^nd in thought : your misfor- 
tune entails my ruin.” 

“Oh! madame,” said Fouquet, with an emotion he hfwl 
never before felt ; “ were I to fall to tha lowest degree of 
human misery, and hear from your mouth that word 
which you now refuse me, that day, madame, you vdll be 
mistaken in your noble egotism ; that day you will fancy 
you are consoling the most unfortunate of men, and you 
will have said : I love you to the most Illustrious, the 
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most delighted, the most triumphant of the happy beings 
of this world.” 

He was still at her feet, kissing her hand, when Pellis- 
Bon entered precipitately, crying, in very ill-humor, 
“Monseigneur! madamol for Heaven’s sake! excuse me. 
Monseigneur, you have been here half an hour. Oh ! do not 
both look at me so reproachfully. Madame, pray who is 
that lady who left your house soon after monseigneur 
came in ? ” 

“ Madame Vanel,” said Fouquet. 

“ Ha ! ” eried Pellisson, “ I was sure of that.” 

“Well I what then ? ” 

“Why, she got into her carriage, looking deadly pale.” 

“ What consetpience is that to me ? ” 

“Yes, but what she said to her coachman is of conse- 
quence to you.” 

“ Kind Heaven ! ” cried the marquise, “what was that ? ” 

“ To M. Colbert’s ! ” said Pellisson, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Bon Bhu ! — begone, begone, monseigneur I ” replied 
the marquise, i)uslung Fouquet out of the mlon^ whilst 
Pellisson dragged him by the hand. 

“ Am I, then, indeed,” said the superintendent, “ become 
a child, to be frightened by a shadow ?” 

“You are a giant,” said the marquise, “whom a viper 
is trying to bite in the heel.” 

Pellisson continued to drag Fouquet to the carriage. 
“ To the Palais at full speed! ’1 cried Pellisson to the coach- 
man. The horses set off like lightning; no obstacle re- 
laxed their pace for an instanh, Only, at the arcade Saint- 
Jean, as they we^e coming out upon the Place de Gr^ve, a 
long file of horsemen, barring the narrow passage, stopped 
the carriage of the superintendent. There was no means 
of forcing this barrier ; it was necessary to wait till the 
mounted archers of the watch, for it was they who stopped 
the way, had passed with the heavy carriage they were 
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escorting, and which ascended rapidly towards tlie Place 
Baudoyer, Fouquet and Pellisson took no further account 
of this circumstance beyond deploring the minute’s delay 
they had thus to submit to. They entered the habitation 
of the concierge du palais five minutes after. That olHcer 
was still walkuig about in the front court. At the name 
of Fouquet, whispered in his ear by Pellisson, the gov- 
ernor eagerly approached the carriage, and, hat in his 
hand, was profuse in his attentions. “ What an honor for 
me, monseigneur,” said he. 

“ One word, monsieur le gouverneur, will you take the 
trouble to get into my carriage ? ” The officer placed him- 
self opposite Fouquet in the coach. 

“ Monsieur,” said Fouquet, “ I have a service to ask of 
you.” 

Speak, monseigneur.” 

“A service that will be compromising for you, monsieur, 
but which will assure to you forever my protection and 
my friendship.” 

“ Were it to cast myself into the fire for you, monsei- 
gneur, I would do it.” 

“ That is well,” said Fouquet ; “what I require is much 
more simple.” 

“That being so, monseigneur, what is it?” 

“ To conduct me to the chamber of Messieurs Lyodot 
and D’Eymeris.” 

“ Will monseigneur have J.he kindness to say for what 
purpose ? ” * 

“I will tell you in their presence, monsieur; at the 
same time that I will give you ample means of palliating 
this escape.” 

“ EscaijB I Why, then, monseigneur does not know ? ” 

“What?” 

“That Messrs. Lyodot and D’Eymeris are no longer 
here.’’ . 
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“ Since -when ? ” crietl Fouquet, in great agitation. 

“About a quarter of an hour.” 

“Whither have they gone, then?” 

“ To Vincennes — to the donjon.” 

“ Who took them from here ? ” 

“ An order from the king.” 

“Oh! woe! woe!” exclaimed Fouquet, striking his 
forehead. “Woe!” and without saying a single word 
more to the governor, he threw himself back in his car- 
riage, despair in his heart, and death on his counte- 
nance. 

“ Well ! ” said Pellisson, with great anxiety. 

“ Our friends are lost. Colbert is conveying them to the 
donjon. They crossed our very path under the arcade 
Saiiit-.Tean.” 

Pellison, strack as by a thiuiderbolt, made no reply. 
With a single reproach he would have killed his master. 
“Where is monseigneur going? ” said the footman. 

“Home — to Paris. You, Pellisson, return to Saint- 
Mand4, and bring the Abb6 Fouquet to me within an hour. 
Begone I ” 


CHAPl’ER IV. 

PLAN OF BATTLE. 

< 

Thk night was already far advanced when the Abb4 
Fouquet joined his brother. Qourville had accompanied 
him. These three men, pale with dread of future events, 
resembled less three powers of the day than three conspir- 
ators, united by one single thought of violence.. Fouquet 
walked for a long time, with his eyes fixed upon the floor, 
striking his hands one against the other. At length, tak- 
ing courage, in the midst of a deep sigh ; “ Abb4,” said he, 
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« you were speaking to me only to-day of certain people 
you maintain ! ” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the iibbo. 

“ Tell me precisely who are these people ? ” The abb6 
hesitated. 

“ Conje ! no fear, I am not threateningj no romancing, 
for I am not joking.” 

“ Since you demand the truth, monseigneur, here it is : 
— I have a hundred and twenty friends or companions of 
pleasure, who are sworn to me as llie thief is to the gal- 
lows.” 

“ And you think you can depend upon them?” 

“Entirely.” 

“ And you will not compromise yourself ? ” 

“ I will not even make my ap])carance.” 

“And are they men of resolution ?” 

“ They would burn Paris, if I promised them they should 
not be burnt in turn.” 

“ The thing I ask of you, abbe,” said Fouquet, wiping 
the sweat which fell from his brow, “is to throw your 
hundred and twenty men upon the i)eople I will point 
out to you, at a certain moment given — is it pos- 
sible?” 

“ It will not be the fir.st time such a thing has hap- 
pened to them, monseigneur.” 

“That is well: but would these bandits attack an 
armed force ? ” , 

“ They are used to that.” 

“Then get your hundred and twenty men together, 
abb6.” 

“ Directly. But wliere ? ” 

“ On the road to Vincennes, to-morrow, at two o’clock 
precisely.” 

“ To carry off Lyodot and B’Eymoris ? There will bo 
blows to be got ! ” 
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“ A number, no doubt; are you afraid ? ” 

“ Not for myself, but for you.” 

“ Your men will know, then, what they have to do 1 ” 

“ They are too intelligent not to guess it. Now, a min- 
ister who gets up a riot against his king — exposes him- 
self ” 

“ Of what importance is that to you, I pray ? Besides, 
if I fall, you fall with me.” 

“ It would then be more prudent, monsieur, not to stir 
in the affair, and leave the king to take this little satis- 
faction.” 

“ Think well of this, abb4, Lyodot and D’Eymeris at 
Vincennes are a prelude of ruin for my house. I repeat 
it — I arrested, you will be imprisoned — I imprisoned, you 
will be exiled.” 

“ Monsieur, I am at your orders ; have you any to give 
me?” 

“ What I told you — I wish that, to-morrow, the two 
financiers of whom they mean to make victims, whilst 
there remain so many criminals unpunished, should be 
snatched from the fury of my enemies. Take your meas- 
ures accordingly. Is it possible ? ” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ Describe your plan.” 

“ It is of rich simplicity. The ordinary guard at ex- 
ecutions., consists of twelve archers.” 

“There will be a hundred^ to-morrow.” 

“ I reckon so. I even say more — there will be two 
hundred.” , 

“Then your hundred and twenty men will not be 
enough.” 

“ Pardon me. In every crowd composed of a hundred 
thousand spectators, there are ten thousand bandits or 
outpurses — only they dare not take the initiative.* 

“WeU?” 
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“There will then be, to-morrow, on the Place de Grfeve, 
which I choose as my battle-fleld, ten thousand auxilia- 
ries to my hundred and twenty men. The attack com- 
menced by the latter, the others will finish it.” 

“That all appears feasible. But what will be done 
with regard to the prisoners upon the Place de Grfive?” 

“This; they must be thrust into some house — that 
will make a siege necessary to get them out again. And 
stop! here is another idea, more sublime still: certain 
houses liave two issues — one upon the Place, and the 
other into the Rue de la Mortellerie, or la Vennerie, or la 
Texeranderie. The prisoners entering by one door, will 
go out at another.” 

“ Yes ; but fix upon something positive.” 

I am seeking to do so.” 

“ And I,” cried Fouquet, “ I have found it. Listen to 
what has occurred to me at this moment.” 

“I am listening.” 

Fouquet made a sign to Gourville, who appeared to 
understand. “One of ray friends lends me sometimes 
the keys of a house which he rents, Rue Baudoyer, the 
spacious gardens of which extend behind a certain house 
of the Place de Gr^ve.” 

“ That is the place for us,” said the abb6. “ What 
house ? ” 

“A cabaret, pretty well frequented, whose sign repre- 
sents the image of Notre Dan^e.” 

“ I know it,” said the abbo, 

“ This cabaret has windows opening upon the Place, a 
place of exit into the court, which must abut upon the 
gardens of my friend by a door of communication.” 

“ Good ! ’’ said the abb6. 

“Enter by the cabaret, take the prisoners in; defend 
the door while you enable them to fly by the garden and 
the Place Baudoyer,” 
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“ That is all plain. Monsieur, you would make an ex- 
cellent general, like monsieur le prince.” 

“ Have you understood me ? ” 

“ I^erfectly well.” 

“ How much will it amount to, to make your bandits 
all drunk with wine, and to satisfy them with gold?” 

“ Oh, monsieur, what an expression ! Oh ! monsiopr, if 
they heard you ! some of them are very susceptible.” 

“ I mean to say they must be brought no longer to 
know the heavens from the earth ; for I shall to-morrow 
contend with the king ; and when I fight I mean to con- 
quer — please to understand.” 

“It shall be done, monsieur. Give me your other 
ideas.” 

“ That is your business.” 

“ Then give me your purse.” 

“Gourville, count a hundred thousand livres for the 
abb6.” 

“ Good ! and spare nothing, did you not say ? ” 

« Nothing.” 

“ That is well.” 

“ Monseigneur,” objected Gourville, “ if this should be 
known, we should lose our heads.” 

“Eh! Gourville,” replied Foucpjet, purple with anger, 
“ you excite my pity. Speak for yourself, if you please. 
My head does not shake in that maimer upon my shoul- 
ders. Now, abb6, is everything arranged ? ” 

“ Everything.” 

“At two o’clock to-morro’sr.” 

“ At twelve, because it will be necessary to prepare our 
auxiliaries in a secret manner.” 

“That is true; do not spare the wine of the caba- 
rerter.” 

“ I will spare neither his wine nor his house,” replied 
the abb6, with a sneering laugh. “ I have my plan, I tell 
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you ; leave me to set it in operation, and you shall 
see.” 

“Where shall you be yourself?” 

“ Everywhere ; nowhere.” 

“ And how shall I receive information ?” 

“ By a courier, whose horse shall be kept in the very 
garden of your friend. A propos, tlie name of your 
friend ? ” 

Fouquet looked again at Gourville. The latter came 
to the succor of his master, saying, “ Accompanying mon- 
sieur Tabbc for several reasons, only the house is easily 
to be known, the ‘ Image-de-Notre-Dame ’ in the front, a 
garden, the only one in the quarter, behind.” 

“ Good, good ! I will go and give notice to my 
soldiers.” 

“ Accompany him, Gourville,” said Fouquet, “ and count 
him down the money. One moment, abbo — one moment, 
Gourville — what name will bo given to this carrying off?” 

“ A very natural one, monsieur — the Riot.” 

“ The riot on account of what ? For, if ever the people 
of Paris are disposed to pay their court to the king, it is 
when he hangs financiers.” 

“ I will manage that,” said the abbo. 

“ Yes ; but you may manage it badly, and people will 
guess.” 

“ Not at all, — not at all. I have another idea.” 

“ What is that ? ” ^ 

“ My men shall cry out ‘ Colbert, vive Colbert ! ’ and 
shall throw themselves upon the prisoners as if they 
would tear them in pieces, and shall forc^ them from the 
gibbets, as too mild a punishment.” 

“Ah! that is an idea,” said Gourville. Pestel mon- 
sieur l’abb6, what an imagination you have ! ” 

“ Monsieur, we are worthy of our family,” replied the 
abb6, proudly. 
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“ Strange fellow,” murmured Fouquet. Then he added, 
“ That is ingenious. Carry it out, but shed no blood.” 

Gourville and the abbd set off together, with their heads 
full of the meditated riot. The superintendent laid himself 
down upon some cushions, half valiant with respect to 
the sinister projects of the morrow, half dreaming of 
love. 


CHAPTKR V. 

THE CABARET OF THE IMAGE-PE-NOTRE-DAME. 

At two o’clock the next day fifty thousand spectators 
had taken their position upon the Place, around the twq 
gibbets which had been elevated between tliQ Quai de la 
Grdve and the Quai Pelletier ; one close to the other, with 
their backs to the embankment of the river. In the 
morning also, all the sworn criers of the good city of 
Paris had traversed the quarters of the city, particularly 
the haUes and ^\Qfauhoxirgs, announcing with their hoarse 
and indefatigable voices, the great justice done by the 
king upon two speculators, two thieves, devourers of the 
people. And these people, whose interests were so warmly 
looked after, in order not to fail in respect for their 
king, quitted shops, stalls, and ateliers, to go and evince 
a little gratitude to IjOU^ XIV., absolutely like in- 
vited guests, who feared to commit an impoliteness in 
not repairing to the house of him who had invited 
them. According to the tenor of the sentence, which 
the criers read aloud and incorrectly, two farmers 
of the revenues, monopolists of money, dilapidators 
of the royal provisions, extortioners, and forgers, were 
about to undergo capital punishment on the Place 
de Grdve, with their names blazoned over their heads, 
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according to their sentence. As to those names, the sen- 
tence made no mention of them. The curiosity of the 
' Parisians was at its height, and, as we have said, an im- 
mense crowd waited with feverish impiitience the hour 
fixed for the execution. The news had already spread 
that the prisoners, transferred to the Chateau of Vincennes, 
would be conducted from that prison to the Place de 
Grdve. Consequently, the faubourg and the Rue Sauit 
Antoine were crowded ; for the population of I’aris in those 
days of great executions was divided into two categories ; 
those who came to see the condemned pass — these were 
of timid and mild hearts, hut philosophically curious — and 
those who wished to see the condemned die — these had 
hearts that hungered for sensation. On this day M. 
d’Artagnan received his last instructions from the king, 
and made his adieus to his friends, the number of whom 
was, at the moment, reduced to Planchet, traced the plan 
of his day, as every busy man whose moments are counted 
ought to do, because he appreciates their importance. 

“ My departure is to be,” said he, “at break of day, 
three o’clock in the morning;! have then flflecn hours 
before me. Take from them the six hours of sleep which 
are indispensable for me— six ; one hour for repasts— seven ; 
one hour for a farewell visit to Athos — eight ; two hours 
for chance circumstances— total, ten. There are then 
five hours left. One hour to get my money,— that is, to 
have payment refused by M.%Fou(iuet ; another hour to 
go and receive rny money of M. Colbert, together with 
his questions and grimaces ^ one hour to look over my 
clothes and arms, and get my boots cleaned. I have still 
two hours left. Mordioux / how rich I am ! ” And so 
saying, D’Artagnan felt a strange joy, a joy of youth, a 
perfume of those great and happy years of former times 
mount into his brain and intoxicate him. “ During these 
two hours I will go,” said the musketeer, “ and take my 
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quarter’s rent of the Image-dc-Notre-Dame. That will 
be pleasant! Three hundred and seventy -five livres! 
Mordioux / but that is astonishing ! If the poor man who 
has but one livre in his poeket, found a livre and twelve 
deniers, that would be justice, that would be excellent ; 
but never does such a god-send fall to the lot of the poor 
man. The rich man, on the contrary, makes himself rev- 
enues with his money, which he does not even touch. 
Here are three hundred and seventy-five livres which 
fall to me from heaven. I will go then to the Image- 
de-Notre-Daine, and drink a glass of .Spanish wine 
with my tenant, which he cannot fail to offer me. But 
order must be observed. Monsieur d’Artagnan, order must 
be observed ! Tjct us organize our time, then, and dis- 
tribute the employment of it! Art. 1st, Athos ; Art. 2d 
the Image-de-Notre-Dame ; Art. 3rd, M. Bouquet; Art. 
4th, M. Colbert ; Art. 5th, supper ; Art. 6th, clothes, 
boots, horse, portmanteau ; Art. 7th and last, sleep.” 

In consequence of this arrangement, D’Artagnan went 
straight to the Comte de la F5re, to whom modestly and 
ingenuously, he related a part of his fortunate adventures. 
Athos had not been without uneasiness on the subject 
of D’Artagnan’s visit to the king ; but few words sufficed 
for an explanation of that. Athos divined that Louis had 
charged D’Artagnan with some important mission, and 
did not even make an effort to draw the secret from him. 
He only recommended himito take care of himself, and 
offered discreetly to accompany him if that were desir- 
able. 

“ But, my dear friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ I am going 
nowhere.” 

“What ! you come and bid me adieu, and* are going 
nowhere?” 

“ Oh ! yes, yes,” replied D’Artagnan, coloring a little, 
“ I am going to make an acquisition.” 
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« That is quite another thiiif?. n'lien I climiRO my for- 
mula. Instead of ‘ Do not get yourself killed,’ I will say — 

‘ Do not get yoursidf roldted.’ ” 

“My friend, 1 will inform you if I s(;t eyes on any ])ro{)- 
erty that pleases me, and shall «!xpec5t you will favor mo 
with your opinion.” 

“Yes, yes,” sai<l Athos, too delicate lo j)ermiL himself 
even the (‘oiisolation of a smile. Kaoul imitated the 
paternal re.serve. Ihit D’ Artagnan thought it would ap- 
pear too mysterious to leave his fihaids under apridense, 
without even telling them tlie, route- ho was about to 
take. 

“I have chosen l>o Mans,” said he to Athos. “Is it a 
good country?” 

“ Kxcellent, my friend,” replie<l the count, without mak- 
ing him observ*) that lioManswasin tin; same direction 
as La Touraine, and that by waiting two days, at most, 
he might trav(‘l with a fihiml. Dut D’Artagnan, more 
embarrassed than tin; eount, dug, at every explanation, 
deeper into the mud, into which he sank by degrees. “ I 
sluill set (Jut to-morrow at <lay-br(;al<,” said lie at last. 
“Till that tiimi, will y(»u come w'ith me, L’aoulr'” 

“ Yes, monsieur le chevulim-,” said tlic young man, “if 
monsieur le comte does not want me*.” 

“Ts'o, Itaoul ; I am to have an audience to-day of Mon- 
sieur, the king’s brother; that is all 1 have to do.” 

Raoul asked ( Irimaud for liis sword, which tlie old man 
brought him imnmdiately. “Now then,” added D’Ar- 
tagnan, oj)ening his arms to Athos, “adieu, my dear 
friend!” Athos held him in a long eufhraee, and the 
muskete(‘r, who knew his discretion so well, murmured in 
yps ear — “’An affair of state,” to which Athos only replied 
by a pressure of the hand, still more significant. Tliey 
then separated. Raoul took the arm of his old friend, who 
led him along the Rue Samt-IIonor6. “ I am conducting 

TOL. II. — 8 
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you to the abode of the god Plutus,” aaid D’Artagnaii to 
the young man; “ prepare yourself. The whole day you 
will witness the piling-up of crowns. Heavens ! how 1 
am changed ! ” 

“ Oh ! what numbers of people there are in the street ! ” 
said Raoul. 

“ Is there a procession to-day ? ” asked D’Artagnan of 
a passer-by. 

“ Monsieur, it is a hanging,” replied the man. 

“What! a hanging at the Grove?” said D’Artagnan, 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ I'he devil take the rogue who gets himself hung the 
day I want to go and take my rent! ” cried D’Artagnan. 
“ Raoul, did you ever see anybody hung ?” 

“ Never, monsieur — thank God ! ” 

« Oh ! how young that sounds ! If you were on guard 
in the trenches, as I was, and a spy ! — But, pardon me, 
Raoul, I am doting — you are quite right, it is a hideous 
sight to see a person hung ! At what hour do they hang 
them, monsieur, if you please ? ” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the stranger respectfully, delighted 
at joining omversation with two men of the sword ; “ it 
will take place about three o’clock.” 

“ Aha ! it is now only half-past one ; let us step out, we 
shall be there in time to touch my three hundred and 
seventy-five livres, and get away before the arrival of the 

malefactor.” * 

“Malefactors, monsieur,” continued the bourgeois; 

“ there are two of them.” 

“ Monsieur I leturn you many thanks,” said D’Artagnan, 
who as he grew older, had become polite to a degree. 
Drawing Raoul along, he directed his course rapidly in 
the direction of La Gr^ve. Without that great experience 
musketeers have of a crowd, to which were joined an irre- 
sistible strength of wrist and an uncommon suppleness of 
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shoulders, our two travelers would not have arrived at 
. their place of destination. They followed the lino of tho 
Quai^ which they had Raine<l on quittiii}? the Hue Saint- 
Honoro, where they left Athos. D’Artaffuan wont (list; 
his elbow, his wrist, his shoulder formed three wedges 
which he knew how to insinuate witli skill into the groups, 
to make them split and sepai’ate like llrcwood. Ilciuado 
use sometimes of the hilt his sword as an additional 
help : introducing it between ribs that were too rebellious, 
making it take tho part of a lever orcrow-]>ar, to separate 
husband from wife, uncle from nephew, and brother from 
brother. And all this was done so naturally, and with 
such gracious smiles, that people must have had ribs (jf 
bronze, not to cry thank you when tho wrist made its 
play, or hearts of diamcmd not to bo enchanted when such 
a bland smile enlivened the lips of the musketeer. Raoul, 
following his fricivd, cajoled tho women who admired his 
beauty, pushed back tho men, who felt tho rigidity of his 
muscles, and both opened, thanks to these maneuvers, 
the compact and muddy tide of tho populace. Tliciy ar- 
rived in sight of the two gibbets, from which Uaoul turn(;d 
away his eyes in disgust. As for D’Aitagnan, he did not 
even see them ; his house with its gabled rof)f, its windows 
crowded with the curious, attracted and even absorbed all 
the attention he was capable of. lie distinguished in the 
Place and around the houses a good number of musket- 
eers on leave, who, some with Vomen, others with friends, 
awaited the crowning ceremony. What rejoiced him above 
all was to see that his tenant, the caharetier, was so busy 
he hardly knew which way to turn. Three lads could not 
supply the drinkers. They filled the shop, the chambers, 
and the court even. D’Artagnan called liaoul’s attention 
to this concourse, adding : “ The fellow will have no ex- 
cuse for not paying his rent. Look at those drinkers, 
Raoul, one would say they were jolly companions. Mor~ 
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dioiix ! why, there is no room anywhere ! ” D’Arta^nan, 
however, eontrivecl to catch hold of the miister by the 
corner of his apron, and to make himself known to him.” 

“Ah, monsieur le chevalier,” said the half 

distracted, one minute if you please. I have here a hundred 
mad d(wils turninc^ my cellar upside down.” 

“The cellar, if yon like, but not the money box.” 

“Oh, monsieur, your thirty-seven and a half pistoles 
are all counted out rc^ady for you, upstairs in my chamber ; 
but thor(^ are in that chamber thirty customers, who are 
sucking th(^ staves of a little barrel of Oporto which I 
tapp(‘fl for them this very iiiorniiig. Oive me a minute, — 
only a mimiti^?” 

“ So he it ; h(^ it.” 

“I will go,” said IJaoul, in a low voice, to D’Artagnan ; 
“this hilarity is vile!” 

“ iMonsienr,” re])lied T)’Artagnan, st(‘ruly, “you will 
pU‘ase to remain where you iin\ The soldier ought to 
familiarize himself with all kinds of s})ectaeles. There 
are in the eye, when it is \oung, iihres which wcmniist 
learn how to liardeu ; and we are not truly generous and 
g()(Kl save from tiie moimmt when the (‘ye hns hecome 
hardened, and the luniri nmiaius tender. Btisidos, my 
little iiaoul, Avould you leave iiu^ cloiu'. liere? That 
would he v(U‘y wrong of you. T.ook, there is yonder in 
the lower court a ti*ee, aiid under the shad(' of that tree 
we shall l)reathe more freely than in tliis hot ati^iospherc 
of spilt wine.” 

Prom tlie spot on whieh they had plneed tliemselve.s 
tlie two Jiew guests of the Tmage-d(vN(>tre-I>ame, heal’d 
the ever-increasing hublmb of tlie tide of 2)eople, and lost 
neither a cry nor a gesture of the drinkers, at tables in the 
cabaret^ or disseminated in the chambers. If D’Artagnan 
had wished to place himself as a vidctteiov an ox^wlition, 
Ue could not have succeeded better. The tree under 
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whinh ]io and Unoul Avcro soat(ul covcavd ih(‘in with ita 
alrc'iuly thick folkvti^o; it was a low, thick (•licslnul-tr(‘c, 
with inclined hranchcs, that cast lli(‘ir shade over a 
tahl(^ so dilapidat'd tlu‘ diiiiluas had ahandoniid it. \\"e 
said that from this post D'Artagiian saw every thiii<.f. 
He ()bserv('d the goings and comings of the waiters; the 
arrival of fresli drinkers; tlu^ welcome, sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, given to tlie new-comers, by others 
already installed. He ohsca’vt'd all this to amus(i liim- 
self, for the tlurl y-scven and a half jastoles were a long 
lime coming. Kaoid recalled liis attention to it. ‘‘JMon- 
sieiir,” said he, you do not. luirry your taiant, and the 
condemned will soon lna‘e. There will then ho such a 
press we shall not he ahle to g(‘t out.” 

“You are right,” said the musketcjr, ^^Ifola! oh! 
somel)ody tlnuad /” lliit it was in vain lie 

cried and knocked upon the wre(‘k ot tlui old tal)le, which 
felltopiiices ])enea.th his list.; nohody vauih), D’ Arta.gnaii 
w^’as pre[>aring to go and seek tlui iutharcticr himself, to 
force liim to a (hdinite (‘Xj)lanation, wdam the door of tlio 
court ill which he was wilh Kaoul, a door wlueh 
commnuicated Avilh tlie gankai situated at the ha(;k, 
opiaied, and a mandressiid as a cavalier, w'illi liis sword 
in the sheath, l)ut not at his Ixdt, (*rossed the court with- 
out closing the door; and having east an ohlapaj glanen 
at lyArtagnan and his companion, dii'ctded his course 
towards the c'm?>ur^ntself, l(U)king ahout in all directions 
with his eyes ea]Kvhle of piercing walls of cons(nencps. 
“ Humph 1 ” said D’Artagnan, “ my tenants are com- 
municating. That, no doubt, now, is &^jmo amateur in 
hanging matters.” At the same moment, the cries and 
disturbance in the upper chaiiilxjrs ceascxl. Silence, 
under such circumstances, sni’prises more than a twofold 
increase of noise. D’Artagnan wished to see what was 
the cause of this sudden silence. Ho then perceived that 
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this man, dressed as a cavalier, had just entered the 
principal chamber, and was harai^ing the tipplers, who 
all listened to him with the greatest attention. D’Ar- 
tagnan would perhaps have heard his speech but for the 
dominant noise of the popular clamors, which made a 
formidable accompaniment to the harangue of the orator. 
But it was soon finished, and all the people the cabaret 
contained came out, one after the other, in little groups, 
so that there only remained six in the chamber ; one of 
these six, the man with the sword, took the caharetier 
aside, engaging him in discourse more or less serious, 
whilst the others lit a great fire in the chimney-place — a 
circumstance rendered strange by the fine weather and 
the heat. 

“ It is very singular,” said D’Artagnan to Raoul, “ but 
I think I know those faces yonder.” 

“ Don’t you think you can smell the smoke here?” said 
Raoul. 

“ I rather think I can smell a conspiracy,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

He had not finished speaking, when four of these men 
came down into the court, and without the appearance of 
any bad design, mounted guard at the door of communica- 
tion, casting, at intervals, glances at D’Artagnan, which 
signified many things. 

“ said D’Artagnan, in a low voice, “there 

is something going on. Are you curious, RaouT? ” 

“ According to the subject, chevalier.” 

“ Well, I am as curious as an old woman. Come a little 
more in front ; we shall get a better view of the place. I 
would lay a wager that view will be something curious.” 

“ But you know, monsieur le chevalier, that I am not 
willing to become a passive and indifferent spectator of 
the death of the two poor devils.” 

“And If then'— do you think 1 am a savage? We will 
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go in again, when it is time to do so. Come along ! ’’ And 
&ey made their way towards Ihe front of the house, and 
placed themselves near the window which, still more 
strangely than the rest, remained unoccupied. The two 
last drinkers, instead of looking out at this window, kept 
up the fire. On seeing D’Artagnan and his friend enter : 
— “Ah! ah! a reinforcement,” murmured they. 

D’Artagnan jogged Raoul’s elbow. “ Yes, my braves, a 
reinforcement,” said he ; “ cordieu / there is a famous fire. 
Whom are you going to cook?” 

The two men uttered a shout of jovial laughter, and, 
instead of answering, threw on more wood. D’Artagnan 
could not take his eyes off them. 

“ I suppose,” said one of the fire-makers, “ they sent you 
to tell us the time — did not they?” 

“ Without doubt they have,” said D’Artagnan, anxious 
to know what was going on ; “ why should I be here else, 
if it were not for that ? ” 

“Then place yourself at the window, if you please, and 
observe.” D’Artagnan smiled in his mustache, made 4 
sign to Raoul, and placed himself at the window. 


CHAPTER VI. 

VIVB c<».bbbt! 

The spectacle which the Grdve now presented was a 
frightful one. The heads, leveled by the j)er 8 pective, ex- 
tended afar, thick and agitated as the ears of com in a vast 
plain. From time to time a fresh report, or a distant ru- 
mor, made the heads oscillate and thousands of eyes flash, 
Now and then there were great movements. AU those 
ears of corn bent, and became waves more agitated than 
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those of the ocean, which rolled from the extremities to 
the center, and beat, like the tides, against the hedge of ■ 
archers who surrounded the gibbets. Then the handles 
of the halberds were let fall uijon the heads and shoulders 
of the rash invaders ; at times, also, it was the steel as 
well as the wood, and, in that case, a large empty circle 
was formed around the guard ; a space conquered upon 
the extremities, which underwent, in their turn the oppres- 
sion of the sudden movement, which drove them against 
the parapets of the Seine. From the window, that com- 
manded a view of the whole Place, D’Artagnan saw, with 
interior satisfaction, that such of the musketeers and 
guards as found themselves involved in the crowd, were 
able, with blows of their fists and the hilts of their swords, 
to keep room. He even remarked that they had succeeded, 
by that esprit de corps which doubles the strength of the 
soldier, in getting together m one group to the amount 
of about fifty men ; and that, with the exception of a 
dozen stragglers whom he still saw rolling here and there, 
the nucleus was complete, and within reach of his voice. 
But it was not the musketeers and guards only that drew 
the attention of D’Artagnan. Around the gibbets, and 
particularly at the entrances to the arcade of Saint- Jean, 
moved a noisy mass, a busy mass ; daring faces, resolute 
demeanors were to be seen here and there, mingled with 
silly faces and indifferent demeanors ; signals were ex- 
changed, hands given and taken. D’Artagnan remarked 
among the groups, and those groups the most animated, 
the face of the cavalier whom he had seen enter by the 
door of communication from his garden, and who had 
gone upstairs to harangue the drinkers. That man was 
organizing troops and giving orders. 

*^Mordi(ntm! ” saidD’Artagnan to himself, “ I was not de* 
oeived } I know that man,-*-it is Menneville. What the 
devil ia he doing here 1 ’* 
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A distant murmur, which became more distinct by 
degrees, stopped this reflection, and drew his attention 
another way. This murmur was occasioned by the arrival 
of the culprits ; a strong picket of archers preceded them, 
and appeared at the angle of the arcade. The entire 
crowd now joined as if in one cry; all the cries united 
formed one immense howl. D’Artagnan saw Raoul was 
becoming pale, and he slapped him roughly on the shoulder. 
The fire-keepers turned round on hearing the great cry, 
and asked what was going on. “ The condemned are 
arrived,” said D’Artagnan. “ That’s well,” replied they, 
again replenishing the fire. D’Artagnan looked at them 
with much uneasiness ; it was evident that these men 
who were making such a fire for no apparent purpose had 
some strange intentions. The condemned appeared upon 
the Place. They were walking, the executioner before 
them, whilst fifty archers formed a hedge on their right 
and their left. Both were dressed in black ; they appeared 
pale, but firm. They looked impatiently over the people’s 
heads, standing on tip-toe at every step. D’Artagnan 
remarked this. Mordimtxt" cried he, “they are in a 
great hurry to get a sight of the gibbet ! ” li^ul drew 
back, without, however, having the power to leave the 
window. Terror even has its attractions. 

“ To the death ! to the death ! ” cried fifty thousand 
voices. 

“ Yes; to the death I ” howisd a hundred frantic others, 
as if the great mass had given them the reply. 

“ To the halter 1 to the halter 1 ” cried the great whole j 
“ V\v«leroir* 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan, “ this is droll ; I should have 
thought it 'Was M. Colbert who had caused them to be 
hung.” 

There was, at this moment, a great rolling movement 
in the crowd, which stopped for a moment the march of 
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the (Kmdemned. The people of a bold and resolute mien, 
whom b’Artagnan had observed, by dint of pressing, 
pushing, and. lifting themselves up, had succeeded in 
almost touching the hedge of archers. The eortSgfe resumed 
its march. All at once, to cries of “ yive Colbert ! ” 
those men, of whom D’Artagnan never lost sight, fell 
upon the escort, which in vain endeavored to stand against 
them. . Behind these men was the crowd. Then com- 
menced, amidst a frightful tumult, as frightful a con- 
fusion. This time, there was somethii^ more than cries 
of expectation or cries of joy, there were cries of pw. 
Halberds struck men down, swords ran them throiljgh, 
muskets were discharged at them. The confusion became 
then so great that 'D’Artagnan could no longer distinguish 
anything. Then, from this chaos, suddenly surged some- 
l^g like a visible intention, like a will pronounced, 
llieoondemned had been torn from the hands of the guards, 
and were being dragged towards the house of L’lmage- 
de-Notre-Dame. Those who dragged them shouted, “ Vive 
Colbert ! ” The people hesitated, not knowing which they 
oil^t to fall upon, the archers or the aggressors. What 
estopped, the people was, that those who cried “ Vive Col- 
bert!.** began to cry, at the same time, “ No halter! No 
halter! to Hie fire! to the fire! bum the thieves! burn the 
exHuHoners !” This cry, shouted with an ensembley obtained 
enHiiu^tio success. The populace had come to witness 
talk tiDseaHon, and here was an opportunity of^sred them 
of performing one themselves. It was tihis thm must be 
mbst agreeable to the populace : therefor^ they ranged 
themselves immediately on the party of the aggressors 
Igaihet toe arche^ crying with the minority, which had 
b^me, thanks to them, the most compact* majority. 
“ Te^ yes to the fire with the thieves 1 . FSw Cfelbert! ** 
** M<)rdiouett ’* exclaimed H’Aripgnani ^ this begins to 
;loO)c 
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One of the men who remained near the chimney 
approached the window, a firebrand in his hand. « Ah, 
ah ! ” said he, “ it gets warm.” Then, turning to his 
companion, ‘‘There is the signal,” added he; and he 
immediately applied the burning brand to the wainscot- 
ing. Now, this cabaret of the Image-de-N6tre-Dame was 
not a very newly-built house ; and therefore, did not re- 
quire much entreating to take fire. In a second the 
boards began to crackle, and the fiames arose sparkling 
to the ceiling. A howling from without replied to the 
shouts of the incendiaries. D’Artagnan, who had not 
seen what passed, from being engaged at the window, 
felt, at the same time, the smoke which choked him and 
the fire that scorched him. “ HoU /” cried he, taming 
round,“is the fire here? Are you drunk or mad, my 
masters?” 

The two men looked at each other with an air of astonish- 
ment. “ In what ? ” asked they of D’Artagnan ; “ was it 
not a thing agreed upon ? ” 

“ A thing agreed upon that you should bum my house ! ” 
vociferated D’Artagnan, snatching the brand from the 
hand of the incendiary, and striking him with it across 
the face. The second wanted to assist his comrade, but 
Raoul, seizing him by the middle, threw him out of the 
window, whilst D’Artagnan pushed his man down the 
stairs. Raoul, first disengaged, tore the burning wainscot- 
ing down, and threw it fiaming into the chamber. At a 
glance, D’Artagnan saw there was nothing to be feared 
from the fire, and sprang to the window. The disorder 
was at its height. The air was filled with simultaneous 
cries of “ To the fire! ” “ To the death ! ” “ To the halter I ” 
“ To the stake ! ” “ Vive Colbert ! ” “ Vive le roi I ”■ The 
group which had forced the culprits from the hands of 
tile archers had drawn close to the house, which appeared 
to be the goal towards which they dragged them. IkUa- 
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neville was at the head of this group, shouting louder than 
all the others, “I’o the Are 1 to the fire! Vive Colbert! ” 
D’Artagnan began to comprehend what was meant. They 
wanted to burn the condemned, and his house was to serve 
as a funeral pile. 

“ Halt, there ! ” cried he, sword in hand, and one 
foot upon the window. “ Menneville, what do you want 
to do?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” cried the latter; “give way, 
give way 1 ” 

“ To the fire I to the fire with the thieves ! Vive Col- 
bert ! ” 

These cries exasperated D’Artagnan. Mordioux I " 
said he. “ What ! burn the poor devils who are only con- 
demned to be hung ? that is infamous I ” 

Before the door, however, the mass of anxious spectators, 
rolled back against the walls, had become more thick, and 
closed up the way. Menneville and his men, who were 
dragging along the culprits, were within ten paces of the 
door. 

Menneville made a last effort. “Passage! passage I” 
cried he, pistol in hand. 

“ Burn them ! burn them ! ” repeated the crowd. “ The 
Image-de-Notre-Dame is on fire 1 Burn the thieves ! bum 
the monopolists in the Image-de-Notre-Dame ! ” 

There -now remained no doubt, it was plainly ifArta- 
gnan’s house that was their .object. D’Artagnan remem- 
bered the old cry, always so effective from his mouth ; 
“ .1 wot / mousquetaires / ” shouted he, with the voice of a 
giant, with one of those voices which dominate over cannon, 
the sea, the tempest. “ A moi I mouaqmtairee /” And sus- 
pending himself by the arm from the balcony, he allowed 
himself to drop amidst the crowd, which began to draw 
back from a house that rained men. Raoul was on the 
ground as soon as he, both sword in hand. All the musket* 
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eers on the Place heard that challenging cry— all turned 
round at that cry, and recognized D’Artagnan. “To the 
captain, to the captain ! ” cried they, in their turn. And 
the crowd opened before them as though before the prow 
of a vessel. At that moment D’Artagnan and Mennevillo 
found themselves face to face. “ Passage, passage 1 ” cried 
Menneville, seeing that he was within an arm’s length of 
the door. 

“ No one passes here,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Take that, then!” said Menneville, firing his pistol, 
almost within arm’s-length. But before the cock fell, 
D’Artagnan had struck up Menneville’s arm with the hilt 
of his sword, and passed the blade through his body. 

“ I told you plainly to keep yourself quiet,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan to Menneville, who rolled at his feet. 

“ Passage ! passage ! ” cried the companions of Menne- 
ville, at first terrified, but soon recovering, when they 
found they had only to do with two men. But those 
two men were hundred-armed giants ; the swords flew 
about in their hands like the burning glaive of the arch- 
angel. They pierce with its point, strike with the flat, 
cut witli the edge; every stroke brings down a man. 
“For the king!” cried D’Artagnan, to every man he 
struck at, that is to say, to every man that fell. This 
cry bacame the charging word for the musketeers, who, 
guided by it, joined D’Artagnan. During this time the 
archers, recovering from tho panic they had undergone* 
charge the aggressors in the rear, and regular as mill- 
strokes, overturn or knock down all that oppose them. 
The crowd, which sees swords gleaming, and drops of 
blood flying in the air— the crowd falls back and crushes 
itself. At’ length cries for mercy and of despair resound ; 
that is, the farewell of the vanquished. The two con- 
demned are again in the hands of the archers. D’Arta- 
gnan approaches them, seeing them, pale and sinking: 
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“ Console yourselves, poor men,” said he, “ you will not 
undergo the frightful torture with which these wretches 
threatened you. The king has condemned you to be 
hung : you shall only be hung. Go on, hang them, and it 
will be over.” 

There is no longer anything going on at the Image-de- 
N6tre-Dame. The fire has been extinguished with two 
tuns of wine in default of water. The conspirators have 
fled by the garden. The archers were dragging the cul- 
prits to the gibbets. From this moment the affair did 
not occupy much time. The executioner, heedless about 
operating according to the rules of art, made such haste, 
that he dispatched the condemned in a couple of minutes. 
In the meantime the people gathered around D’Artagnan, 
—they felicitated, they cheered him. He wiped his brow, 
streaming with sweat, and his sword, streaming with 
blood. He shrugged his shoulders at seeing Menneville 
writhing at his feet in the last convulsions. And, while 
Kaoul turned away his eyes in compassion, he pointed to 
the musketeers the gibbets laden with their melancholy 
fruit. “ Poor devUs I ” said he, “ I hope they died bless- 
ing me, for I saved them with great difBculty.” These 
words caught the ear of Menneville at the moment when 
he himself was breathing his last sigh. A dark, ironical 
smile flitted across his lips ; he wished to reply, Imt the 
effort hastened the snapping of the chord of lifh— he ex- 
pired. • 

“Oh! all this is very frightful!” murmured Kaoul: 
“ let us begone, monsieur le chevalier.” 

“ You are not wounded ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Not afr all ; thwk you.” 

“ That’s well ! Thou art a brave fellow, mordiouxf 
The head of the father, and the arm of Porthos. Ah ! if 
he had been here, good Porthos, you would have seen 
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something worth looking at.” Then as if by way of re- 
membrance— 

“But where the devil can that brave Porthos be?” 
murmured D’Artagnan. 

“ Come, chevalier, pray come away,” urged Raoul. 

“One minute, my friend ; let me take my thirty-seven 
and a half pistoles, and I am at your service. The house 
is a good property,” added D’Artagnan, as he entered the 
Image-de-Notre-Dame, “ but decidedly, even if it were 
less profitable, I should prefer its being in another 
quarter,” 


CHAPTER VII. 

wow M. o’btmebis’s diamond pabsbd into thb bands op m. 
d’abtagnan. 

Whilst this violent, noisy, and bloody scene was pass- 
ing on the Grdve, several men, barricaded behind the gate 
of communication with the garden, replaced their swords 
in their sheaths, assisted one among them to mount a ready 
saddled horse which was waiting in the garden, and like 
a flock of startled birds, fled in all directions, some cflmb- 
ing the walls, others rushing out at the gates with all the 
fufy of a panic. He who mdUnted the horse, and gave 
. him the spur so sharply that the animal was near leap- 
ing the wall, this cavalier, we say, crossed the Place 
Baudoyer, passed like lightning before the crowd in the 
streets, riding against, running over, and knocking down 
all that came in his way, and, ten minutes after, arrived 
at thegates of the superintendent, more outof breath than 
his. horse. The Abb4 Fouquet, at the clatter of the hoofs 
on the pavement, appeared at a window of the courl^ and ' 
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before even the cavalier had set foot to the ground, “ Well! 
Danecamp?” cried he, leaning half out of the window. ' 

“ Well, it is all over,” replied the cavalier. 

“ All over ! ” cried the abb6. “ Then they are saved ? ” 

“ No, monsieur,” replied the cavalier, “ they are hung.” 

“Hung!” repeated the abb6, iiurning pale. A lateral 
door suddenly opened, and Fouquet appeared in the cham< 
ber, pale, distracted, with lips half opened, breathing a 
cry of grief and anger. He stopped upon the threshold 
to listen to what was addressed from the court to the 
window. 

“Miserable wretches!” said the abb6, “you did not 
fight, then?” 

“ Like lions.” 

“ Say like cowards.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“ A hundred men accustomed to war, sword in hand, 
are worth ten thousand archers in a surprise. Where is 
Menneville, that boaster, that braggart, who was to come 
back either dead or a conqueror.” 

“Well, monsieur, he has kept his word. He is dead!” 

“Dead! Who killed liim?” 

' “A demon disguised as a man, a giant armed with ten 
flaming swords — a madman, who at one blow extin- 
guished the fire, put down the riot, and caused a hum 
dred musketeers to rise up out of the pavement of the 
Grfeve,” . t 

Fouquet raised his brow, streaming with sweat, mur- 
muring, “Oh! lyodot and D’Eymeris! dead! dead! 
dead! and I dishonored.” 

The abb6 turned round, and perceiving his brother, 
despairing and livid, “ Come, come,” said he, * it is a blow 
of fate, monsieur; we must not lament thus. Our at' 

tempt bae failed, because God * 

“Be silent, abh^l be ailentl” eried Eonquet, “yow 
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ezouses are bliuphemies. Order that man up here, and 
Ipt Ipm relate the details of this terrible event.” 

“But, brother ” 

“ Obey, monsieur I ” 

The abb4 made a sign, and in half a minute the man’s 
step was heard upon the stairs. At the same time Qour- 
ville appeared behind Fouquet, like the guardian angel of 
the superintendent, pressing one finger on bis Ups to en- 
join observation even amidst the bursts of his grief. The 
minister resumed all the serenity that human strength 
left at the disposal of a heart half broken with sorrow. 
Danecamp appeared. “Make your report,” said Oour- 
ville. » 

“ Monsieur,” replied the messenger, “ we received orders 
to carry off the prisoners, and to cry Colbert I’ 

whilst carrying them off.” 

“To burn them alive, was it not, abb4?” interrupted 
Gourville. 

“ Yes, yes, the order was given to Menneville. Henne- 
ville knew what was to be done, and MennevDle is dead.” 

This news appeared rather to reassure Gourville than 
to sadden him. 

“Yes, certainly to bum them alive,” said the abb4, 
eagerly. 

“ Granted, monsieur, granted,” said the man, looking 
into the eyes and the faces ot the two interlocutors, to as- 
oe|tain what there was profitable or disadvantageous to 
himself in telling the truth. 

“Now, proceed,” said Gourville. 

“The prisoners,” cried Danecamp, “were brought to 
the Grdve, and the people, in a fury, Insisted uptm their 
being bumt’instead of being hung.” 

^ “And the people were right,” said the abb4. “ Go on.” 

“ Bui,” resumed the man, “at the moment the archecs 
were broken, at the, moment tha fire wm set to one of the 
voi«h.-»4 
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houses of the Place destined to serve as ' a funeral-pile for 
the guilty, this fury, this demon, this giant of whom 1 
told you, and who, we had been informed, was the pro- 
prietor of the house in question, aided by a young man 
who accompanied him, threw out of the window those 
who kept up the fire, called to his assistance the musket- 
eers who were in the crowd, leaped himself from the win- 
dow of the first story into the Place, and plied his sword 
so desperately that the victory was restored to the archers, 
the prisoners were retaken, and Menneville killed. When 
once recaptured, the condemned were executed in three 
minutes.” Fouquet, in spite of his self-command, could 
not prevent a deep groan escaping him. 

“ And this man, the proprietor of the house, what is his 
name?” said the abb6. 

“I cannot tell you, not having even been able to get 
sight of him ; my post had been appointed in the garden, 
and I remained at my post : only the affair was related 
to me as I repeat it. I was ordered, when once the affair 
was at an end, to come at best speed and announce to you 
the manner in which it finished. According to this 
order, I set out, full gallop, and here I am.” 

“ Very well, monsieur, we have nothing else to ask of 
you,” said the abb6, more and more dejected, in propor- 
tion as the moment approached for finding himself alone 
with his brother. 

“ Have you been paid ? ” •asked Gourville. 

“ Partly, monsieur,” replied Danocamp. 

“Here are twenty pistoles. Begone, monsieur, and 
never forget to defend, as this time has been done, the 
true interests of the king.” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” said the man, bowing and pocketing 
the money. After which he went out. Scarcely had the 
door closed after him when Fouquet, who had remained 
moti<mles8, advanced with a rapid step and stood be- 
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twoen the abb4 and Gourville. Both of them at the same 
time opened their mouths to speak to him, « No excuses,” 
said he,, “no recriminations against anybody. If I had 
not been a false ftiend I should not have confided to any 
one the care of delivering Lyodot and D’Eymeris. I 
alone am guilty ) tome alone are reproaches and remorse 
due. Leave me, abbe.” 

“ And yet, monsieur, you will not prevent me,” replied 
the latter, “ from endeavoring to find out the miserable 
fellow who has intervened to the advantage of M. Colbert 
in this so well-arranged affair; for, if it is good policy to 
love our friends dearly, I do not believe that is bad which 
consists in obstinately pursuing our enemies.” 

“ A truce to imlicy, abb<5 ; begone, I beg of you, and do 
not let me hear any more of you till I send for you ; what 
we most need is circumspection and silence. You have a 
terrible example before you, gentlemen: no reprisals, I 
forbid them,” 

“There are no orders,” grumbled the abb6, “ which will 
prevent me from avenging a family affront upon the guilty 
person.” 

“ And I,” cried Fouquet, in that imperative tone to which 
one feels there is nothing to reply, “if you entertain one 
thought, one single thought, which is not the absolute ' 
expression of my will, I will have you cast into the Bna- 
tile two hours after that thought has manifested itself. 
Regulate your conduct accordingly, abb5.” 

The abb6 colored and bowed. Fouquet made a sign to 
Gourville to follow him, and was already directing his 
steps towards his cabinet, when the usher announced with 
a loud voice: “Monsieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

“Who is he,” said Fouquet, negligently, to Gourville. 

“ An ex-lieutenant of his majesty’s musketeers,” replied 
Gourville, in the same tone. Fouquet did not even take 
the trouble to reflect, aud resinned his walk. “ 1 beg your 
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pardon, monseigneurl ” said Qourville, ‘‘blut I have re- 
membered ; this brave man has quitted the king’s service, 
and probably comes to receive’ an installment of some 
pension or other.” 

“ Devil take him ! ” said Fouquet, why does he choose 
his opportunity so ill?” 

“ Permit me then, monseigneur, to announce your re- 
fusal to him ; for he is one of my acquaintance, and is a 
man whom, in our present circumstances, it would be 
better to have as a friend than an enemy.” 

“ Answer him as you please,” said Fouquet. 

“ Eh I good Lord 1 ” said the abb6, still full of malice, 
like an egotistical man ; “ tell him there is no money, 
particularly for musketeers.” 

But scarcely had the abb6 uttered this imprudent 
speech, when the partly-open door was thrown back, and 
D’Artagnan appeared. 

“ Eh ! Monsieur Fouquet,” said he, « I was well aware 
there was no money for musketeers here. Therefore I 
did not come to obtain any, but to have it refused. That 
being done, receive my thanks. I give you good-day, 
and will go and seek it at M. Ctolbert’s.” And he went 
out, making an easy bow. 

“Gourvllle,” said Fouquet, “run after that man and 
bring him back.” Gourville obeyed, and overtook D’Ar- 
tagnan on the stairs. 

D’Artagnan, hearing steps behind him, turned round 
and perceived Gourville. “ Mordiowt! my dear monsieur,” 
said he, “these are sad lessons which you gentlemen of 
finance teach us ; — come to M.Fouquet to receive a sum 
accorded by his majesty, and I amsreceived like a mendicant 
who comes to ask charity, or a thief who coihes to steid a 
piece of plate.” 

“ But you pronounced the mane of M. Ck)lbert, my dear 
If, d* 4 r(agnan ; you said you were gcdng to M.Odbert’s?’* 
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**I certainly am going there, were it only to ask satis- 
faction of the pwple who try to burn houses, crying ‘ Fi»< 
Colbert!’” 

Gourville pricked up his ears. . “ Oh, oh I ” said he, “you 
allude to what has just happened at the 6r6ve?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ And in what did that which has taken place concern 
you?” 

“ What I do you ask me whether it concerns pie or does 
not concern me, if M. Colbert pleases to make a funeral- 
pile of my house ? ’_’ 

“So ho, your house— was it your house they wanted to 
bum!” 

“ Fardieu ! was it ! ” 

“Is the cabwti of the Image-de-Notre-Dame yours, 
then?” 

“ It has been this week.” 

“Well, then, are you the brave captain, are you the 
valiant blade who dispersed those who wished to bum 
the condemned ? ” 

“ My dear Monsieur Gourville, put yourself in my place. 
I was an agent of the public force and a landlord, too. 
As a captain, it is my duty to have the orders of the king 
accomplished. As a proprietor, it is to my interest my 
house should not be burnt. I have at the same time 
attended to the laws of in.terest and duty in replacing 
Messrs. Lyodot and D’Eymeris in the hands of the archers.” 

“Then it was you who threw the man out of the 
window ? ” 

“ It was I, myself, ” replied D’Artagnan, modestly. 

** And you .who killed Menneville ? 

. « Ihad that misfortune,” said D’Artagnan, bowing like 
a man who is being congratulated. 

“Jit was yea then, in short, who caused the two con. 
demned persons to be hung ?” 
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“ Instead of being burnt, yes, monsieur, and I am proud 
of it. I saved the poor devils from horrible tortures. 
Understand, my dear Monsieur de Gourville,* that they 
wanted to burn them alive ? It exceeds imagination ! ” 
“ Go, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, go,” said Gour- 
vdle, anxious to spare Fouquet the sight of the man who 
had just caused hini such profound grief. 

“ No,” said Fouquet, who had heard all from the door 
of the antechamber ; “ not so ; on the contrary. Monsieur 
d’Artagnan, come in.” 

D’Artagnan wiped from the hilt of his sword a last 
bloody trace, which had escaped his notice, and returned. 
He then found himself face to face with these three men, 
whose countenances wore very different expressions. 
With the abbd it was anger, with Gounrille stupor, with 
Fouquet it was dejection. 

“ I beg your pardon, monsieur le ministre,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “but my time is short; I have to go to the office 
of the intendant, to have an explanation with Monsieur 
Colbert, and to receive my quarter’s pension.” 

“ But, monsieur,” said Fouquet, “ there is money here.” 
D’Artagnan looked at the superintendent with aston- 
ishment. “ You have been answered inconsiderately, 
monsieur, I know, because I heard it said the minister ; 
“ a man of your merit ought to be known by everybody.” 
D’Artagnan bowed. “ Have you an order ? ” added Fou- 
quet. 

« Yes, monsieur.” 

“Give it me, I will pay you. myself; come with me.” 
He made a sign to Goulrville and the abb4, who remained 
in the chamber where thqy were. He led.- D’Arta|man 
Into his cabinet. - As soon as the door was shut, “How 

'much is due to you, monsieur ? ” 

“ Why, somethii^ like five thousand ^livres, mon. 
Wigwaur,” 
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“ For arrears of pay ? *' 

“ For a quarter’s pay.” 

“ A quarter consisting of five thousand livres ! ” said 
Fouquet, fixing upon the musketeer a searching look. 
“ Does the king, then, give ypu twenty thousand livres a 
year?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, twenty thousand livres a year. 
Do you think it is too much? ” 

“ T ? ” cried Fouquet, and he smiled bitterly. “ If I had 
any knowledge of mankind, if I were — instead of being 
a frivolous, inconsequent, and vain spirit — of a prudent 
and reflective spirit ; if, in a word, I .had, as certain per- 
sons have known how, regulated my life, you would not 
receive twenty thousand livres a year, but a hundred 
thousand, and you would not belong to the king but to 
me.” 

D’Artagnan colored slightly. There is sometimes in 
the manner in which an oulogiura is given, in the voice, in 
the affectionate tone, aix»ison so sweet, that the strongest 
mind is intoxicated by it. The superintendent terminated 
his speech by opening a drawer, and taking from it four 
rwdemat^ which he placed before D’Artagnan. The Gas- 
con opened one. “Gold!” said he. 

“ It will be less burdensome, monsieur.” 

“But then, monsieur, these make twenty thousand 
livres.” 

“ No doubt they do.” 

“ But only five are due to me.” 

“I wish to spare you the trouble of coming four times 
to my office.” 

“ You overwhelm me, monsieur.” 

* I do only what I ought to do, monsieur le chevalier ; 
and I hope you will not bear me any malice on account of. 
the rude reception my brother gave you. He is of a Boat) 
cipricious disposition.” 
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“Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, “believe me, nothing 
would grieve me more than an excuse from you.” 

“ Therefore I will make no more, and will content my- 
self with asking you a favor.” 

“Oh, monsieur.” 

Fouquet drew from his finger a ring worth about a 
thousand pistoles. “Monsieur,” said he, “ this stone was 
given me by a friend of my childhood, by a man to whom 
you have rendered a great service.” 

“ A service — I ? ” said the musketeer ; “ I have rendered 
a service to on§ of your friends ?” 

“You cannot have forgotten it, monsieur, for it dates 
this very, day.” 

“ And that friend’s name was 1 ” 

“M. d’Eymeris.” 

“ One of the condemned ?” 

“ Yes, one of the victims. Well ! Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
in return for the service you have rendered him, I beg 
you to accept this diamond. Do so for my sake.” 

“Monsieur! you ” 

“ Accept it, I say. To-day is with me a day of mourn- 
ing; hereafter you will, perhaps, learn why; to-day I 
have lost one friend ; well, I will try to get another.” 

“But, Monsieur Fouquet 

“Adieu! Monsieur d’Artagnan, adieu!” cried Fou- 
quet, with much emotion; “or rathef, rerotV.” And 
the minister quitted the cabinet, leaving in the hands of 
the musketeer the ring and the twenty thousand livres. 

“ Oh ! ’’ eaid D’Artagnan, after a moment’s dark reflec- 

tion. “How on eartham Ito understand what this means? 

I I can understand this much, only : he Is a 
gaUmt mau r I will go and explain matters to M. Col- 
And he went out. 
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CHAPTER Via 

OF THE NOTABLE DIFFERENCE d’aRTAGNAN FINDS BETWEEN 
MONSIEUR THE INTBNDANT AND MON8IEUB THE SUPBBIN- 
TBNDENT. 

M. Colbert resided in the Rue Neuve des Petits-Champs, 
in a house which had belonged to Beautru. D’ Artagnan’s 
legs cleared the distance in a short quarter of an hour. When 
he arrived at the residence of the new favorite, the court 
was full of archers and police, who * came to congratulate 
him, or to excuse themselves, according to whether he 
should choose to praise or blame. The sentiment of flat- 
tery is instinctive with people of abject condition ; they 
have the sense of it, as the wild animal has that of hear- 
ing and smell. These people, or their leader, understood 
that there was a pleasure to" offer to M. Colbert, in render- 
ing him an account of the fashion in which his name had 
been pronounced during the rash enterprise of the morn- 
ing. D’Artagnan made his appearance just as the chief 
of the watch was giving his report. He stood close to the 
door, behind the archers. That officer took Colbert ou 
one side, in spite of his resist&nce and the contraction of 
his bushy eyebrows. “In case,” .said he, “you really 
desired, monsieur, that the people should do justice on 
the two traitors, it would have been wise to warn us of' 
it; for, indqed, monsieur, in spite of our regret at dis- 
pleasing you, of thwarting your views, we had our orders 

to execute.” 

“Triple fool!” replied Colbert, furiously shaking his 
iHdv fAiirtk and black as a mauej “what are you teUllig 
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jofitiee upon Mennerille and restored things to orddr.’’ 

Colbert opened his eyes and interrogated the chief of 
the watch with a look-*-“ Ah 1 it is very true/’ said the 
latter, “that this gentleman saved us.” 

“Why did you not tell me, monsieuf^ that you came to 
relate me this ? ” said Colbert with envy ; “ everything 
is explained, and more favorably for you than for any 
body else.” 

“You are in error, monsieur I’intendant, I did not at all 
come for the purpose of relating that to you.” 

“It is an exploit, nevertheless.^’ 

“Oh I” said the musketeer carelessly, “constant habit 
blunts the mind.” 

“ To what do I owe the honor of your visit, then 1 ” 

“ Simply to this t the king ordered me to come to you.” 
“ Ahl ” said Colbert, recovering himself, when he saw 
D’Artagnan draw a paper from his pocket it is to de- 
mand some money of me f ” 

“Precisely, Monsieur.” 

“ Have the goodness to wait, if you please, monsieur, till 

1 have dispatched the report of the watch.” 

D’Artagnan turned upon his heel, insolently enough, 

and finding himself face to face with Colbert, after his 
first turn, he bowed to him as a harlequin would have 
done ; Ihei^ after a second evolution, Ij^e directed his steps 
towards the door in quick time. Colbert was struck with 
this pointed rudeness, to which he .was not accustomed. 
In general, men of the swordj when they came to his 
office, had such a want of money, that though their feet 
seemed to take root in the marble, they hardly lost their 
1 . patience. W'as D’Artagnan going straight to the king? 
Would he go and describe his rough reception, or r^dnt 
Ii^ ixploltf This wae a matter for grave oonsideration« 
Jfe all events, the inomoit was badly chosen to seitd l^At^ 
ttgoMi awa^l whether^ oame from the kir^, or on big 
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<^gm account: The musketeer had rendered too great a 
service, and that too recently, fpr it to be already for- 
gotten. Therefore Colbert thought it would be better to 
shake off his arrogance and call D’Artagnan back, “ Ho! 
Monsieur D’Artaghan,” cried Colbert, “what! are you 
leaving me thus?” 

D’Artagnan turned round: “Why not?” said he, 
quietly, “ we have no more to say to each other, have 
we ? ” 

“ You have at least money to receive, as you have an 
order?” 

“ Who, I ? Oh ! not at all, my dear Monsieur Colbert.” 

“ But, monsieur, you have an order. And, in the same 
manner as you give a sword-thrust, when you are required, 
I, on my part, pay when an order is presented to me. Pre- 
sent youfs.” 

“ It is useless, my dear Monsieur Colbert,” said D’Ar-' 
tagnan, who inwardly enjoyed this confusion in the ideas 
of Colbert ; “ my order is paid.” 

« Paid, by whom ? ” 

“ By monsieur le surintendant.?’ 

Colbert grew pale. 

“Explain yourself,” said he, in a stifled voice— “if you 
are paid why do you show me that paper ? ” 

“In consequence of the word of order of which you 
spoke to me so ingeniously just now, dear M. Colbert ; the 
king told me to take a quarter of the pension he is pleased 
to make me.” 

“ Of me ? ” said Colbert, 

“Not exactly. The king said to me: ‘Go to M. Fou- 
quet ; the superintendent wiU, perhaps, have no money, 
then you VUl go and draw it of M. Colbert.’ ” 

The countenance of M. Colbert brightenedfora moment; 
but it was with his unfortunate physiognomy as with # 
- stormy sky, sometimes radiant, sometimes daric as night, 
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according as the lightning-gleams or the cloud passes. 

« Eh ! and was there any money in the superintendent’s 
coffers?” asked he. 

“ Why, yes, he could not he badly off for money,” re- 
plied D’Artagnan— “ it may be believed, since M. Fouquet, 

instead of paying me a quarter or five thousand livres 

“ A quarter or five thousand livres ! ” cried Colbert, 
struck, as Fouquet had been, with the generosity of the 
sum for a soldier’s pension, “why, that would be a pen- 
sion of twenty thousand livres?” 

“Exactly, M. Colbert. Peste! you reckon like old 
Pythagoras ; yes, twenty thousand livres.” 

“Ten times the appointment of an intendant of the 
finances. I beg to offer you my compliments,” said Col- 
bert, with a vicious smile. 

“Oh!” said D’Artagnan, “the king apolo^zed for 
giving me so little; but he promised to'make it more 
hereafter, when he should be richq but I must be gone, 
having much to do 

“•So, then, notwithstanding the expectation of the king, 
the superintendent paid you, did he?” 

“In the same manner as, in opposition to the king’s 

expectation, you refused to pay me.” 

“I did not refuse, monsieur, ! only begged you to wait. 
And you say that M. Fouquet paid you your five thousand 

livres?” " 

“Yes, as you might have done; but he did even better 
than that, M. Colbert.” 

“ And what did he do ? ” 

« He politely counted me down the sum-total, saying, 
that for the king, his coffers were always full.” 

“The sum-total! M. Fouquet has given ydu twenty 
thousand livres instead of five thousand?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“And what for?” 
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«*In order to spare me thtee visits to the money-chest 
of the superintendent, so that I have the twenty thousand 
livres in my pocket in good new coin. You see, then, that 
I am able to go away without standing in need of you, 
■having come here only for form’s sake.” And D’Arta- 
gnan slapped his hand upon his pocket, with a laugh which 
disclosed to Colbert thirty-two magnificent teeth, as white 
as teeth of twenty-five years bid, and which seemed to 
say in their language : “ Serve up to us thirty-two little 
Colberts, and we will chew them willingly.” The serpent 
is as brave as the lion, the hawk as courageous as the 
eagle, that cannot be contested. It can only be said of 
animals that are decidedly cowardly, and are so called, 
that they will be brave only when they have to defend 
themselves. Colbert was not frightened at the thirty- 
two teeth of D’ Artagnan. He recovered, and suddenly,— 
“Monsieur,” said he, “monsieur le surintendant has done 
what he had no right to do.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ I mean that your note — will you let me see your note, 
if you please ? ” 

“Very willingly; here it is.” 

Colbert seized the paper with an eagerness which the 
musketeer did not remark without uneasmess, and par- 
ticularly without a certain degree of regret at having 
trusted him with it. “Well, monsieur, the royal order 
says this: — ‘At sight, I comjaand that there be paid to 
M. d’ Artagnan the sum of five thousand livres, forming 
a quarter of the pension I have made him.’ ” 

« So, in fact, it is written,” said D’Artagnan, affecting 

calmness. 

“Very well; the king only owed you five thousand 
livres ; why has more been given to you?” 

« Because there was more ; and M. Fouquet was willing 
give me more ; that does not concern anybody. 
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« It is natural,” said Colbert, with a proud ease, « that 
you should be ignorant of the usages of state-finance ; but, 
monsieur, when you have a thousand livres to pay, what 
do you do?” 

«I never have a thousand livres to pay,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ Once more,” said Colbert, irritated — “ once more, if 
you had any sum to pay, would you not pay what you 
ought?” 

“ That only proves one thing,” said D’Artagnan ; “ and 
that is, that you have your particular customs in finance, 
and M. Fouquet has his own.” 

“ Mine, monsieur, ye the correct ones.” 

“I do not say they are not.” 

♦‘And you have accepted what was not due to you.” 

D’Artagnan’s eyes flashed. “ What is not due to me 
yet, you meant to say, M. Colbert ; for if I had received 
what waa not due to me at all, I should have committed 
a theft.” 

Colbert made no reply to this subtlety. “You then 
owe fifteen thousand livres to the public chest,” said he, 
carried away by his jealous ardor. 

“ Then you must give me credit for them,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan, with his imperceptible irony. 

“ Not at all, monsieur.” 

« Well! what will you do, then ? You will not take roy 
rwtleaux fronf me, will you^” 

“ You must return them to my chest.” 

“II Oh I Monsieur Colbert, don’t reckon upon that.’ 

“ The king wants his money, monsieur.” 

“ And I, monsieur, I want the king’s money.” 

♦♦ That may be ; but you must return this.”' 

“ Not a sou. 1 have always understood that in matters 

wmpMiiMiU, as you call it, a good oashiw never gives 
hack or takes hacL” 
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“ Then, mopiBieur, we shall see what the king will say 
about it. I will show him this note, which proves that 
M. jPouquet not only pays what he does not owe, but that 
he does not even take care of vouchers for the' sums that 
he has paid,” 

“ Ah I now I understand why you have taken that paper, 
M. Colbert ! ” 

Colbert did not perceive all that there was of a threat- 
ening character in his name pronounced in a certain 
manner. “You shall see hereafter what use I will make 
of it,” said he, holding up the paper in his Angers. 

“ Oh ! ” said D’Artagnan, snatching the paper from him 
with a rapid movement ; “ I understand it perfectly well, 
M. Colbert ; I have no occasion to wait for that.” And 
he crumpled up in his pocket the paper he had so cleverly 
seized." 

“ Monsieur, monsieur ! ” cried Colbert, “ this is vio- 
lence I ” 

“ Nonsense ! You must not be particular about a sol- 
dier’s manners!” replied D’Artagnan. “I kiss your 
hands, my dear M. Colbert.” And he went out, laughing 
in the face of the future minister. 

“ That man, now,” muttered he, “ was about to grow 
quite friendly ; it is a great pity I was obliged to out his 
company so soo’^ ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

J^imnOSOFBY OF THB HBABT AKD HnTD. 

Eos a man who had seen so many much more dai]^- 
ops ones, the position of D’Artagnan with respect to M. 
Colbert was only comic. D’Artagnan, therefore, did not 
toim n-— 6 
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deny himself the satisfaction of laughing at the expense 
of monsieur I’intendant, from the Rue des Petits-Champs 
to the Rue des Lombards. It was a great while since 
D’Artagnan had laughed so long together. He was still 
laughing when Planchet appeared, laughing likewise, at 
the door of his house ; for Planchet, since the return of 
his patron, since the entrance of the English guineas, 
passed the greater part of his life in doing what D’Arta- 
gnau had only done from Rue-Neuve des Petits-Champs 
to the Rue des Lombards. 

« You are home, then, my dear master ? ” said Planchet. 

“ No, my friend,” replied the musketeer ; “ I am off, 
and that quickly. I will sup with you, go to bed, sleep 
five hours, and at break of day leap into my saddle. Has 
my horse had an extra feed?” 

« Eh I my dear master,” replied Planchet, “ you know 
very well that your horse is the jewel of the family ; that 
my lads are caressing it all day, and cramming it with 
sugar, nuts, and biscuits. You ask me if he has had an 
extra feed of oats; you should ask if he has not bad 
enough to burst him.” • 

, “ Very well, Planchet, that is all right. Now, then, I 
pass to wjiat concerns me— my supper?” 

“ Ready. ^ smoking roast joint, white wine, crayfish, 
and f^h-gathered cherries. All ready, my m|,ster.” 

“ You are a capital fellow, Planchet ; (XHne on, then, let 
us sup, and 1 will go to bed?’ 

During supper D’Artagnan observed that Planchet kept 
rubbing his forehead, as if to facilitate the issue of some 
idea closely pent within his brain. He looked with an 
air of^kindness at this worthy companion of. former ad- 
ventures and misadventures, and, clinking glass against 
glass, **Come, Planchet,” said he, “let us see what it is 
that gives you so much trouble to bring forth. Mordiouest 
speak £redy, and quickly.” 
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“Well, is it,’’ replied Planchet: “you appear to 
me to be goi% on some expedition or other.” 

“ I don’t say that I am not.” 

Then you have some new idea ? ” 

“ That is possible, too, Planchet.” 

“ Then there will be fresh capital to be ventured P I 
will lay down fifty thousand livres upon the idea you are 
about to carry out.” And so saying, Planchet rubbed his 
hands one against the other with a rapidity evincing ^eat 
delight. 

“ Planchet,” said D’Artagnafi, “ there is but one mis- 
fortune in it.” 

. “ And what is that ? ” 

« That the idea is 'not mine. I can risk nothing upon 
it.” 

These words drew a deep sigh from the heart of 
Planchet. That Ava rice is an ardent counselor^^ she 
carries away heVman,~aar^ten' did' Jesus, to the moun- 
tain, and when once she has shown to an 'unfortunate all 
the kingdoms of the earth, she is able, to reposO herself, 
knowing full well that she has left her companion Envy to 
gnaw his heart. Planchet had tasted of riches easily 
^ acquired, and was never afterwards likely to stop in his 
desires ; but as he had a good heart in spite of his covet- 
ousness, as he adored D’Artagnan, be could not refram 
from making him a thousand recommendations, each 
more affectionate than the oChers. Hp would not have 
been sony, nevertheless, to have caught a little hint of 
secret his master concealed so well; tricks, turns, 
counsels and traps were all useless, B’Artagnan let noth- 
ing confidential escape him. The evening passed thus. 
After supper the portmwteau occupied D’Artagnan, he 
took a tom to the stable, patted his hoihe, and examined 
his shoes and legs ; then, having counted over his money, 
he went to he^ sleeping as if only twenty, heosose he hi^ 
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^either inquietude nor remorse; he closed his eyes five 
minutes after he had blown out his lamp. Many events 
might, however, have kept him awake. Thought ■boiled 
in lus brain, conjectures abounded, and D’Artagnan was 
a great drawer of horoscopes ; but, with that imperturbable 
phlegm which does more than genius for the fortune and 
happiness of men of action, he put off reflection till the 
next day, for fear, he said, not to be fresh when he wanted 
to be so. 

The day came. The Rue des Lombards had its share 
of the caresses of Aurora with the rosy fingers, and D’Ar- 
tagnan arose like Aurora. He did Aot awaken anybody, 
he placed his portmanteau under his arm, descended the 
stairs without making one of them creak, and without dis- 
turbing one of the sonorous snorings in every story from the 
garret to the cellar, then, having saddled his horse, shut the 
stablo and house doors, he set off, at a foot-pace, on big 
expedition to Bretagne. He had done quite right not to 
trouble himself with all the political and diplomatic affairs 
which solicited his attention ; for, in the morning, in fresh- 
ness and mild twilight, his ideas developed themselves 
in purity and abundance.' In the first place, he passed 
before the house Fouquet, and threw in a large gaping box 
the fortunate order which, the evening before, he had had 
so much trouble to recover from the hooked fingers of 
the intendant. Placed in an envelope, and addressed to 
Fouquet, it had not even Been divined by Planohet, who 
iu divination was equal to Calchas or tfie Pythian Apollo. 
D’Artaguau thus sent back the order to Fouquet, with- 
out compromising himself, and without having thenoe- 
i^rward any reproaches to niake himself. When he had 
effected this proper restitution, “ Now,” sdd he to him- 
self, let us inhale much matem^ air, nundt freedom 
from m^h hsfdth, let ns allow the horse SSephyr, 
lldiQse fiau^ puff if he hadtQre^p4reana^(»pbi^,tQ 
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breathe, and Id ns be very ingenious in our little calcula- 
tions, , It is tme said D’Artagnan, “ to form a plan of 
the campaign, and, according to the method of M. Turenne, 
who has a large head full of all sorts of good counsels, be- 
fore the plan of the campaign it is advisable to draw a strik- 
ing portrait of the generals to whom we are opposed. In 
the first place, M. Fouquet presents himself. , What is 
M.Fouquet?— M. Fouquet,” replied D’Artagnan to himself 
“ is a handsome man very much beloved by the women, 
a generous man very much beloved by the poets ; a man 
of wit, much execrated by pretenders. Well, now I am 
neither woman, poet, nor pretender : I neither love nor 
hate monsieur le surintendant. I find myself, there- 
fore, in the same position in which M. de Turenne found 
himself when opposed to the Prince de Cond6 at Jargeau, 
Gien and the Faubourg Saint- Antoine, lie did not execrate 
monsieur le prince, it is true, but he obeyed the king. 
Monsieur le prince is an agreeable man, but the king is 
king. Turenne heaved a deep sigh, called Cond6 ‘ My 
cousin,’ and swept away his army. Now what does the 
king wish ? — ^That does not concern me. Now, what does 
M, Colbert wish ?— Oh, that’s another thing, M. Colbert 
wishes all that M. Fouquet does not wish. Then what 
does M. Fouquet wish ? — Oh, that is serious. — ^M. Fouquet 
wishes precisely for all which the king wishes.” 

This monologue ended, D’Artaghan began to laughs 
whilst making 1^ whip whistle in the air. Ho was already 
on the high road, frightening the birds in the hedges, listen- 
ing to the livres chinking and dancing in his leather pocket, 
at every step ; and, let us confess it, every time that D’Ar- 
tagnan foui^ himself in such conditions, tenderness was 
not his dominaht vice. “ Come,” said he, “ I cannot think 
the expedition a Very dangerous ohe; and it will fall out 
witii my voyage as With that piece M. Monk took me to 
see hi Lc^doB) which was oalleds I * Much Ado ahoot 

Nothing.’” 
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CHAPTER X. 

THB JOURNJKY, 

It was perhaps the fiftieth time since the day on which 
we hpen this history, that this man, with a heart of bronze 
and muscles of steel, had left house and friends, evepy- 
thing, in short, to go in search of fortune and death. The 
one — that is to say, death— had constantly retreated before 
him, as if afraid of him ; the other — ^that is to say, fortune 
— ^fora month past only had really made an alliance with 
hini. Although he was not a great philosopher, after the 
fashion of either Epicurus or Socrates, he was a powerful 
spirit, having knowledge of life,and endowed with thought. 
No one is as brave, as adventurous, or as skillful as D’Ar- 
tagnan, without being at the same time inclined to be a 
dreamer. He had picked up, here and there, some scraps 
qf M. de la Rochefoucault, worthy of being translated into 
Latin by MM. de Port Royal; and he had made a collect 
tion, en passant, in the soci^y of Athos and Aramis, Of 
many morfeels of Seneca and Cicero, translated by them, 
and applied to the uses of common life. That contempt of 
riches which our G^con had observed as an article of faith 
during the thirty-five first years of his life, had for a long 
time been considered by him as the first article of the code 
of bravery. « Article first,” said he, “A man is brave 
because he has nothing. A man has nothing because he 
clespises riches,” Therefore, with these principles, which, 
as we have said, had regulated the thirty-fivb first years 
of his lif^ B’ Artagnan was no sooner possessed of riches, 
than he fdt it necessary to ask himself if, in spite qf his 
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ridiBS, he we^ still brave. To this, for any other but 
D’Artagnan, i^e events of the Place de Gr^ve might have 
served as a reply. Many consciences would have been 
satisfied with them, but D’Artagnan was brave enough to 
ask himself sincerely and conscientiously if he were brave. 
Therefore to this : — 

“But it appears to me that I drew promptly enough, 
and cut and thrust pretty freely on the Place de Grdve, to 
be satisfied of my bravery,” D’Artagnan had himself replied. 
“ Gently, captain, that is not an answer. . I was brave that 
day, because they were burning my house, and there are a 
hundred, and even a thousand, to speak against one, that 
if those gentlemen of the riots had not formed that un- 
lucky idea, their plan of attack would have succeeded, or, 
at least, it would not have been I who would have opposed 
myself to it. Now, what will be brought against me ? I 
have no house to be burnt in Bretagne ; I have no treasure 
there that can be taken from me. — No ; but I have my 
skin ; that precious skin of M. d’Artagnan, which to him 
is worth more than all the houses, and all the treasures of 
the world. That skin to which I cling above everything, 
because it is, everything considered, the binding of a body 
which incloses a heart very warm and ready to fight, and, 
consequently, to live. Thenv* I do desire to live : and, in 
reality, I live much better, more completely, since I have 
become rich. Who the devil ever said that money spoiled 
life I Upon my soul, it is nonsuch thing, on the contrary, 
it seems as if I absorbed a double quantity of air and sun. 
Mordioua^ what will it be then, if I double that fortune ; 
and if, instead of the switch I now hold in my band, I 
should ever carry the biton of a mar6chal? Then I really 
don’t know if there will be, from that moment, enough of 
air and sud for me. In fact, this is not a dream, who the 
devil would oppose it, if the king made me a mar4chal, as 
' his father. King Louis Xm., made a duke and constahte 
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ot Albert de Liiyiies ? Atn I not as brave, and much more 
ihtelli^iit, than that imbecile de Vitry?. Ah! that’s 
exactly what will prevent my advancement : I have too 
much wit. Luckily, if there is any pistice in this world, 
fortune owes me many compensations. She owes me cer- 
tainly, a recompense for all I did for Anne of Austria, and 
ah indemnification for all she has not done for me. Then, 
at the present, I am very' well with a king, and with a 
king who has the appearance of determining to reign. May 
God keep him in that illustrious road ! For, if he is resolved 
to reign, he will want me ; and if he wants me, he will give 
me what he has promised me — ^warmth and light ; so that 
I march, comparatively, now, as I marched formerly,— from 
nothing to everything. Only the nothing of to-day is the 
all of former days ; there has only this little change taken 
place in my life. And now let us see! let us take the part 
of the heart, as I just now was speaking of it. But in 
truth, I only spoke of it from memory.” And the Gascon 
applied his hand to his breast, as if he were actually seek- 
ing the place where his heart was. 

“ Ah I wretch 1 ” murmured he, smiling with bitterness. 
“Ah! poor mortal species! You hoped, for an instant, 
that you had not a heart, and now you find you have one- 
bad courtier as thou art, — and even one of the most sedi- 
tious. You have a heart which speaks to you in favor of M. 
Fouquet.'' And what is M. Fou^uet, when the king is in 
question?— A conspirator, Ocreal conspirator, who did not 
even give himself the trouble to conceal his being a con- 
spirator; therefore, what a weapon would you' not hate 
against hitifdf his good grace, and his intelligence had not 
made a scabbard for that weapon. An armed revolt ! — 
for, in fact, M. Fouquet has heem guilty ctt an armed 
revolt. Thus, while thip king tagdOly suspects M. Fou- 
quet of rebellion, I know it — could prove that M. Fou- 
quet had caused the shedding of the blood of his majesty’s 
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- subject#. Now, then, let os see? Kribtring W1 that, and 
holding my tcmgue, what further would this heart wish 
in return for a kind action of M. Fouquet’s, for an ad- 
vance of fifteen thousand livres, for a diamond worth a 
t ho us a nd pistoles, for a smile in which there was as much 
bitterness as kindness?— I save his life.” 

« Now, then, I hope,” continued the musketeer, “ that 
this imbecile of a heart is going* to preserve silence, and 
so be fairly quits with M. Fouquet. Now, then, the king 
becomes my sun, and as my heart is quits with M. Fou- 
quet, let him beware who places himself between me and 
my sun! Forward, for his majesty Louis XIV.!— For- 
ward!” 

These reflections were the only impediments which 
wero able to retard the progress of D’Artagnan. These 
reflections once made, he increased the speed of his horse. 
But, however perfect his horse Zephyr might be, it 
could not hold out at such a pace forever. The day after 
his departure from Paris, he was left at Chartres, at the 
house of an old friend D’Artagnan had met with in an 
ter of that city. From that moment, the musketeer traveled 
on pOst-horses. Thanks to this mode of locomotion, he 
traversed the space separating Chartres from Chateau- 
briand. In the last of these two cities, far enough from 
the coast to prevent any one guessing that D’Ajtagnan 
wished to reach the sea— far enough from Paris to prevent 
all suspicion of his being a messenger from Tjouis XTV., 
whom' D’Artagnan had called his sun, without suspecting 

that he who was only at present a rather poor star in the 
heaven of royalty, would, on# day, make Uliat star Jiis 
©mblem ; the messenger of Louis XIV., we say, quitted 
the post anSL purchased a Udetot the meanest appear- 
ance,— one Of tiioee animals which an ofttcer of caVa% 
trould never choose, for fear of being disgraced. Excepfci 
the cojorj this new acquisition recalled to the mifid 
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D^Artagnan the famoud orange^3olored horse with which, 
or rather upon which, he had made his first appearance in 
the world. Truth to say, from the moment he crossed 
this new steed, it was no longer D’Artagnan who was 
traveling,— it was a good man clothed in an iron-gray 
Ju8taucorp8f brown haut-^chausaesy holding the medium 
between a priest and a layman; that which brought him 
Nearest to the churchman was, that D’Artagnan had 
placed on his head a ccUotte of threadbare velvet, and over 
the calottCf a large black hat ; nd more sword, a stick, 
hung by a cord to his 'wrist, but to which, he promised 
himself, as an unexpected auxiliary, to join, upon occa- 
sion, a good dagger, ten inches long, concealed under his 
cloak. The bidet purchased at Ch&teaubriand completed 
the metamorphosis; it was called, or rather D’Artagnan 
called it, Furet (ferret). 

“ If I have changed -Zephyr into Furet,” said D'Artag- 
nan, “ I must make some diminutive or other of my own 
name. So, instead of D’Artagnan,- 1 will be Agnan, shbrt; 
that is a concession which I naturally owe to my gray 
coat, my round hat, and my rusty calotte” 

Monsieur d’Artagnan traveled, then, pretty easily upon 
Furet, who ambled like a true butter-woman’s pad, and 
who, with his amble, managed cheerfully about twelve 
leagues a day, upon four spindle-shanks. Of which the 
practiced eye of D’Artagnan had appreciated the strength 
and safety beneath the thicl^mass of hair which covered 
them. Jogging along, tiie traveler took notes, studied 
the country, which he traversed reserved and silent, ever 
seeking tha..mo8t plausible pretext for reaching Belle- 
Xsle-en-Mer, and for seeing everything without arousing 
suspicion. In this manner, he was enabled to convince 
him^lf of the importance the event assumed in propor- 
tion jss he drew near to it. In this remote country, in 
tiiis mident duchy of Bretagne, whidb^was not France at 
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that period, leid is not so even now, the people knew 
nothing of the king of France. They not only did not 
know him, but were unwilling to know him. One face— 
a single one— floated visibly for then^, upon the political 
curient. Their ancient dukes no longer ruled them; 
government was a void— nothing more. In place of the 
sovereign duke, the seigneurs of parishes reigned withoi^ 
control ; and, above these seigneurs, God, who has never 
been forgotten in Bretagne. Among these suzerains of 
chateaux and belfries, ^e most powerful, the richest, and 
the most popular, was M. Fouquet, seigneur of ^Ue-Isle. 
Even in the country, even within sight of that mysterious 
isle, legends and traditions consecrate its wonders. 
Every oiie might not penetrate it: the isle, of an extent of 
six leagues in length, and six in breadth, was a seigno- 
rial property, which the people had for a long time 
respected, covered as it was with the name of Retz, so 
redoubtable in the country. Shortly after the erection of 
this seigniory mto a marquisate, Belle-Isle passed to M. 
Fouquet. The celebrity of the isle did not date from 
yesterday ; its name, or rather its qualification, is traced 
back to the remotest antiquity. The ancients called 
it Ealon^e, from two Greek words, signifying beautiful 
isle. Thus, at a distance of eighteen hundred years, it 
had home, in another idiom, the same name it still bears. 
There was, then, something in itself in this property of 
M. Fouquet’s, besides its position of six leagues off the 
coast of B'rance ; a position which makes it a sovereign in 
its maritime solitude, like a majestic ship which disdains 
roads, and proudly casts anchor in mid-ocean. 

D'Artagnan learnt all this without appearing the least 
in ^he world astonished. He also learnt that the best 
way to get intelli^nce was to go to La Roche-Bemard, a 
tolerably hnportaht city at the mouth of the Yilaine. 
Perhaps there he eould emhalk; if not, crossing the salt 
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marshes, he weald repair to 6udrande-en-Croislc, to wait 
for an oppoHunity to cross over to Belle-Isle. He had 
discovered, besides, since Ms departure from Chateau- 
briand, that nothing would be impossible for Furet under 
the impulsion of M. Agnan, and nothing to M. Agsan 
through the initiative of Furet. He prepared, then, to sup 
a teal and a tourteau^ in a hotel of La Roche-Bemard, 
and ordered to be brought from the cellar, to wash down 
these two Breton dishes, some cider, which, the moment 
it touched his lips, he perceived to .Le more Breton still. 


CHAPTER XI. 

HOW d’aBTAQNAN became ACQUAINTEn WITH A POET, WHO 
HAD TURNED PRINTER FOR THE SAKE OF PRINTING HIS 
OWN VEE8E8. 

Before taking his place at table, D’Artagnan acquired, 
as was his custom, all the information he could ; but it is 
an axiom of curiosity, that every man who wishes to 
question well and fruitfully ought in tlie first place to lay 
himself open to questions. D’Artagnan sought, then, 
with his usual skill, a promising questioner in the hos- 
telry of lif Roche-Bemard. At the moment, there were 
in the house, on the fli’st story, two travelers either pre- 
paring for supper, or at supper itself. D’Artagnan had 
seen their nags in the stable, and their equipages in the 
ioMe. One traveled with a lackey, undou,btedly a person 
of tiOnSideration ; — ^two Perche mares, sleek, sound beasts, 
werb suitable means of locomotion. The pther, a little 
feUow, a traveler of meagre apl»earance, wearing a dusty 
surtdnt, dirty linen, and boots more worn by the pave- , 
than the stirrup, had omne from Nantes 'with a dart 
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dr^wp by a hQrse so like Furet in color, that D’ATtagnan 
might have gone a hundred miles without finding a better 
match. This cart contained divers large packets wrapped’ 
in pieces of old stuff. 

“That traveler yonder,” said D’Artagnan to himself, 

“ is the man for my money. Ue wiU do, he suits me ; I 
ought to do for and suit him ; M. Agnan, with the gray; 
doublet and the rusty calotte^ is not imworthy of supping 
with the gentleman of the old boots and still older horse.” 

This said, D’Artagnan called the host, and desired him 
to send his teal, tmrteau, and cider up to the chamber of 
the gentleman of modest exterior. lie himself climbed, 
a plate in his hand, the wooden staircase which led to the 
chamber, and began to knock at the door. 

“Come in ! ” said the unknown. D'Artagnan entered, 
with a simper on his lips, his plate under his arm, his 
hat in one hand, his candle in the other. 

“ Excuse me, monsieur,” said ho, “ I am, as you are, a 
traveler ; I know no one in the hotel, and I have the bad 
habit of losing my spirits when I eat alone ; so that my 
repast appears a bad one to me, and docs not nourish me. 
Your face, which I saw just now, when you came down 
to have some oysters opened,— your face pleased me 
much. Besides, I have observed you have a horse just 
like mine, and that the host, no doubt on account of that 
resemblance, has placed them side by side in the stable, 
where they appear to agree»amazingly well together. I 
therefore, monsieur, do not see any reason why the mas- 
ters should be separated when the horses ure united. 
Aooordingly, I %m come to request the pleasure of being 
admitted tq your table. My name is Agnan, at your ser- 
yice, monsieur, the unworthy steward of a rich seigneur, 
yrbp wishes to purchase some salt-mines in this conntary, 
and sends |ne to examine his future acquisitions. In. 
truth, monsieur, I should he well pleased if' my odunte- 
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xuince were as agreeable to yon as yours is to me ; for, upon 
my honor, I am quite at your service.” 

The stranger, whom D’Artagnan saw for the first time, 
— for before he had only caught a glimpse of him, — ^the 
stranger had black and brilliant eyes, a yellow com{>lexi 
ion, a brow a little wrinkled by the weight of fifty years, 
bonhomie in his features collectively, but some cuiming 
in his look. 

“One would say,” thought D’Artagnan, “that this 
merry fellow has never exercised more than the upper 
part of his head, his eyes, and his brain. He must be a 
man of science: his mouth, nose, and chin signify abso- 
lutely nothing.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the latter, with whose mind and 
person we have been making so free, “ you do me much 
honor; not that 1 am ever ennuy%^ for I liave,” added he, 

Bmilingy company which amusoB mo always; hut, 

never mind that, I am very happy to receive you.” 3ut 
when saying this, the man with the worn boots cast an 
uneasy look at his table, from which the oysters had dis- 
appeared, and upon which .there was nothing left but a 
morsel of salt bacon. 

“ Monsieur,” D’Artagnan hastened to say, “ the host is , 
bringing me up a pretty piece of roasted poultry and a 
superb tourteau” D’Artagnan had read in the look of 
his companion, however rapid it disappeared, the fear of 

an attack by a parasites he divined justly. At this open- 
ing, the features of the man of modest exterior relaxed; , 
and, as if he had watched the moment for his entrance, ns 
D’Artagnan spoke, the host appeared, bearing the an- 
nounced dishes. The tourtemt and the teal were added to 
the morsel of broiled bacon ; D’Artagnan and his guest 
bowed, sat down opposite to each other, and, like two 
bn^ere, shared the bacon and the other dishes. 
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“ Monsieur,’* said D’Arfcagnan, “you must confess tliat 
association is a wonderful thing.” 

** How so? ” replied the stranger, with his mou& full. 

“ Well, I will tell you,” replied D’Artagnan. 

The stranger gave a short truce to the movement of 
bis jaws, in order to hear the better. 

‘‘In the first place,” continued D’Artagnan, “instead 
of one candle, which each of us had, we have two.” 

“ That is true t ” said the stranger, struck with the ex« 
treme lucidity of the observation. 

“Then I see that you eat vaj tourteau\xi preferenoe, 
whilst I, in preference, eat your bacon.” 

“ That is true again.” 

“ And then, in addition to being better lighted and eat- 
ing what we prefer, I j)lace the pleasure of your com- 
pany.” 

“ Truly, moneieur, you are very jovial,” said the un- 

known, cheerfully. 

“Yes, monsieur; jovial, as all people are who cany 
nothing on their minds, or, for that matter in their heads. 
Oh ! I can see it is quite another sort of thing with you,” 
continued D’Artagnan ; “ I can read in your eyes all sorts 
of genius.” 

“ Oh, monsieur I ” 

“ Come, confess one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“ That you are a learned m&u.” 

*^Mafoi/ monsieur.” 

“Almost.” 

“ Com^ then 1 ” 

“I am an author.” 

“ There 1” cried D’Artagnan, clapping his hands, “I 
knew I could not be deceived I It is a miracle 1 ” 

■ “Monaieur— ” 
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" What ! shall I have the honor of passing the evening 
in the society of an author, of a celebrated author, per- 
haps?” 

“ Oh I ” said the unknown, blushing, “ celebrated, mon- 
sieur, celebrated is not the word.” 

“Modast!” cried D’Artagnan, transported, “he is 
modest ! ” Then, turning towards the stranger, with a 
character of blunt bonhomie : “But tell me at least the 
name of your works, monsieur ; for you will please to 
observe you have not told me your name, and I have 
been forced to divine your genius.” 

“ My name is Jupenet, monsieur,” said the author. 

“ A fine name ! a grand name ! upon my honor ; and I 
do not know why^pardon me the mistake, if it be one — 
but surely I have heard that name somewhere.” 

“I have made verses,” said the poet, modestly. 

“Ah ! that is it, then; I have heard them read.” 

“ A tragedy.” 

“I must have seen it played.” 

The poet blushed again, and said : “ I do not think that 
can be the case, for my versefe have never been printed.” 

“Well, then, it must have been the tragedy which in- 
formed me of your name.” 

“ You are again mistaken, for MM. the comedians of 
the H6tel de Bourgogne, would have nothing to do with 
it,” said the poet, with a smile, the receipt for which cer- 
^ tain sorts of pride alone know the secret. B’Artagnan 
bit his lips. “ Thus, then, you see, monsieur,” continued 
the poet, “you are in error on my account, and that not 

beipg at all known to you, you have never heard tell of 
^me.” 

“Ah I that confounds me, ,That name, Jupenet, ap- 
pears to me, nevertheless, (Lflne name, and quite as 
•worthy of being known as thorn of MM. Oomeille, or 
Botiou, or Gamier. 1 hope, monsieur, you will have the 
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goodness to tepeat to me a part of your tn^edy- pres- 
ently, by way of dessert, for instance. That will be 
sugared roast meat,— mor<fto«a;/ Ah I pardon me, mon- 
sieur, that was a little oath which escaped me, because it 
is a habit with my lord and master. I sometimes allow 
myself to usurp that little oath, as it seems in pretty 
good taste. I take this liberty only in his absence, please 
to observe, for you may xmderstand that in his presence 
— ^but, in truth, monsieur, this cider is abominable ; do you 
not think so ? And besides, the pot is of such an irregular 
shape it will not stand on the table.” 

“ Suppose we were to make it level ? ” 

“ To be sure ; but with what ? ” 

“ With this knife.” 

“And the teal, with what shall we cut that up f ,Do 
you not, by chance, mean to touch the teal ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, then 

“Wait,” 

And the poet rummaged in his pocket, and drew out a 
piece of brass, oblong, quadrangular, about a line in thick- 
ness, and an inch and a half in length. But scarcely had 
this little piece of brass seen the light, than the poet ap- 
peared to have committed an imprudence, and made a 
movement to put it back again in his pocket. D’Arta- 
gnan perceived this, for he was a man that nothing 
escaped. He stretched foyth hi^ hand towards the piece 
of brass : “ Humph ! that which you hold in your hand 
is pretty ; will you allow me to look at it ?” 

“Certainly,” said the poet, who appeared to have 
yielded too soon to a first impulse. “ Certainly, you may 
look at it : Wt it will be in vain for you to look at it,” 
added he, with a satisded air ; “ if I were not, to tell yon 
its nse, you would never j^esa,it.” 

VOL. 
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D’Artagnan had seized as an avowal the hesitation of 
the poet, and his eagerness to conceal the piece of brass 
which a first movement hacl induced him to take out of 
his pocket. His attention, therefore once awakened on 
this point, he surrounded himself with a circumspection 
which gave him a superiority on all occasions. Besides, 
\»4iatever M. Jupenet might say abQut it, by a simple 
inspection of the object, he perfectly well knew what 
it was. It was a character in print^g. 

“ Can. you guess, now, what this is ? ” continued the 
poet. 

“ No,” said D’Artagnan, “ no, mafoi!'' 

“Well, monsieur,” said M. Jupenet, “this little piece 
of metal is a printing letter.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ A capital.” 

“ Stop, stop, stop,” said D’Artagnan, opening his eyes 
very innocently. 

“Yes, monsieur, a capital ; the first letter of my nan^e.” 

“And this is a letter, is it?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, I will confess one thing to you.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ No, I will not, I was going to say something stnpid.” 

“No, no,” said Master Jupenet, with a patronizing 
air. 

“ Well, then, I cannot comprehend, if that is a letter, 
how you can make a word.” 

“A word?” 

“ Yes, a printed word.” 

“ Oh, tint’s very easy.” 

“ Let nie see.” 

“Does it interest you?” 

“Enormously.” 

“ Well^l will explain the thing to you. Attend.” 
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“lam att^ding.” 

“That is it.” 

“ Good.” 

“ Look attentively.” 

“lam looking.” D’Artagnan, in fact, appeared absorbed 
in observations. Jupenet drew from his pocket seven or 
eight other pieces of brass smaller than the first. 

“ Ah, ah,” said D’Artagnan. 

“What!” 

“ You have, then, a whole printing-office in your pocket. 
Peate ! that is curious indeed.” 

“Is it not?” 

“ Good God, what a number of things we learn by 
traveling.” 

“To your health I ” said Jupenent, quite enchanted. 

“ To yours, mordioux^ to yours. But— an instant— not 
in this cider. It is an abominable drink, unworthy of a 
man who quenches his thirst at the Hippocrene fountain 
—is not it so you call your fountain, you poets ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, our fountain is so called. That comes 
from two Greek words — hippos, which means a horse, 
and 

“Monsieur,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “you shall drink 
of a liquor which comes from one single French word, and 
is none the worse for that — ^from the word grape; this 
cider gives me the heartburn. Allow me to inquire of 
your host if there is not a good bottle of Beaugency, or of 
the Ceran growth, at the back of the large bins in hia 
cellar.” 

The host, being sent for, immediately attended. 

“Monsieur,”' interrupted the poet, “take care, we shall 
not have time to drink the wine, unless we make great 
haste, for I must take advantage of the tide to secure tbo 
boat.” 

“What boat?” asked D’Artagnan. 
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“ Why the boat which eets out for Belle-Isle! ” 

• “Ah— for Belle-Isle,” said the musketeer, “that is 
good.” 

“ Bah ! you will have plenty of time, monsieur,” replied 
the hotelier^ uncorkiiig the bottle, “the boat will not leave 
this hour.” * 

“But who will give me notice ?” said the poet. 

“Your fellow-traveler,” replied the host. 

“ But I scarcely know him.” 

“ When you hear him departing, it will be time ^or you 
to go.” 

“ Is he going to Belle-Isle, likewise, then ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ The traveler who has a lackey ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 
“ He is some gentleman, no doubt ? ” 

. “ I know nothing of him.” 

“ What ! — ^know nothing of him ? ” 

“No, all I know is, that he is drinking the same wine as 
. you.” 

“ that is a great honor for us,” said D’Artagnan, 

filing his companion’s glass whilst the host went out. 

“So,” resumed the poet, returning to liis dominant 
ideas, “ you never saw any printing done ? ” 

“Never.” 

“Well, then, take the letters thus, which compose the 
word, you^ see : A B ; rmfoi! here is an R, two E E, then 
a G.” And he assembled the letters with a swiftness and 
skill which did not escape the eye of D’Artagnan. 

“ ” said he, as he ended. 

“Good!” said D’Artagnan; “here are plenty of letters 
got together ; but how are they kept so f ” And he poured 
oat a second glass for the poet. M. Jupenet smiled like 
a man who has an answer for everything ; tiien he polled 
out — stiU from his pocket — a little metal ruler, composed 
of two parts, like a carpenter’s rule, against which he put 
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together, and in a line, the characters, holding them under 
his left thumb. 

“ And what do you call that little metal ruler? ” said 
D’Artagnan, “ for, I suppose, all these tilings have 
names.” 

“ This is called a coi^posmg-stick,” said Jupenet ; “ it 
is by the aid of this stick that the lines are formed.” 

“ Come, then, I was not mistaken in what I said ; you 
have a press in your pockety” said D’Artagnan, laugMng 
with an air of simplicity so stupid, that the poet, was 
completely his dupe.” 

“ No,” replied he; but I am too lazy to write, and when 
I have a verse in my head, I print it immediately. That 
is a labor spared,” 

Mordioux ! ^ thought D’Artagnan to himself, “this 
must be cleared up,” And under a pretext, which did not 
embarrass the musketeer, who was fertile in expedients, 
he left the table, went downstairs, ran to the shed under 
which stood the poet’s little cart, poked the point of his 
poniard into the stuflE which enveloped one of the packages, 
which he found full of types, like those which the ixiet had 
in his pocket.” 

“Humph!” said D’Artagnan, «T do not yet know 
whether M. Fouquet wishes to fortify Belle-Isle ; but, at 
all events, here are some spiritual munitions for the castle.” 
Then, enchanted with his rich discovery, he ran up-staira 
again and resumed his placoat the table. 

D’Artagnan had learnt what ho wished to know. He, 
however, remained, none the less, face to face with his part- 
ner, to the moment when they heard from the next room 
symptoms 9f a person’s being about to go out. The prin- 
ter was immediately on foot ; he had given orders for his 
horse to be got ready. His carriage was waiting at the 
door. The second traveler got into his saddle, in the court- 
yard, with his lackey. D’Artagnan followed Jupenet to 
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the door ; he embarked his cart and horse on board the 
boat. As to the opulent traveler, he did the same with 
his two horses and servant. But all the wit D’Ar- 
tagnan employed in endeavoring to find out his name was 
lost — he could learn nothing. Only he took such notice 
of his countenance, that it was impressed upon his mind for- 
ever. B’Artagnan had a great inclination to embark with 
the two travelers, but an interest, more powerful than 
curiosity — ^that of success — repelled him from the shore, 
and brought him back again to the hostelry. He entered 
with a sigh, and went to bed directly in order to be ready 
early in the morning with fresh ideas and the sage coun- 
sel of fiufElciDg sleep. 


CHAPTER m 

d’aBTAONAN CONTINUaS HIS INVBSTIGATIONS. 

At daybreak D’Artagnan saddled Furet, who had fared 
sumptuously all night, devouring the remainder of the oats 
and hay left by her companions. The musketeer sifted 
all he possibly could out of the host, whom he found cun- 

nin^» mistrustful, and devoted, body aud soul, to M. Fou- 

quet. In order not to awaken the suspicions of this man, 
he carried on hia fable of being a probable purchaser of 
some salt mines. To have hmbarked for Belle-Isle at 
Boche-Bemard, would have been to expose himself still 
farther to comments which had, perhaps, been already 
made, and would be carried to the castle. Moreover, it 
was singular that this traveler and his lackey ^ould have 
remained a mystery to D’Artagnan, in spite of all the 
questions addressed by him to the host, who appeared to 
know him perfectly well. The musketeer then made some 
inquiries concemi^ the salt-mines, and took the road to 
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the marshes, leaving the sea on his right, and penetrating 
into that vast and desolate plain which resembles a sea of 
mud, of which, here and there, a few crests of salt stiver 
the undulations. Furet walked admirably, with his little 
nervous legs, along the foot- wide causeways which sepa- 
rate the salt-mines.* D’Artagnan, aware of the conse- 
quences of a fall, which would result in a cold bath, allowed 
him to go as ho liked, contenting himself with looking at, 
on the horizon, three rocks, that rose up like lance-blades 
from the bosom of the plain, destitute of verdure. Pirial, 
the bourgs of Batz and LeCroisic, exactly resembling each 
other, attracted and suspended his attention. If the trav- 
eler turned round, the better to make his observatiohs, he 
saw on the other side an horizon of three other steeples, 
Gu4rande, Le Poulighen, and Saint-Joachim, which, in 
their circumference, represented a set of skittles, of which 
he and Furet were but the wandering ball. Pirial was 
the first little port on his right. He went thither, with 
the names of the principal salters on his lips. At the 
moment he reached the little port of Pirial, five large 
bargps, laden with stone, were leaving it. It appeared 
strange to D’Artagnan, that stones should be leaving a 
country where none are foimd. He had recourse to all 
the amenity of M. Agnan to learq from the people of the 

pol^ the cause of this singular arrangement. An old fish- 
erman replied to M. Agnan, that the stones, very certainly 

did not come from Pirial or the marshes. 

“Where do they come from, then?” asked the muiv 
keteer. 

“ Monsieur, they oome from Nantes and PainbcBuf.” 

“ Where «re they going, then?” 

“ Monsieur, to BeUe-Isle.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” said D’Artagnao, in the same tone he had 
assumed to tell the printer that his character interested 
him ; “ are they building at Belle-Isle, then ? ” 
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» Why, yes, monsieur, M. Fouquet has the walls of the 
castle repaired every year.” 

“ Is it in ruins, then ? ” 

“It is old.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ The fact is,” said D’Artagnan to himself, “ nothing 
is more natural ; every proprietor has a right to repair 
his own property. It would be like telling me I was 
fortifying the Image-de-Notre-Dame, when I was simply 
obliged to make repairs. In good truth, I believe false 
reports have been made to his majesty, and he is very 
likely to be in the wrong.” 

“ You must confess,” continued he then, aloud, and ad- 
dr^sing the ^herman — for his part of a suspicious man 
was imposed upon him by the object even of his mis- 
sion— “ you must confess, my dear monsieur, that these 
stones travel in a very curious fashion.” 

“ How so ? ” said the fisherman. 

“ They come from Nantes or Painbwuf by the Loire, 
do they not ? ” 

“ With the tide.” 

“That is convenient,— I don’t say it is not ; but why 
do they not go straight from Saint-Nazaire to Belle-Isle ? ” 

“Eh! because the cliolands (barges) are fresh-water 
boats, and take the sea badly,” replied the fisherman. 

“That is not sufScient reason.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur, one may see that you have never 
been a sailor,” added the fisherman, not without a sort of 
disdain. 

“ Explain that to me, if you please, my good man. It 
appears to me that to come from Painboeuf tq Pirial, and 
go fipm Pirial to BeUe-Isle, is as if we went from Roche- 
Bernard to Nantes, and from Nantes to Pirial.” 

“ By water that would be the nearest way,” replied the 
fisherman, imperturbably. 
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“ But therd is an elbow ?” 

The fishenban shook his head. 

“ The shortest road from one place to another is a straight 
line,” continued D’Artagnan. 

“ You forget the tide, monsieur.” 

“ Well! take the tide.” 

“ And the wind.” 

“ Well, and the wind.” 

“ Without doubt ; the current of the Loire carries barks 
almost as far as Croisic. If they want to lie by a little, or 
to refresh the crew, they come to Pirial along the coast; 
from Pirial they find another inverse current, which carries 
them to the Isie-Dumal, two leagues and a half.” 

“.Granted.” 

“ There the current of the Vilaine throws them upon 
another isle, the isle of Hoedic.” 

“ I agree with that.” 

“ Well, monsieur, from that isle to Belle-Isle the way is 
quite straight. The sea, broken both above and below, 
passes like a canal — like a mirror between the two isles ; 

the chalands glide along upon it like ducks upon the 

Loire ; that’s how it is.” 

“ It does not signify,” said the obstinate M. Agnan ; “ it 
is a long way round.” 

“ Ah ! yes ; butj M. Fouquet will have it so,” replied, as 
conclusive, the fisherman, taking off his woolen cap at the 
enunciation of that respected name. 

A look from D’ Artagi^an^ a look as keen and piercing a9 
d sword-blade, found nothing in the heart of the old man 
but simple confidence— on his features, nothing but satis- 
faction and indifference. He said, “ M. Fouquet will have 
it so,” as he* would have said, “ God has willed it.” 

B’Artagnan bad already advanced too far in this direo- 
lion; besides, the ehalandU being gone, there remained 
nothing at Pirial but a single bark— that of the old suiQi 
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and it did not look fit for sea without great preparation. 
D’Artagnan therefore patted Furet, who, as a new proof 
of his charming character, resumed his march with his 
feet in the salt mines, and his nose to the dry wind, which 
bends the furze and the broom of this country. They 
reached Croisic about five o’clock. 

If D’Artagnaii had been a poet, it was a beautiful spec- 
tacle : the immense strand of .a league or more, the sea . 
covers at high tide, and which, at the reflux, appears gray 
and desolate, strewed with polypi and seaweed, with 
pebbles sparse and white, like bones in some vast old cem- 
etery. But the soldier, the politician, and the ambitious 
man, had no longer the sweet consolation of looking to- 
wards heaven, to read there a hope or a warning. A red 
sky signifies nothing to such people but wind and disturb- 
ance. White and fleecy clouds upon the azure only say 
that the sea will be smooth and peaceful. D’Artagnan 
found the sky blue, the breeze embalmed with saline per- 
fumes, and he said: “I will embark with the flrst tide, if 
it be but in a nutshell.” 

At Croisio as at Pirial, he had remarked enormous heaps 

of stone lying along the shore. These gigantic wallsj 
diminished every tide by the barges for Belle-Isle, were, in 

the eyes of the musketeer, the consequence and the proof 

of what he had well divined at Pirial. Was it a wall that 
M. Fouquet was constructing ? was it a fortification that he 
was erecting ? To ascertain that, he must make fuller 
observations. D’ArtagnanputFuretintoastable; supped, 

went to bed, and on the morrow took a walk upon the port 
or rather upon the shingle. De Croisic has a port of fifty 
feet ; it has a look-out which resembles an enorpious brioche 
(a kind of cake) elevated on a dish. The flat strand' is the 
dish. Hundreds of barrowsful of earth amalgamated with 
pebbles, and rounded into cones, with sinuous passages 
between, are look-outs and hriochee at the same time. It 
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is 80 now, an(f it was so two hundred years ago, only 
the brioche was not so large, and probably there were to 
be seen no trellises of lath around the brioche, which consti- 
tute an ornament, planted like gardes-fous along the pas- 
sages that wind toi^ards the little terrace. Upon the 
shingle lounged three or four fishermen talking about 
sardines and shrimps. D’Artagiian, with his eyes ani- 
mated by rough gtiyety, and a smile upon his lips, ap. 
proached these fishermen. 

“ Any fishing going on to day ? ” said he. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied one of them, “we are only 
waiting for the tide.” 

“Where do you fish, ray friends? ” 

“ Upon the coasts, monsieur.” 

“ Which are the best coasts ? ” 

“Ah, that is all according. The tour of the isles, for 
example.” 

“ Yes, but they are a long way ofif, those isles, are they 
not?” 

** Not very ; four leagues.” 

“ Four leagues ! That is a voyage.” 

The fishermen laughed in M. Agnan’s face. 

« Hear me, then,” said the latter, with an air of simple 
stupidity ; “ four leagues olf you lose sight of land> do you 

not?” 

“ Why, not always.” 

“ Ah, it is a long way — tocf long, or else I would have 

asked you to take me aboard, and to show me what I have 
never seen.” 

“What is that?” 

“A live sea-fish.” 

“Monsieur comes from the province?” said a fisher- 
man. 

“ Yes, I come from Paris.” 

The l^ton shrugged his shoulders ; then: 
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♦♦Have you ever seen M, Fouquet in Paris?” asked he. 
“ Often,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ Often I ” repeated the fishermen, closing their circle 
round the Parisian. “ Do you know him ? ” 

“A little; he is the intimate friend of my master.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the fisherman, in astonishment. 

“ And,” said D’Artagnan, “ I have seen all his ch&teaux 
of Saint Mand4, of Yaux, and his hotel in Paris.” 

“ Is that a fine place ? ” 

“ Superb.” 

“It is not so fine a place as Belle-Isle,” said the flsher« 
man. 

“ Bah ! ” cried M. d’Artagnan, breaking into a laugh so 
loud that ho angered all his auditors. 

“ It is very plain you have never seen Belle-Isle,” said 
the most curious of the fishermen. ‘‘ Do you know that 

there are six leagues of it ; and that there are such trees 

on it aa cannot he equalled even at Nantes-sur-le-FossS?” 

“ Trees in the sea ! ” cried D’Artagnan ; “ well, I should 
like to see them.” 

" That can be easily done ; we are fishing at the Isle de 
Hoedic — come with us. From that place you will see, as 
a Paradise, the black trees of Belle-Isle against the sky ; 
you will see the white line of the castle, which cuts the 
horizon of the sea like a blade.” 

“Oh,” .said D’Artagnan, “that must be very beautiful. 
But do you know there sRre a hundred belfries at M. 
Fouquet’s ch&teau of Vaux?” 

The Breton raised his head in profound admiratioi^ 
hut he was not convinced, “A hundred belfries! Ah, 
that may be; but Belle-Tsleis finer than that. Should 
you like to see Belle-Isle ? ” 

“fc tiiat possible ?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“yes, with permission of the govemor.” 

‘^ut I do not know the govemoir.” 
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“As you kni>w M. Fouquet, you can tell your name.” 

“ Oh, my friends, I am not a gentleman.” 

“ Everybody enters Belle-Isle,” continued the fisherman 
in his strong, pure language, “provided he means no 

harm to Belle-Isle or its master.” 

A slight shudder crept over the body of the musketeer. 
“ That is true,” thought he. Then, recovering himself, 
“If I were sure,” said he, “ not to be sea-sick,” 

“What upon herf" said the fisherman, pointing with 
pride to his pretty round-bottomed bark,” 

“ Well, you almost persuade me,” cried M, Agnan ; “I 

will go and see Belle-Isle, but they will not admit me.” 
“We shall enter, safe enough,” 

“You! What for?” 

“ Why, dam! to sell fish to the corsairs.” 

“ Ha I Corrairs— what do you mean?” 

Well, T mean that M. Fouquet is having two corsairs 

built to chase the Dutch and the English, and we sell our 

fish to the crews of those little vessels.” 

! “Come, come!” said D’Artagnan to himself — “better 
and better. A printing-press, bastions, and corsairs ! 

Well, M. Fouquet is not an enemy to be despised, as I 
presumed to fancy. He is worth the trouble of travelling 
to see him nearer.” 

“We set out at half-past five,” said the fisherman 

gravely. 

“ I am quite ready, and I wjjll not leave you now.” So 
D’Artagnan saw the fishermen haul their barks to meet 
the tide with a windlass. The sea rose; M. Agnan al- 
lowed himself to be hoisted on board, not without sport- 
ing a little fear and awkwardness, to the amusement ol 
tile young b^h-urchins who watched him with their 
Intelligent eyes. He laid himself down upon 
a folded sail, not htterfering with anything whilst the 
bark prepaid for sea i and, with its large square sail, it 
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■was fairly out ■vdthin two hours. The fishermen, whoi» 
prosecuted their occupation as they proceeded, did not 
perceive that their passenger had not become pale, neither 
groaned nor suffered ; that in spite of that horrible toss- 
ing and rolling of the bark, to which no hand imparted 
direction, the novice passenger had preserved his pres- 
ence of mind and his appetite. They fished, and their 
fishing was sufficiently fortunate. To lines bated with 
prawn, soles came, with numerous gambols, to bite. Two 
nets had already been broken by the imifiense weight of 
congers and haddocks; three sea-eels plowed the hold 
with their slimy folds and their dying contortions. 
D’Artagnan brought them good luck ; they told him so. 
The soldier found the occupation so pleasarit, that he put 
his hand to the work — ^that is to say, to the lines — and 
■uttered roars of joy, and mordioiix enough to have aston- 
ished his musketeers themselves every time that a shock 
given to his line by the captured fish required the play of 

the muscles of his arm, and the employment of his test 

dexterity. The party of pleasure had made him forget 

his diplomatic mission. IIo was struggling with a very 

large conger, and holding fast with one hand to the side 

of the vessel, in order to seize with the other the gaping 
jowl of his antagonist, when the master said to him. 
“ Take care they don’t see you from Belle- Isle 1 
These words produced the same effect upon D’Artagnan 
as the hissing of the first gullet on a day of battle ; he 
let go of both line and conger, which, dragging each 
other, returnedagain to the water. D’Artagnan perceived, 
■within half a league at most, the blue and marked pro- 
file of the rocks of Belle-Isle, dominated by the majestio 
whiteness of the castle. In the distance, the land with 
its forests and 'verdant plains ; cattle on the grass. This 
was what first attracted the attention of the musketeer. 
The sun darted its rays of gold upon the sea, raising a 
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^ shining mist ^und this enchanted isle. Little could be 
seen of it, owing to this dazzling light, but the salient 
points ; every shadow was strongly marked, ajid cut with 
bands of darkness the luminous fields and walls. “ Eh 1 
eh ! ” said D’Artagiian, at the aspect of those masses of 
black rocks, “ these are fortifications which do not stand 
in need of any engineer to render a landing difiRcult. 
How the devil can a landing be effected on that isle which 
God has defended so completely?” ' 

“This way,” replied the patron of the bark, changing 
the sail, and impressing upon the rudder a twist which 
turned the boat in the direction of a pretty little port, 
quite coquettish, round, and newly battlemented. 

“ What the devil do I see yonder ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“You see Leomaria,” replied the fisherman. 

“Well, but there?” 

“ That is Bragos.” 

“And further on?” 

“ Sanger, and then the palace.” 

^^Mordiovx! It is a world. Ah! there are some sol- 

diors.” 

“ There are seventeen hundred men in Belle-Isle, mon- 
sieur,” replied thfe fisherman, proudly. “ Do you know 
that the least garrison is of twenty companies of infan- 
try?” 

“JIfordifoMa!/” cried D’Artagnan, stamping with his 
foot. “ His majesty was right enough,” 

They landed. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 


IN WHICH THE BEADEB, NODOTTBT, WIUiBK AS ASTONISHED AS 
D’aBTAGNAN was to meet an old ACQUAINTANCE. 

Thebe is always something in a landing, if it be only 
from the smallest sea-boat — a trouble and a confusion 
which do not leave the mind the liberty of which it stands 
in need in order to study at the first glance the new lo- 
cality presented to it. The movable bridges, the agitated 

sailors, the noise of the water on the pebbles, the cries 
and importunities of those who wait upon the shores, are 
multiplied details of that sensation which is summed up 
in one single result — hesitation. It was not, then, till 

after standing several minutes on the shoye that D’Arta- 

gnan saw upon the port, but more particularly in. the in- 
terior of the isle, an immense number of workmen in mo- 

tion. At his feet D’Artagnan recognized the five cha- 

lands laden with rough stone he had seen leave the port of • 
Pirial. The smaller stones were transported to the shore 
by means of a chain formed by twenty-five or thirty 
peapants^ The large stones were loaded on trollies which 

conveyed them in the same, direction as the others, that 
Is to say towards the works, of which I>’Artagnan could 

'as yet appreciate neither the strength nor the extent. 
Everywhere was to be seen an activity equal to that 
whidi Telemachus observed en his landing at Salentmn. 
D’Aitagnan felt a strong inclination to penetrate into 
the interior ; but he could not, under the penalty 6f ex- 
citing mistrust, exhibit too much curiosity. He advanced 
thmi little by little, soaroely goii^ beyond the line formed 
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by the Men&en on the beach, oliBerving everything, say. 
ing nothing, and meeting all suspicion that might have 
been excited with a half-Billy queation or a polite bow. 

And yet, whilst his oompanions carried on their trade, 
giving or selling their fish to the workmen or the inhab- 
itants of the city, D’Artagnan had gained ground by de- 
grees, and, reassured by the little attention paid to him, 
he began to cast an intelligent and confident look upon 
the men and things that appeared before his eyes, .^d 
his very first glance fell on certain movements of earth 

about which the eye of a soldier could not be mistaken. 
At the two extremities of the port, in order that their 
fires should converge upon the great axis of the ellipsis 
formed by the basin, in the first place, two batteriesibad 

been raised, evidently destined to receive flank pieces, for 
D’Artagnan saw the workmen finishing the platform and 
making ready the demi-oircumferencein wood upon which 

the wheels of the pieces might turn to embrace every di- 

rection over the epaulement. By the side of each of these 
batteries other workmen wore strengthening gabions filled 

with earth, the lining of another battery. Jhe latterhad 

embrasures, and the overseer of the works called succes- 
sively men who, With cords, tied the $auci8$<m$ and Cut 
the lozenges and right angles of tnrfs destined to retain 
the matting of the embrasures. By the activity displayed 
in these works, already so far advanced, iliey might be 

considered as finished : they •were not yet furnished with 

their cannrms, but the platforms bad their and their 
madrim all prepared ; the earth, beaten car^lly, was 
consolidated; and supposing the artillery to be on the 
island, in less than two or three days the port might be 
oompletdy armed: That which astamshed D’Artagnaii, 
whenhe tamed bis eyes from the coast battericB to tiie 
fortifleationaof thecU^, to see that Belle-Isle was 
defended by an entirely mw system, «f which he had 

VOfcU,— 7 
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often heard the Comte de la Fdre speak as a wonderful 
advance, but of trhich he had as yet never seen the ap- 
plication. These fortifications belonged neither to the 
Dutch method of Marollais, nor to the French method of 
the Chevalier Antoine de Yille, but to the system of Man- 
esson Mallet, a skillful engineer, who about six or eight 
years previously had quitted the service of Portugal to 
enter that of France. The works had this peculiarity, 
that instead of raising above the earth, as did the an- 
cient ramparts destined to defend a city from escalades, 
they on the Contrary, sank into it; and what created the 
height of the walls was the depth of the ditches. It did 
not t^e long to make D’Artagnan perceive the superiority 
of such a system, which gives no advantage to cannon. 
Besides, as the/o«#^« were lower than, or on a level with, 
the sea, these/o<A^ could be instantly inundated by means 
of subterranean sluices. Otherwise, the works were • al- 
most complete, and a group of workmen, receiving orders 

from a man who appeared to be conductor of the works, 
were occupied in placing the last stones. A bridge of 
planks, thrown over the /"osaea for the greater convenience 

of tlje maneuvers connected with the barrows, joined the 
interior to the exterior. With an air of simple curiosity, 
D’Artagnan asked if he might be permitted to cross the 
bridge, and he was told that no order prevented it. Oon- 
sequently^he crossed the bridge, and advanced towards 
the group. 

This group was superintended by the man wiom 
D’Artagnan had already remarked, and who appeared 
to.be the engineer-in-cMef. A plan was lying open be- 
fore him upon a large stone forming a table, and at smue 
paces from him a crane was in action. This engineer^ 
who by his evident importance first attracted the fltten* 
tion of D’Artagnan, wore a Justatteorp*, which,' from its 
sumptuousness, was soarosly in harmony with the work 
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he was employed in, that rather neoeraitated the costume 
of a master-mason than of a noble. He was a man of 
immensestature and great square shoulders, and wore a 
hat covered ^th feathers. He gesticulated in the most 
majestic manner, and appeared, forD’Artagnan only saw 
his back, to be scolding the workmen for their idleness 
and want of strength. 

D’Artagnan continued to draw nearer. At that mo- 
ment the man with the feathers ceased to gesticulate, and, 
with his hands placed upon his knees, was following, 
hall-bent, the effort of six workmen to raise a block of ^ 
hewn stone to the top of a piece of timber destined W 
support that stone, so that the cord of the crane might be 
passed under it. The six men, all on one side of the 
stone, united their efforts to raise it to eight or ten inches 
from the ground, sweating and blowing, whilst a seventh 

got ready against there should be daylight enough be- 

neath it to slide in the roller that was to support it. But 
the stone had already twice escaped from their hands be- 
fore gaining a sufflcient height for the roller to be intro- 
duced. There can be no doubt that every time the stone 

escaped them, they bounded quickly backwards, to keep 
' their feet from being crashed by the refalling stone. 
Every time, the stone, abandoned by them, sunk deeper 
into the damp earth, which rendered the operation more 
and^ more difficult. A third effort was followed by no . 
better success, but with progressive discouragement. And 
yet, 'dhen the six men were bent towards the stone, the 
man with the feathers had himself, with a powerful voice, 
given the word of command, ^ Fermet'^ which regulatw 
maneuvers of strength. Then he drew himself up. 

« Oh ! oh 1 ” said he, “ what is all this about ? Have I 
tq do with men of straw? Come dis stand on one 
fide, and you shall see how this is to be^ne.” 

. said D’Artagnan, "will he pretend to raise 
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that rook? that would be a sight worth looking at.” 

The workmen, as commanded by the engineer, drew 
back with their ears down, and shaking their heads, with 
the exception of the one who held the plank, who pre- 
pared to perform the office. The man with the feathers 
went up to the stone, stooped, slipped his hands under 
the face lying upon the ground, stiffened his Herculean 
muscles, and, without a strain, with a . slow motion, like 
that of a machine, he lifted the end of the rock a foot 
from the ground. The workman who held the plank 
profited by the space thus given him, and slipped the 
roller under the stone. 

, “That’s the way,” said the giant, not letting the rock 
fall again, but placing it upon its support. 

Mordiowx, t" cried D’Artagnan, “1 know but one man 
capable of such a feat of strength.” 

“ Hein ! ” cried the colossus, turning round. 

“ Porthos ! ” murmured D’Artagnan, seized with stupor, 
“ Porthos at Belle-Islel ” 

On his part, the man with the feathers fixed his eyes 
upon the disguised lieutenant, and, in spite of his meta- 
morphosis, recognized him. “D’Artagnan ! ” cried Jie ; 
and the color mounte<l to his face. “ Hush ! ” said he to 
D’Artagnan. 

“Hush!” in bis turn, said the musketeer, fu fact, if 
Porthos^had just been discovered by D’Artagnan, D’Arta- 
gnan had just been disoovefisd by Porliios. The interest 
of the particular, secret of each struck tlieni both dlb the 

same instant. Nevertheless, the firot movement of tlie 
tiro men was to throw their arms round each other. 
What they wished to conce^ from the bystanders, was 
not their friendship, but their names. But, after the em- 
brace, came reflection. 

“What the devil brings Porthos td'B^-lsle, lifting 
stones?” said D’Artagxmn; only D’ArtBgnan uttered 
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that questioa in a low voice. Leas strong in diplomacy 
than his friend, Porthos thought aloud. 

“How the devil did you come to Belle-Isle?” asked he 
of D’Artagnan; “ and what do you want to do here?” It 
was necessary to reply without hesitation. To hesitate 
in his answer to Porthos would have been a cheek, for 
which the self-love of D’Artagnan would never have con- 
soled itself. 

^^Fardieul my friend, I am at Belle-Isle because yo« are.” 

“Ah, bah!” said Porthos, visibly stupefied with the 
argument, and seeking to account for it to himself, with ' 
the felicity of deduton we know to be peculiar to him. 

“ Without doubt,”" continued D’Artagnan, unwilling to 
give his friend time to recollect himself, “ I have been to 
see you at Rerrefonds.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you did not find me there? ” 

“ No, but I found Houston.” 

“Is he well?” 

“ Pette / ” 

“Well, but Houston did not tell you I was here.” 

“ Why should he notf Have I, perchance, deserved to 

lose his oonfidence ? ” 

“No; but he did not know it.” 

“ Well ; that is a reason at least that does not offend 
my self-love.” 

“ Then, how did you manage to find me f ” 

“ My dear friend, a great noble, like you, always leaves > 
traces behind him on his passage; andl shotdd think 
but poorly qf myself, if I were not sharp enough to ftdlow 
tiie traces of my friends.” This explanation, flattering as 

was, did not entirely satisfy Porthos. 

“But 1 left no traces bdiind me, for I oame here dis- 
guised,” said Porthos. 
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“Ah I You came disguised, did you?” said D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

“Yes” 

“And how?” 

“As a miller.” 

“And do you think a great noble, like you, Porthos, 
can affect common manners so as to deceive people ? 

“ Well, I swear to you, my friend, that I played my part 

so well that enet^body was deceived.” 

“ Indeed ! so well, that I have not discovered and joined 
you?” 

“ Yes ; but hm did you discover and join me ? ” 

Stop a bit. I was going to tell you how. Do you 
iipagine Mouston ^ ” 

“Ahl it was that fellow, Mouston,” said Porthos, 

gathering up those two triumphant arches which served 
him for eyebrows. 

“But Stop, I tell you— it was no fault of Houston’s, be- 
cause he was ignorant of where you were.” 

I know he was ; and that is why I am in such haste 
to understand-- — ” 

“ Oh ! how impatient you are, Porthos.” 

“ When I do not comprehend, I am terrible.” 

“ Well, you win understand. Aramis wrote to you at 
Fierrefonds, did he not ? ” 

“Yes;’ 

“And he told you to come before the equinox.” 

“That is true.” 

“WeU! that is it,” saidD’Artagnan, hoping thatthk 
reason would mystify Porthos. Porthos appeared to give 
himself up to a violent mental labor. . . 

Tea, yes,” said he, “I understand. As Aramis told 
me to come before the equinox, you have understood that 
that was to join him. You then inquired where Artuilia 
was, saying to yourself, < Where Aramis Is, tiMre Porthos 
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Tfinije.’ Toil hare learnt that Aramis was in Bretagne, 
and you said to yourself, ‘Porthos is in Bretagne.* ” 

« Exactly. In good tiTith, Porthos, I cannot tell why 
you have not turned conjurer. So you understand that, 

arriving at Roche-Bemard, I heard of the splendid ferti- 

fications going on at Belle-Isle. The account raised my 

curiosity, I embarked in a fishing-boat, without dreaming 

that you were here : I came, and I saw a monstrous fine 
fellow lifting a stone Ajax could not have stirred. I cried 

out, * Nobody but the Baron de Braoieux could have 
performed such a feat of strength.’ You heard me, you 

turned round, you recognized me, we embraced; and, m 

foi f if you like, my dean* friend, we will embrace again.” 
“Ah I now all is explained,” said Porthos ; and he em. 

braced D’Artagnan with so much friendship as to deprive 

the musketeer of his breath for five minutes. 

« Why, you are stronger than ever,” said B’Artagnan, 

‘‘ audstUl, happily, in your anrw/’ Porthos saluted D’Arta- 

gnan with a gracious smile. During the five minutes 

D^Artagnan was recovering his breath, he refiected that 
he had a very difficult part to play. It was necessary 


time his respiration returned, he had fixed his plans for 
the campaign. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WHKkUVTHX mXAS ox n’^BTAOKAir, AT XIBST STBAXOnf 
oulunxn, sBem to ouab up a uttlb. 

D^Abtaohah immediately took the offenslTe. **Now 
tiiat I have told you all, dear friend, or rather now you 
haire guessed all, me what you are doing here^ oofvered 
with dust and mud ? ’* 
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Forthos wiped his brow, and looked arotmd him witii 

pride. “ Wby, it appears,” said he, “that you may see 

what I am doing here.” 

“ No doubt, ho doubt, you lift great stones.” 

“ Oh ! to show these idle fellows what a man is,” said 
Porthos, with contempt. “But you understand — ” 

“ Yes, that it is not your place to lift stones, althon^ 
there are many whose place it is, who cannot lift them as 

you do. It was that which made me ask you, just now. 

What are you doing here, baron ? ” 

‘‘ I am studying topography, chevalier.” 

“ You are studying topography ? ” 

“Yes; but you—what are you doing in liiat common 

dress ?” 

D’Artagnan perceWed he had comnutted a hinlt in 

giving expression to his astonishment. Porthos had 

taken advantage of it, to i-etort with a question. “ Why,” 
said he, “ you know 1 am a hoorgeois, in fact ^ my dress, 

then, has nothing astonishing in it, since it conforms with 

my condition.” 

“ JSTonsense I you are a musketeer.’* 

“ lou are wrong, my friend ; 1 haye giyen in my rasig* 

nation.” 

“Bah!” 

“Oh, mon Di«u/ yes.” 

“ And have you abandoned the service f ” 

“I have quitted it.” 

“ You have abandoned the king P ” 

“Quite.” 

Porthos raised hie arms towards heaven, like a man 
who has heard extraordinary news. “WeU,thatd<>MOon« 
lOiiod me,,” said he. 

«It is nevertheless troe.” 

And what led you to form tnoh a rasolutioaf ” 

**The king displeased me. Mazatin had disgoatad me 
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for a long tix^^e, as yon know ; so 1 throw my oassocdc to 

the Hetties.” 

“ But Mazarin is dead.” 

“I know that well enough, parbleu/* Only, at the 

period of his death, my resignation had been given in and 
accepted two months. Then, feeling myself free, I set 

off for Pierrefonds, to see my friend Porthos. I had heard 
talk of the happy divisioa you had made of your time, aud 

I wished, for a fortnight, to divide mine after your 

fashion.” 

^ My friend, you know that it is not for a fortnight my 

house is open to you; it is for a year— for ten years— for 

life.” 

“ Thank you, Porthos.” 

“Ah! but perhaps you want money— do you?” said 
Porthos, making something like fifty louis chibk in his 

X>ocket. “ In that case, you know 

No, thank you ; I am not in want of anything. 1 

placed my savings with Planchet, who pays me the inter* 

est of them.” 

“ Xour savings ? ” 

“Yes*, to be sure,” said D’Artagnan: “why should I 

not put by my savings, as well as another, Porthos ?’^ 

“ Oh, there is no reason why ; on the contrary, I always 
suspected you — ^tbat Is to say, Aramis always suspected 
you to have savings. For my own part, d’ye see, I take 
no concern about the management of my household ; but 
I presume the sayings of a musketeer must he smalL’* 
“No doubt, relative to yourself, Porthos, Who are a 
millionaire ; but you shall judge. I had laid by twenty- 
five thousand livres.” 

“ That’s pretty well,” said Poxtbos, with an aflsble air. 
“And,” continued D’Artagnan, “ on the twwty-eic^th 
of last mcmth I added to it two hundred tiuMisand Uvzed 
more.” 
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Porthofl opened his large eyes, which eloquently 
demanded of the musketeer, Where the devil did you 
steal such a sum as that, my dear friend ? “ Two hun- 
dred thousand livres ! ” cried he, at length. 

“ Yes ; which, with the twenty-five I had, and twenty 
thousand I have about me, complete the sum of two hun- 
dred and forty -five thousand livres.” 

“ But tell me, whence comes this fortune ? ” 

“I will tell you all about it presently, dear friend; but 
as you have, in the first place, many things to tell me 
yourself, let us have my recital in its proper order.” 

“ Bravo ! ” said Porthos ; “ then we are both rich. But 
what can I have to relate to you ?” 

“You have to relate to me how Aramis came to be 
named ” 

“Ah! bishop of Vannes.” 

“That’s it,” said D’Artagnan, “bishop of Vannes. 
Dear Aramis! do you know how he succeeded so well?” 

“ Yes, yes ; without reckoning that he does not mean 
to stop there.” 

“ What ! do you mean, he will not be contented with 
violet stockings, and that he wants a red hat? ” 

“Hush ! that is promised him.” 

“Bah! by the king?” 

“ By somebody more powerful than the king.” 

“ Ah I the devil ! Porthos : what incredible things you 
tell me, my friend I ” 

“ Why incredible ? Is there not always somebody in 
France more powerful than the king? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; in the time of King Louis Xin. it was Car- 
dinal Richelieu ; in the time of the Regency it was Car- 
dinal Mazarin. In the time of Louis XTV. it is M '* 

“Qoon.” 

“It is M. Pouquet.” 

“ Jove t you have hit it the first time.” 
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« So, then, I suppose it is M. Fouquet who has promised 
Aramis the red hat ? ” 

Porthos assumed an air of reserve, “ Dear friend,” said 
he, “God preserve me from meddling with the affairs of 
others, above all from revealing secrets it may be to their 
interest to keep. When you see Aramis, he will tell you 
all he thinks he ought to tell you.” 

“You are right, Porthos ; and you are quite a padlock 
for safety. But, to revert to yourself ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos. 

“ You said just now you came hither to study topog< 
raphy?” ■ 

“I did so.” 

“ Tttdieu! my friend, what fine things you will do! ” 

“How do you mean?” 

“ Why, these fortifications are admirable.” 

“ Is that your opinion?” 

“ Decidedly it is. In truth, to anything but a regular 
sl^ge, Belle-Isle is absolutely impregnable.” 

Porthos rubbed his hands. “That is my opinion,” 
said he. 

“ But who the devil has fortified this paltry little place 
in this manner? ” 

Porthos drew himself up proudly : “Did not I. tell you 
who?” 

^‘No.” 

Do you not suspect ? ” 

“ No; all I can say is that he is a man who has studied 
all the systems, and who appears to me to have stopped 
at the best.” 

“Hush!” said Porthos; “consider my modesty, my 
dear D’Arta^an.” 

“In truth,” replied the musketeer, “can it be yott — 
who— oh!” 

“ Pray — ^my dear friend " 
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“You who have imagined, traced, and combined 
between these bastions, these redans, these curtains, 
these half-moons ; and are preparing that covered way ? ” 
“ I beg you ” 

“You who have built that lunette with its retiring 
angles and its salient angles,” 

“ My friend 

“You who have given that inclination to the openings 
of your embrasures, by means of which you so effectively 
protect the men who serve the guns 1 ” 

“ Eh I mon Dieu ! yes.” 

“ Oh ! Portho,s, Porthos ! I must bow down before you 
— I must admire you! But you have always concealed 
from us this superb, this incomparable genius. I hope, 
my dear friend, you will show mo all this in detail ? ” 
“Nothing more easy. Here lies my original sketch, 
my plan.” 

“ Show it me,” Porthos led D’Artagnan towards the 
stone that seiwed him for a table, and upon which the 
plan was spread. At the foot of the plan was written, in 
the formidable writing of Porthos, writing of which we 
have already had occasion to speak : — 

“ Instead of making use of the square or rectangle, as 
has been done to this time, you will suppose your place 
inclosed in a regular hexagon, this polygon having the 
advantage of offering more angles than the quadrilateral 
one. Every side of your hexagon, of which you wfil 
determine the length in proportion to the dimensions 
taken upon the place, will be divided into two parts, and 
upon the middle point you will elevate a perpendi<;rular 
towards the center of the polygon, which will equal in 
length the sixth part of the side. By the extremities of 
each side of the polygon, you will trace two diagonals, 
which will cut the perpendicular. These will form the 
precise lines of your defense.” 
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« The devil ! ” said D’Artagnan, stopping at this point 
of the demonstration ; “ Why, this is a complete system, 
Porthos.” 

“ Entirely,” said Porthos. “ Continue.” 

“ No ; I have read enough of it ; but, since it is you, my 
dear Porthos, who direct the works, what need have you 
of setting down your system so formally in writing?” 

“ Oh ! my dear friend, death ! ” 

“How! death?” 

“ Why, we are all mortal, are we not? ” 

“ That is true,” said D’Artagnan ; “ you have a reply for 
everything, my friend.” And he replaced the plan upon 
the stone. 

But however short the time he had the plan in his 
hands, D’Artagnan had been able to distinguish, under 
the enormous writing of Porthos, a much more delicate 
hand, which reminded him of certain letters to Marie 
Michon, with which he had been acquainted in his youth. 
Only the India-rubber had passed and repassed so often 
over this writing that it might have escaped a less prac- 
ticed eye than that of our musketeer. 

“ Bravo ! iny friend, bravo ! ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ And now you know all that you want to know, do 
you not ? ” said Porthos, wheeling about. 

Mordioufc ! yes, only do me one last favor, dear 
friend?” 

Speak, I am master here*” 

« Do me the pleasure to tell me the name of that gentU-' 
man who is walking yonder.” 

“ Where, there?” 

“ Behind the soldiers.” 

“ Followed by a lackey ? ” 

“Exactly” 

“ In company with a mean sort of fellow, dressed in 
black?” 
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“Yes, I mean him” 

“ That is M. Getard.” 

“ And who is G6tard, my friend ? ” 

“ He is the architect of the house.” 

“ Of wf at house ?” 

“ Of M. Fouquet’s house,” 

“Ah! ah!” cried D’Artagnan, “you are of the house- 
hold of M. Fouquet, then, Porthos ? ” 

“ I ! what do you mean by that ?” said the topographer, 
blushing to the top of his ears. 

“ Why, you say the house, when speaking of Belle-Isle, 
as if you were speaking of the chateau of Pierrefonds.” 

Porthos bit his lips. “ Belle-Isle, my friend,” said he, 
“belongs to M. Fouquet, does it not?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“ As Pierrefonds belongs to me ? ” 

“I told you I believed so; there are no two words to 
that''* 

“ Did you ever see a man there who is accustomed to 
walk about with a ruler in his hand? ” 

“No; but I might have seen him there, if he really 
walked there.” 

“ Well, that gentleman is M. Boulingrin.” 

“ Who is M. Boulingrin ? ” 

“ Now we are coming to it. If, when this gentleman is 
walking with a ruler in his hand, any one should ask me, 
— ‘Who is M. Boulingrin?’ ,T should reply: ‘He is the 
architect of the house.’ WelllM. G^tard is the Boulin- 
grin of M, Fouquet. But he has nothing to do with the 
fortifications, which are my department alone; do you 
understand ? mine, absolutely mine.” 

“Ah ! Porthos,” cried D’Artagnan, letting his arms fall 
as a conquered man gives up his sword ; “ ah ! my friend, 
you are not only a herculean topographer, you are, still 
further, a dialectician of the first water.” 
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“Is it not powerfully reasoned?” said Porthos: and he 
puffed and blew like toe conger which D’Artagnan had 
let slip from his hand. 

“ An4 now,” said D’Artagnan, “ that shabbydooking 
man, who accompanies M. G£tard, is he also of the house- 
hold of M. Fouquet?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Porthos, with contempt; “it is one 
M. Jupenet, or Juponet, a sort of pcfet.” 

“ Who is to come to establish himself here ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“I thought M. Fouquet had poets enough, yonder — 
Scudery, Loret, Pellisson, La Fontaine? If I must tell 
you the truth, Porthos, that poet disgraces you.” 

“Eh ! — my friend ; but what saves us is that he is not 
hero as a poet.” 

“As what, then, is he?” 

“ As printer. And you make me remember, I have a 
word to say to the cuistre^ 

“ Say it, then.” 

Porthos made a sign to Jupenet, who perfectly recol- 
lected D’Artagnan, and did not care to come nearer; 
whilh naturally produced another sign from I’orthos. 
This was so imperative, he was obliged to obey. As h© 
approached. “Come hither!” said Porthos. “You only 
landed yesterday, and you ha\ e begun your tricks al- 
ready.” 

“ How so, monsieur lo baron ? ” asked Jupenet, trem- 
bling. 

“ Your press was groaning all night, monsieur,” said 
Porthos, “ and you prevented my sleeping, come de hoeuf ! ” 

“Monsieur objected Jupenet, timidly. 

“ You have* nothing yet to print ; therefore you have 
no occasion to set your press going. What did you print 
last night?” 

“ Monsieur, a light poem of my own composition.” 
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“ Light ! no, no, monsieur ; the press groaned pitifully 
beneath it. Let it not happen again. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes; monsieur.” 

“You promise me?” 

“ I do, monsieur ! ” 

“ Very well ; this time I pardon you. Adieu ! ” 

“ Well, now we have combed that fellow’s head, let us 
breakfast.” 

“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “let us breakfast.” 

“ Only,” said Porthos, “ I beg you to observe my friend, 
that wo have only two hours for our repast.” 

“What would you have? We will try to make two 
hours suffice. But why have you only two hours ? ” 

“ Because it is high tide at one o’clock, and, witli the tide, 
I am going to Vannes. But, as I shall return to-n)orrow, 
my dear friend, you can stay here ; you shall be master; 
I have a good cook and a good cellar.” 

“ No,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “ better than that.” 

“What?” 

“You are going to Vannes, you say ?” 

“ To a certainty.” 

“ To see Aramis ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well! I came from Paris on purpose to see Aramis.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“ I will go with you then» 

“Do; tliat’s the thing.” 

“ Only, T tmght to have seen Aramis first, and you after. 
But man proposes, and Ood disposes. I have begun with 
you, and will finisli with Aramis.” 

“Very well!” 

“ And hi how many hours can you go from here to 
Vannes?” 

“ Oh ! pardicu / in six hours. Three hours by sea to 
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Sarzean, three hours by road from Sarzeau to Vannes.” 

■ *• How oonvwiient that is I Being so near to the bishop* 
ric ; do you often go to Vannee ? ” 

« Yes ? onoe a week. But, stop till I get my plan.” 
Porthoe picked up his plan, folded it carefully, and en- 
gulfed it in his large pocket. 

“ Good ! ” said D’Artagnan aside ; “ I think I now know 
the real engineer who is fortifying Belle-Isle.” 

Two hours after, at high tide, Porthoe and D’Artagpum 
set out for Sai'zeau. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A PBOCKSSIOir AT VANNEB. 

Thu passage from Belle-Isle to Sarzeau was made rapidly 
enoxigh, thanks to one of those little corsairs of which 
D’Artagnan had been told during his voyage, and which, 
shaped for fast sailing and destined for the chase, were 
shdtered at that time in the roadstead of Txx^Marla, where 
one of them, with a quarter of its war-crew, performed 
duty between Belle-Isle and the continent. D’Artagnan 
had an opportunity of convincing himself that Porthos, 
though engineer and topographer, was not deeply versed 
in affairs of state. His perfect ignorance, with any other, 
might have passed for well-informed dissimulation. But 
D’Artagnan knew too well all the folds and refolds of his 
Porthos, not to find a secret if there were one there; like 
those regular, minute old bachelors, who know how to find, 
with their eyes shut, each book on the shelves of their 
library and each piece of linen in their wardrobe. So if 
he had found nothing, our cunning D’Artagnan, in rolling 
and unrolling his Porthos, it was because, in truth, there 
was nothing to be found. 

VOL. II.— 8 
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“ Be it SO,” said D’Artagnan ; “ I shall get to know more 
at Vanjies in half an hour, than Porthos has discovered at 
Belle-Isle in two months. Only, in order that I may know 
something, it is important that Porthos should not make 
use of the only stratagem I leave at his disposal. He must 
not warn Aramis of my arrival.” All the care of the 
musketeer was then, for the moment, confined to the watch- 
ing of Porthos. And let us hasten to say, Pprthos did not 
deserve aU this mistrust. Porthos thought of no evil. 
Perhaps, on first seeing him, D’Artagnan had inspired him 
with a little suspicion ; hut almost immediately D’Ar- 
tagnan had reconquered in that good and brave heart the 
place he had always occupied, and not the least cloud 
darkened the large eye of Porthos, fixed from time to time 
with tenderness on his friend. 

On landing, Porthos inquired if his horses were wait- 
ing and soon perceived them at the crossing of the road 
that winds round Sarzeau, and which, without passing 
through that little city, leads towards Vannes. These 
horses were two in number, one for M. de Vallon, and one 
for his equerry ; for Porthos had an equerry since Houston 
was only able to use a carriage as a means of locomotion. 
D’Artagnan expected that Porthos would propose to send 
forward his equerry upon one horse to bring back another, 
and he — D’Artagnan — had made up his mind to oppose 
this proposition. But nothing D’Artagnan had expected 
happened. Porthos simply.told the equerry to dismount 
and await his return at Sarzeau, whilst D’Artagnan would 
ride his horse ; which was arranged. 

“Eh ! but you are quite a man of precaution, my dear 
Porthos,” said D’Artagnan to his friend, when he found 
himself in the saddle, upon the equerry’s "horse. 

“ Yes ; but this is a kindness on the part of Aramis. I 
have not my stud here, and Aramis has placed his stables 
at my disposal.” 
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“Good horses for bishop’s horses, mordioux/^ said 
D’Artagnan. “ It is true, Aramis is a bishop of a peculiar 
kind.” 

“ He is a holy man ! ” replied Porthos, in a tone almost 
nasal, and with hife eyes raised towards heaven. 

“ Then he is much changed,” said D’Artagnan ; “ you 
and I have known him passably profane.” 

“ Grace has touched him,” said Porthos. 

“Bravo,” said D’Artagnan, “that redoubles my desire 
to see my dear old friend.” And he spurred his horse, 
which sprang off mto a more rapid pace. 

“Peaic/” said Porthos, “if we go on at this rate, we 
shall only take one hour instead of two.” 

“To go how far, do you say, Porthos?” 

“ Four leagues and a half.” 

“ That will be a good pace.” 

“ I could have embarked you on the canal, but the devil 
take rowers and boat-horses ! The first are like tortoises ; 
the second like snails ; and when a man is able to put a 
good horse between his knees, that horse is better than 
rowers or any other means.” 

“You are right; you above all, Porthos, who always 
look magnificent on horseback,” 

“ Rather heavy, my friend ; I was weighed the other 
day,” 

“ And what do you weigh ? ” 

“ Three hundred- weight ! ” jsaid Porthos, proudly. 

“Bravo I” 

« So that you must perceive, I am forced to choose horses 
whose loins are straight and wide, otherwise I break them 
down in two hours.” 

“Yes, giant’s horses you must have, must you not?” 

“You are very polite, my friend,” replied the engineer, 
with affectionate majesty. 
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‘‘As ft case in point,” replied D'Artagnan, “ your horse 
seems to sweat already.” 

“Dome/ It is hot! Ah, ah! do you see Yanues 
now ? ” 

“ Yes, perfectly. It is a handsome city, apparently.” 

“ Charming, according to Aramis, at least ; but I think it 
black ; but black seems to be considered handsome by 
artists : I am sorry for it.” 

“ Why so, Porthos ?” 

“ Because I have lately had my ch&teau of Pierrefonds, 
which was gray with age, plastered white.” 

“ Humph I ” said D’Artagnan, “ and white is more cheer- 
ful.” 

“ Yes, but it is less august, as Aramis tells me. Fortu- 
nately there are dealers in black as well as white. I will 
have Pierrefonds replastered in black ; that’s all there is 
about it. If gray is handsome, you understand, my friend, 
black must be superb.” , 

“ Dame!" said D’Artagnan, “that appears logical.” 

“ Were you never at Vannes, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Then you know nothing of the city ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well, look/” said Porthos, raising himself in his 
stirrups, which made the four quarters of his horse bend 
sadly,— do you see that comer, in the sun, yonder?” 

“ Yes, I see it plainly.” . 

“Well that is the cathedral.” 

“ Which is called ? ” 

“ Saint-Pierre. Now look again — in the faubourg on 
the left, do you see another cross ? ” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“ That is Saint-Pateme, the parish preferred by 
Aramis.” 

“Indeed!” 
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“ Without doubt. Saint-Paterae, you see, passes for 
having been the first bishop of Yannes. It is true that 
Aramis pretends he was not. But he is so learned that 
that may be only a paro — a para ” 

“A paradox,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Precisely; thank you! my tongue trips, I am so 
hot.” 

“ My friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ continue your interest- 
ing description, I beg. What is that large white building 
with many windows ? ” 

“ Oh ! that is the college of the Jesuits. Pardim / you 
have an apt hand. Do you see, close to the college, a 
large house with steeples, turrets, built in a hfindsorae 
Gothic style, as that fool, M. G6tard, says ? ” 

“ Yes, that is plainly to be seen. Well ? ” 

“ Well, that is where Aramis resides.” 

“What! does he not reside at the episcopal palace?” 

“ No ; that is in ruuis. The palace likewise is in the 
city, and Aramis prefers the faxibourgs. That is why, as 
I told you, he is partial to Saint-Paterne ; Saint-Paterne 
is in the faubourg. Besides, there are in this faubourg a 
mail, a tennis-court, and a house of Dominicans. Look, 
that where the handsome steeple rises to the heavens.” 

“Well?” 

“ Next, yoxi see the faubourg is like a separate city, it 
has its walls, its towers, its ditches ; the quay is upon it 
likewise, and the boats land at the quay. If our little 
corsair did not draw eight feet of water, we could have 
come full sail up to Aramis’s windows.” 

“Porthos, Porthos,” cried D’Artagnan, “ you are a well 
of knowledge, a spring of ingenious and profound reflec- 
tions. Porthos, you no longer surprise me, you confound 
me.” 

“ Here we are,” said Porthos, turning the conversation 
with his usual modesty. 
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“And high time we were,” thought t)’Artagnan, “for 
Aramis’s horse is melting away like a steed of ice.” 

They entered almost at the same instant the faubourg; 
but scarcely had they gono a hundred paces when they 
were surprised to find the streets strewed with leaves and 
flowers. Against the old wallsof Vannes, hungthe oldest 
and the strangest tapestries of France. From over bal- 
conies fell long white sheets stuck all over with bouquets. 
The streets were deserted ; it was plain the entire popula- 
tion was assembled on one point. The blinds were closed, 
and the breeze penetrated into the houses under the hang- 
ings, which cast long black shades between their places 
of issue and the walls. Suddenly, at the turning of a 
street, chants struck the ears of the newly arrived 
travelers. A crowd in holiday garb appeared through 
the vapors of incense which mounted to the heavens in 
blue fleeces, and clouds of rose-leaves fluttered as high as 
the first stories. Above all heads were tq be seen the 
cross and banners, the sacred symbols of religion. Then, 
beneath these crosses and banners, as if protected by 
them, walked a whole world of young girls clothed in 
white, crowned with corn-flowers. At the two sides of 
the street, inclosing the cortege^ marched the guards of 
the garrison, carrying bouquets in the barrels of their 
muskets and on the points of their lances. This was the 
procession. 

Whilst D’Artagnan and. Porthos were looking on 
with critical glances, which disguised an extreme im- 
patience to get forward, a magnificent dais approached 
preceded by a hundred Jesuits and a hundred Dominicans, 
and escorted by two archdeacons, a treasurer, a penitent 
and twelve canons. A singer with a thundering voice — 
a man certainly picked out from all the voices of France, 
as was the drum-major of the imperial guard from all the 
guvuto of the empire — escorted by four other chanterSi 
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who appeared to be there only to serve him as an aooom* 
paniment, made the air resound, and the windows of the 
houses vibrate. Under the dais appeared a pale and 
noble countenance, with black eyes, black hair streaked 
with threads of white, a delicate, compressed mouth, a 
prominent and angular chin. His head, full of graceful 
majesty was covered with the episcopal mitre, a head- 
dress which gave it, in addition to the character of sover- 
eignty, that of asceticism and evangelic meditation. 

“ Aramis ! ” cried the musketeer, involuntarily, as this 
lofty countenance passed before him. The prelate started 
at the sound of the voice. He raised his large black eyes, 
with their long lashes, and turned them without hesita- 
tion towards the spot whence the exclamation proceeded. 
At a glance, he saw Porthos and D’Artagnan close to him. 
On his part, D’Artagnan, thanks to the keenness of his 
sight, had seen all, seized all. The full portrait of the 
prelate had entered his memory, never to leave it. One 
thing had particularly struck D’Artagnan. On perceiving 
him, Aramis had colored, then he had concentrated under 
his eyelids the fire of the look of the roaster, and the in- 
definable affection of the friend. It was evident that 
Aramis had asked himself this question: — “Why is 
D’Artagnan with Porthos, and what does he want at 
Vannes?” Aramis comprehended all that was passing 
in the mind of D’Artagnan, on turning his look upon 
him again, and seeing that he had not lowered his eyes. 
He knew the acuteness an«f intelligence of his friend; ho 
feared to let him divine the secret of his blush and his 
astonishment. He was still the same Aramis, always 
having a secret to conceal. Therefore, to put an end to 
his look of an inquisitor, v/hich it was nece.ssary to get 
rid of at all events, as, at any price, a general extinguishes 
a battery which annoys him, Aramis stretched forth bis 
beautiful white hand, upon which sparkled the amethyst 
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of the pastoral ring ; he out the air vrith sign of the cross 
and poured out his benediotion upon his two friends. 
Perhaps, thoughtful and absent, D’Artagnan, impious in 
spite of himself, might not have bent beneath this holy 
benediction ; but Porthoe saw his distraction, and laying 
bis friendly hand upon the back of his companion, he 
crushed him down towards the earth. D’Artagnan was 
forced to give way ; indeed, he was little short of being 
flat on the ground. In the meantime Aramis had ptissed. 
D’Artagnan, like Antaeus, had only touched the ground, 
and he turned towards Porthos, almost angry. But 
there was no mistaking the intention of the brave Her- 
cules ; it was a feeling of religious propriety that had 
influenced him. Besides, speech, with Porthos, instead of 
disguising his thought, always completed it. 

“It is very polite of him,” said he, to have given his 
benediction to us alone. Decidedly, he is a holy man, 
and a brave man.” Less convinced than Porthos, D’Ar- 
tagnan made no reply, 

“Observe, my friend,” continued Porthos, “ he has seen 
us; and, instead of continuing to walk on at the simple 
pace of the procession, as he did just now, — see, what a 
hurry he is in; do you see how the is increasing 
its speed ? He is eager to join us and embrace us, is that 
dear Aramis.” 

“ That is true,” replied D’Artagnan, aloud, — Then to 
himself : — “ It is equally true, he has seen me, the fox, 
and will have time to prepare himself to receive me.” 

But the procession had passed; the road was free. 
D’Artagnan and Porthos walked straight up to the 
episcopal palace, which was surrounded by ^a numerous 
crowd anxious to see the prelate return. D’Artagnan 
remarked that this crowd was composed principally of 
citizens and military men. He recognized in the nature 
of these partisans the address of his friend, Aramis was 
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not the man to seek for a useless popularity. He oared 
very little for being beloved by people who couldbe of no 
service to him. Women, children, and old men, that is 
to say, the cortige of ordinary pastors, was not the cortigt 
for him. 

Ten minutes after the two friends had passed the 
threshold of the palace, Aramis returned like a triumph- 
ant conqueror ; the soldiers presented arms to him as to 
a superior ; the citizens bowed to him as to a friend and a 
patron, rather than as a head of the Church. There was 
something in Aramis resembling those Roman senators 
who had their doors always surrounded by clients. At 
the foot of the prison, he had a conference of half a minute 
with a Jesuit, who, in order to speak to him more secretly, 
passed his head under the dais. lie then re-entered his 
palace j the doors closed slowly, and the crowd melted 
away, whilst chants and prayers were still resounding 
abroad. It was a magnificent day. Earthly perfumes 
were mingled with the perfumes of the air and the sea. 
The city breathed happiness, joy, and strength. D’Ar- 
tagnan felt something like the presence of an invisible 
hand which had, all-powerfully, ci'eated this strengtli, this 
joy, this happiness, and spread everywhere these per- 
fumes. 

« Oh ! oh ! ” said he, « Porthos has got fat ; but Aramis 

grown taller I” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

TBB OBAXDBim OF TUB BISHOP OF VAKKIS. 

PoBTHOB and ITArtagnan had entered the bishop’s 
residence by a private door, as his personal friends. Of 
course, Porthos served D’Artagnau as guide. The worthy 
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b^ron comported himself everywhere rather as if he were 
at home. Nevertheless, whether it was a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the sanctity of the personage of Aramis and 
his character, or the habit of respecting him who imposed 
upon him morally, a worthy habit which had always 
made Porthos a model soldier and an excellent companion ; 
for all these reasons, say we, Porthos preserved in the 
palace of Ills Greatness the Bishop of Vannes a sort of 
reserve which D’Artagnan remarked at once, in the 
attitude he took with respect to the valets and officers. 
And yet this reserve did not go so far as to prevent his 
asking questions. Porthos questioned. They learned 
that His Greatness had just returned to his apartment 
and was preparing to appear in familiar intimacy, less 
majestic than he had appeared with his flock. After a 
quarter of an hour, which D’Artagnan and Porthos passed 
in looking mutually at each other with the white of 
their eyes, and turning their thmnbs in all the different 
evolutions which go from north to south, a door of the 
chamber opened and Ilis Greatness appeared, dressed in 
the undress, complete, of a prelate. Aramis carried his 
head high, like a man accustomed to command : his 
violet robe was tucked up on one side, and his white hand 
was on his hip. He had retained the flne mustache, and 
the lengthened royale of the time of Louis XIII. He 
exhaled, on entering, that delicate perfume which, among 
elegant men and women of high fashion, never changes, 
and appears to be incorporated in the person, of whom it 
has become the natural emanation. In this case only, 
the perfume had retained something of the religious 
sublimity of incense. It no longer intoxicated, it pen- 
etrated ; it no longer inspired desire, it inspired respect. 
Aramis, on entering the chamber, did not hesitate an in- 
stant; and without pronouncing one word, which, what- 
ever it might be, would have been cold on such an 
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occasion, he went straight up to the musketeer, so well 
disguised under the costume of M. Agnan, and pressed 
him in his arms with a tenderness which the most distrust- 
ful could not have suspected of coldness or affecta- 
tion. 

D’Artagnan, on his part, embraced him witli equal 
ardor. Porthos pressed the delicate liand of Aramis in 
his immense hands, and D’Artagnau remarked that Ilis 
Greatness gave him his left hand, probably from habit, i 
seeing thai Porthos already ten times had been near in- 
juring his fingers covered with rings, by pounding his 
flesh in the vise of his fist. Warned by the pain, Aramis 
Was cautious, and only presented flesh to be bruised, and 
not fingers to be crushed, against gold or the angles of 
diamonds. 

Between two embraces, Aramis looked D’Artagnan in 
the face, offered him a chair, sitting down himself in the 
shade, observing that the light fell full upon the face of 
his interlocutor. This maneuver, familiar to diplomatists 
and women, resembles much the advantage of the guard 
which, according to their skill or habit, combatants en- 
deavor to take on the ground at a duel. D’Artagnan 
was not the dupe of this maneuver ; but ho did not ap- 
pear to perceive it. Ho felt himself caught ; but, pre- 
cisely because he was caught, he felt himself on the road 
to discovery, and it little imported to him, old condottiSre 
as he was, to be beaten in appearance, provided he drew 
from his pretended defeat the advantages of victory. 
Aramis began the conversation. 

“Ah! dear friend! my good D’Artagnan,” said he, 

“ what an excellent chance ! ” 

“ It is a chance, my reverend companion,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “that I will call friendship. I seek you, as I 
always have sought you, when I had any grand enterprise 
to propose to you, or some hours of liberty to give you.” 
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^ Ah 1 indeed,” said Aramia, without explosion, you 
have been seeking me?” 

” Eh I yes, he has been seeking you, Aramis,” said 
Porthos, “ and the proof is that he has unharbored me at 
Belle-Isle. That is amiable, is it not ?” 

Ahl yes,” said Aramis, ‘‘at Belle-Isle! certainly!” 

“ Good!” said D’Artagnan; “ there is my booby Por- 
thos, without thinking of it, has fired the first cannon of 
attack.” 

“ At Belle-Isle ! ” said Aramis, “ in that hole, in that 
desert ! That is kind, indeed ! ” 

“ And it was I who told liim you were at Vannes,’^ 
continued Porthos, in the same tone. 

D’Artagnan armed his mouth with a finesse almost 
ironical. 

“ Yes, I knew:, but I was willing to see,” replied he. 

“To see what?” 

“ If our old friendship still held out ; if, on seeing each 
other, our hearts, hardened as they are by age, would still 
let the old cry of joy escape, which salutes the coming of 
a friend.” 

“Well, and you must have been satisfied,” said Ara- 
mis. 

“ So, so.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

“Yes, Porthos said hush! and you ^ 

“Well! and I?” 

“ And you gave me your benediction.” 

“What would you have, my friend?” said Aramis, 
smiling ; “ that is the most precious thing that a poor 
prelate, like me, has to give.” 

“ Indeed, my dear friend J ” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“And yet they say at Paris that the bishopric of 
Yannes is one of the best in France.” 
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“ Ah ! ’you Bre now speaking of temporal wealth,” said 
Aramis, with a careless air. 

“ To be sure, I wish to speak of that ; I hold by it, on 
my part.” 

“ In that case, let me speak of it,” said Aramis, with a 
smile. 

“ You own yourself to be one of the richest prelates in 
France?” 

“ My friend, since you ask me to give you an account) 
I will tell you that the bishopric of Vannes is worth about 
twenty thousand livres a year, neither more nor less. 
It is a diocese which contains a hundred and sixty 
parishes.” 

“ That is very pretty,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ It is superb 1 ” said Porthos. 

“ And yet,” resumed D’Artagnan, throwing his eyes 
over Aramis, “ you don’t mean to bury yourself here for- 
ever ? ” 

“ Pardon me. Only I do not admit the word ^ry.” 

“ But it seems to me, that at this distance from Paris a 
man is buried, or nearly so.” 

“My friend, I am getting old,” said Aramis; “the 
noise and bustle of a city no longer suit me. At fifty- 
seven we ought to seek calm and meditation. I have 
found them here. What is there more beautiful, and 
stem at the same time, than this old Armorica. I find 
here, dear D’Artagnan, all that is opposite to what I 
formerly loved, and that is what must happen at the end 
of life, which is opposite to the beginning. A little of my 
old pleasure of former times still comes to salute me here, 
now and then, without diverting me from the road of 
salvation. I am still of this world, and yet, every step 
that I take brings me nearer to God.” 

“ Eloquent, wise, and discreet ; you are an accomplished 
prelate, Aramis, and 1 offer you my congratulations.” 
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“ But,” said Aramis, smiling, “ you did not c6me here 
only for the purpose of paying me compliments. Speak ; 
vrhat brings you hither!'” May it be that, in some 
fashion or other, you want me ? ” 

“ Thank God, no, my friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ it is 
nothing of that kind. — T am rich and free.” 

“ Rich ! ” exclaimed Aramis. 

“ Yes, rich for me ; not for you, or Porthos, under- 
stand. I have an income of about fifteen thousand 
livres.” 

Aramis looked at him suspiciously. He could not be- 
lieve — particularly on seeing his friend in such humble 
guise — that he had made so fine a fortune. Then D’Ar- 
tagnan, seeing that the hour of explanations was come, re- 
lated the history of his English adventures. During the 
recital he saw ten times the eyes of the prelate sparkle, 
and his slender fingers work convulsively. As to Por- 
thos, it was not admiration he manifested for D’Artagnan ; 
it was enthusiasm, it was delirium. When D’Artagnan 
had finished, “ Well ! ” said Aramis. 

“Well!” said D’Artagnan, “you see, then, I have in 
England friends and property, in France a treasure. If 
your heart tells you so, I offer them to you. That is what 
I came here for.” 

However firm was his look, he could not this time sup- 
port the look of Aramis. He allowed, therefore, his eye 
to stray upon Porthos — like the sword which yields to tix) 
powerful a pressure, and seeks another road. 

“ At all events,” said the bishop, “ you have assumed a 
singular traveling costume, old friend.” 

“ Frightful ! I know it is. You may understand why 
I would not travel as a cavalier or a noble ; since I b^ 
came rich, I am miserly.” 

“And you say, then, you came to Belle-Isle?” said 
Aramis, without transition. 
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“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan ; “ I knew I should find you 
and Porthos there.^’ 

“Find me! ’’cried Aramis. “Mo! for the last year 
past I have not once crossed the sea.” 

“Oh,” said D’Artagnan, “I should never have sup- 
posed you such a housekeeper.” 

“ Ah, dear friend, I must tell you that I am no longer 
the Aramis of former times. Riding on horseback is un- 
pleasant to me ; the sea fatigues me. I am a poor, ailing 
priest, always complaining, always grumbling, and in- 
clined to the austerities which appear to accord with old 
age, — preliminary parleyings with death. I linger, my 
dear D’Artagnan, I linger.” 

“ Well, that is all the better, my friend, for we shall 
probably be neighbors soon.” 

“ Bah ! ” said Aramis, with a degree of surprise he did 
not even seek to dissemble. “ You, my neighbor I 

“ Mordioux f yes.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ I am about to purchase some very profitable salt 
mines, which aro situated between Pirial and Croisio. 
Imagine, my friend, a clear profit of twelve per cent. 
Neverany deficiency, never any idle expenses ; the ocean, 
faithful and regular, brings every twelve hours its con- 
tingency to my coffers. I am the first Parisian who has 
dreamt of such a speculation. Do not say anything about 
it, I beg of you, and m a short time we will communicate 
on the matter. I am to have three leagues of country for 
thirty thousand livres.” 

Aramis darted a look at Porthos, as if to ask if all this 
were true, if some snare were not concealed beneath this 
outward indifference. But soon, as if ashamed of having 
consulted this poor auxiliary, he collected all bis forces 
for a fresh assault and new defense. “ 1 heard that you 
had had some difference with the court, but that you had 
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oome out of it ae you know how to through every- 
thing, D’Artagnan, with the honors oAvar.” 

“II” said the musketeer, with a burst of laughter that 
did not conceal his embarrassment : for, from these words, 
Aramis was not unlikely to be acquainted with lus last 
relations with the king. “I! Oh, tell me all about that, 
pray, Aramis ? ” 

“ Yes, it was related to me, a poor bishop, lost in the 
middle of the Zamles, that the king had taken you os the 
confidant of his amours,” 

“ With whom ? ” 

“ With Mademoiselle de Mancini,” 

D’Artagnan breathed freely again. “ Ah 1 I don’t say 
no to that,” replied he. 

“ It appears that the Icing took you, one morning, over 
the bridge of Blois to talk with his lady-love.” 

“ That’s true,” said D’Artagnan. “ And you know that, 
do you? Well, then, you must know that the same day 
I gave in my resignation ! ” 

“What, sincerely?” 

“ Nothing more so.” 

“ It was after that, then, that you went to the Comte de 
la Fare’s?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Afterwards to me?” 

“Yes.” „ 

“ And then Porthos ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Was it in order to pay us a simple visit 

“No, I did not know you were engaged, and I wished 
to take you with me into England.” 

“ Yes, I understand ; and then you executed alone, 
wonderful man as you are, what you wanted to propose 
to us all four. I suspected you had something to do with 
that famous restoration, when 1 learned that you had been 
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seen at King Charles’s receptions, and that lie appeared 
to treat yen like al^iend, or rather, like a person to wliom 
he was under an obligation.” 

“ But how the devil did yon learn all that ? ” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan, who began to fear that the investigation of Ara- 
mis had extended fnrtlier tluin he wisliod. 

“Dear D’Artagnan,” said the prelate, “my friendship 
resembles, in a degree, the solicitude of that night watch 
whom we have in the little tower of the mole, at the extrem- 
ity of the quay. Tliat brave man, every night, lights a 
lantern to direct the barks that come from sea. lie is 
concealed in his sentry-box, and the fishermen do not see 
him ; but he follows them with interest ; lie divines them : 
he calls them ; he attracts them into the way to the port. 
I resemble this watcher: from time to time some news 
reaches me, and recalls to my remembrance all those I 
loved. Then I follow the friends of old days over the 
stormy ocean of the world, I, a poor watcher, to whom 
God has kindly given the slielter of a sentry-box.” 

“ Well, what did I do when T came from England ?” 

“ Ah ! there,” replied Aramis, “ you get beyoml my 
depth. I know nothing of you since your return. D’^Vr- 
tagnan, my eyes are dim. I regretted you did not think 
of me. I wept over your forgetfulness. I was wrong. I 
see you again, and it is a festival, a great festival, I assure 
you, solemnly ! How is Athos ?” 

“ Very well, thank you.” 

“ And our young pupil, R&oul ? ” 

“ He seems to have inherited the skill of his father. 
Athos, and the strength of his tutf>r, Porthos.” 

“ And on what occasion have you been able to judge of 
that?” 

“Eh! monDieu! onthe eve of my departure frojuParis.’* 

“ Indeed I tell me all about it ! ” 

“ Yes ; there was an execution at t^e Greve, and lu 
TOJ.. II. —9 
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consequence of that execution, a riot. We happened, by 
accident, to be in the riot; and in this riot we were 
obliged to have recourse to our swords. And he did 
wonders.” 

“ Bah ! wliat did he do ? ” 

“ Why, in the first place, he threw a man out of the 
whidow, as he would have flung a sack full of flock.” 

“ Come, that’s pretty well,” said Porthos. 

“ Then he drew, and cut and thrust away, as wo fellows 
used to do in the good old times.” 

“ And what was the cause of this riot ? ” said Porthos. 

B’Artagnan remarked upon the face of Aramis a com- 
plete indifference to this question of Porthos. “ Why,” 
said he, fixing his eyes upon Aramis, “ on account of two 
farmers of the revenues, friends of M. Fouquet, whom 
the king forced to disgorge their plunder, and then hanged 

them. ” 

A scarcely perceptible contraction of the prelate’s brow 
showed that he had heard D’Artagnan’s reply. “ Oh, 
oh ! ” said Porthos ; “ and what were the names of these 
friends of M. Fouquet? ” 

“MM. d’Eymeris and Lyodot,” said D’Artagnan. “ Do 
you know those names, Aramis?” 

“ No,” said the prelate, disdainfully ; “ they sound 

like the names of financiers.” 

“ Exactly ; so they were.” 

“ Oh ! M. Fouquet allows his friends to be hanged. 

then, ” said Porthos. 

“And why not?” said Aramis. “Why, it seems to 
me ” 

“ If these culprits were hanged, it was by order of the 
king. Now M. Fouquet, although superintendent of the 
finances, has not, I believe, the right of life and death.” 

“That may be,” said Porthos j “but in the place of lH 

Fouciuet ” 
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Aramis was afraid Porthos was about to say something 
awkward, 80 interrupted him. “ Come, D’Artagnan,” said 
he ; “ this is quite enough about other people, let us talk 
a little about you.” 

“ Of me you know all that I can tell you. On Wio con- 
trary, let me hear a little about you, Aramis.” 

“ I have told you, my friend. There is nothing of 
Aramis left in me.” 

“ Nor of the Abb 6 d’Herblay even?” 

“ No, not even of him. You see a man whom Provi- 
dence has taken by the hand, whom he has conducted to 
a position that he could never have dared even to hope 
for.” 

“Providence?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that is strange ! I was told it was M. Fouquet.” 

“Who told you that?” cried Aramis, without being 
able, with all the power of his will, to prevent the color 
rising to his cheeks. 

“ Ma foi ! why, Bazin ? ” 

“ The fool ! ” 

“ I do not say he is a man of genius, it is true ; but he 
told me so ; and after him, I repeat it to you.” 

“ I have never seen M. Fouquet,” replied Aramis, with 
a look as pure and calm as that of a virgin who lias never 
told a lie. 

“ Well, but if you had seen him and known him, there 
is no harm in that,” replied D’Artagnan. “ M. Fouquet 
is a very good sort of a man.” 

“ Humph ! ” 

“A great .politician.” Aramis made a gesture of in- 
difference. 

“ An all-powerful minister.” 

“ I only hold to the king and the pope.” 

Darm I listen then,” said D’Artagnan, in the most 
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natural tone imaginable. “ I said that because everybody 
here swears by M. Foiiquet. The plain is M. Fouquet’s; 
the salt-mines I am about to buy are M. Fouquet’s ; the 
island in which Forthos studies topography is M. Fou- 
quet’s ; the garrison is M. Fouquet’s ; the galleys are M. 
I^'ouquet’s. I confess, then, that nothing would have sur- 
prised me in your enfeoffment, or rather in that of your 
diocese, to M. Fouquet. He is a different master from 
the king, that is all ; but quite as powerful as Louis.” 

“ Thank God ! I am not vassal to anybody ; I belong to 
nobody, and am entirely my own master,” replied Aramis, 
who, during this conversation, followed with his eye 
every gesture of D’Artagnan, every glance of Forthos. 
But D’Artagnan was impassible and Forthos motionless ; 
the thrusts aimed so skillfully were parried by an able 
adversary; not one hit the mark. Nevertheless, both 
began to feel the fatigue of such a contest, and the an- 
nouncement of suppfsr was well received by everybody. 
Supper changed the course of conversation. Besides, 
they felt that, upon tlieir guard as eacli ono had been, 
they could neither of them boast of having the advantage. 
Forthos had understood nothing of what h^vd been meant. 
He had held himself motionless, because Aramis had 
made him a sign not to stir. Supper, for him, was 
nothing but supper ; but that was quite enough for Por- 
thos. The supper, then, went off very well. D’Arta- 
gnan was in high spirits. Aramis exceeded himself in 
kind affability. Fortbo.s ate like old Pelops. Their talk 
was of war, tinance, the arts, and love. Aramis played 
astonishment at every word of politics D’Artagnan risked. 
This long series of surprises increased the ^ mistrust of 
D’Artagnan, as the eternal indifference of D’Artagnan 
provoked the suspicions of Aramis. At length D’Arta- 
gnan, designedly, uttered the name of Colbert; he had 
reserved that stroke for the last. 
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“ Who is this Colbert?” asked tlie bishop. 

Oh ! come,” said 13’Artagiian to hiinsolf, “ that is too 
strong! We must be careful, monlioux,! wo must be 
careful.” 

And he then gave Aramis all the information respect- 
ing M. Colbert he could desire. The supper, or rather, 
the conversation, was prolonged till one o\dock in the 
morning between D’Artagnan and Aramis. At ten o’clock 
precisely, Porthos had fallen asleep in his chair and snored 
like an organ. At midnight he woke up and they s(‘nt 
him to bed. “ Hum ! ” said he, “ T was near falling asleep ; 
but that was all very interesting you were talking about.” 

At one o’clock Aramis conducted D’Artagnan to the 
chamber destined for him, which was the best in tho 
episcopal residence. Two servants were ]>laccd at his 
command. “ To-morrow, at eiglit o’clock,” said he, 
taking^leave of D’Artagnan, “we will take, if agreeable to 
you, a ride on horseback with Porthos.” 

“ At eight o’clock ! ” said D’Artagnan ; “so late?” 

“ You know that I require seven hours’ sleep,” said 
Aramis. 

“ That is true.” 

“Good-night, dear friend!” And he embraced the 
musketeer coi dially. 

D’Artagnan allowed him to depart ; then, as soon as 
the door was closed, “ Good ! ” cried he, “ at five o’clock I 
will be on foot.” 

This determination being made, he went to bed ana 
quietly “put two and two together,” as people say. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

m TTHICH PORTHOS BEGINS TO BE SORRY FOR HAVING COME 
WITH d’aRTAGNAN. 

ScAROELY had D’Artagnan extinguished his taper, when 
Aramis, who had watched through his curtains the last 
glimmer of light in his friend’s apartment, traversed the 
corridor on tiptoe, and went to Porthos’s room. The 
giant who had been in bed nearly an hour and a half, lay 
grandly stretched out on the down bed. lie was in that 
happy calm of tiie first sleep, which, with Porthos, re- 
sisted the noise of bells or the report of cannon; his 
head swam in that soft oscillation which reminds us of 
the sootliing movement of a ship. In a moment Porthos 
would have begun to dream. The door of the chamber 
opened softly under the delicate in'es.surc of the hand of 
Aramis. The bishop approached the sleeper. A thick 
carpet deadened the sound of his steps, besides which 
Porthos snored in a manner to drown all noise. He laid 
one hand on his shoulder — “ Rouse,” said he, “ wake up, 
my dear Porthos.” The voice of Aramis was soft and 
kind, but it conveyed more than a notice, — it conveyed 
an order. His hand was light, but it indicated a danger. 
Porthos heard the voice and felt the hand of Aramis, even 
in the depth of his sleep. He started up. “ Who goes 
there?” cried he, in his giant’s voice. 

“ Hush I hush I It is I,” said Aramis. 

“You, my friend? And what the devil do you wake 
me for?” 

“ To tell you that you must set off directly.” 
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«Setoif?” 

« Yes.” 

“Where for?” 

“ For Paris.” 

Porthos Ixmndcd up in his bed, anti then sank back 
again, fixing his great eyes in agitation npon Ararais. 

“ For Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A hundred leagues ? ” said ho. 

“ A hundred and four,” replied the bishop. 

“Oh I sighed Portlios, lying down again, 

like children who contend with their honne to gain an 
hour or two more sleep. 

“ Thirty hours’ riding,” said Aramis, firmly. “ You 
know there are good relays.” 

Porthos pushed out one leg, allowing a groan to escape 
him. 

“ Como, come 1 my friend,” insisted tho prelate with a 
sort of impatience. 

Porthos drew the other leg ont of the bed. “ And is it 
absolutely ncce.ssary that I should go, at once.” 

“ Urgently necessary.” 

Porthos got upon his feet, and began to shake both 
walls and floors with his steps of a marble statue. 

“ Hush ! hush ! for tho love of I leaven, my dear Porthos ! ” 
said Aramis, “ you mil wake .somebody.” 

“Ah! that’s tnie,” replied Porthos, in a voice of 
thunder, “ I forgot that ;• but be satisfied, I am on 
guard.” And so saying, he let fall a belt loaded with 
his sword and pistols, and a purse, from which the crowns 
escaped with a vibrating and prolonged noise. This noise 
made the blood of Aramis boil, whilst it drew from Por- 
thos a formidable burst of laughter. “ How droll that is 1 ’* 
said he, in the same voice. 

“ Not BO loud, Porthos, not so loud.” 
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^^Truo, true ! aiul lie lowered his voice a lialf-note. 

J was going to say,^’ coatiiiiicd J^ortlios^ tliat it is droll 
that we arc never so slow as when we are in a liurrj, and 
never iriake so luueh noise as when we wish to be silent.” 

VcH, that is true ; but let us give the proverb the lie, 
l’ortlios; let ixs make haste, and hold our tongue.” 

You see I am doing my best,” said Porthos, putting 
on his haut de chantises. 

“ Very well.” 

“This is something in haste?” 

“ It is more tlian that, it is serious, Porthos.” 

“Oh, oh!” 

“D’Artagnan has questioned you, has he not?” 

“ Questioned me ? ” 

“ Yes, at Belle-Isle?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ Are you sure of that, I’orthos ?” 

“ Parhlexi ! ” 

“ It is impossible. Recollect yourself.” 

“ lie asked me what I was doing, and I told him — study- 
ing topography. I would have made use of another word 
which you employed one day.” 

“ ‘ Castrametivtion ’ ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s it ; but T never could recollect it.” 

“ All the better. What more did he ask you ?” 

“Who M. (Jetard was.” 

“ Next?” 

“ Who M. .Tupenet wiis.” 

“ He did not happen to see our plan of fortifications, 
did he?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The devil he did ! ” 

“ But don’t be alarmed, I had rubbed out your writing, 
with Tndia-ruhber, It was impossible for him to sUppos# 
you had given me any advice in those works.” 
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“ Ay ; but our friend has phenomenally keen eyes.” 

“ What are you afraid of?” 

“I fear that everything is discovered, Portlios; the 
matter, is, then, to prevent a great misfortune. I have given 
orders to my jieople to close all the gates and doors. D’Ar- 
tagnan will not be able to get out before dayl)reak. Your 
horse is‘ ready saddled; you will gain the first relay; by 
five o’clock m the morning, you will have traversed 
fifteen leagues. Come 1 ” 

Aramis than assisted Porthos to dress, piece by piece, 
with as much celerity as the most skillful v<tlct de dmirihre 
could have done. 1‘orthos, half stupefied, let him do as 
he liked, and confounded himself hi excuses. W hen ho 
was ready, Aramis took him by the hand, and led him, 
making him place his foot with precaution on every step 
of the stairs, preventing him running against door-frames, 
turning him this way and that, as if Aramis had been the 
giant and Porthos the dwarf. Soul set fire to and ani- 
mated matter. A horse was waiting, ready saddled, in the 
courtyard. Porthos mounted. Then Aramis himself 
took the horse by tbo bridle, and led him over some dung 
spread in the yard, with the evident intention of sui)})re 38 - 
ing noise. He, at the same time, held tighi, the horse’s 
nose, to prevent him neighing. When arrived at the out- 
ward gate, drawing Porthos towards him, who was going 
off without even asking liim what for: “Now, friend 
Porthos, now; without drawing liriiUc, till you get to 
Paris,” whispered he in his ears ; “ eat on horseback, drink 
on horseback, sleep on horseback, but lose not a minute.” 

“ That’s enough ; I will not stop.” 

“This letter to M. Fouquet; cost what it may, he must 
have it to-morrow before mid-day.” 

“He shall.” 

“And do not forget om thing, my friend.” 

“What is that?” 
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“That you are riding out on a hunt for your brevet of 
due and peer.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Porthos, with his eyes sparkling; “I 
will do it hi twenty-four hours, in that case.” 

“ Try.” 

“ Then let go the bridle — and forward, Goliath 1 ” 

Aramis did let go, not the bridle, but the horse’s nose. 
Porthos released his hand, clapped spurs to his horse, 
which set off at a gallop. As long as he could distinguish 
Porthos through the darkness, Aramis followed him with 
his eyes: when he was completely out of sight, ho re- 
entered the yard. Nothing had stirred in D’Artagnan’s 
apartment. The valet placed on watch at the door had 
neither seen any light, nor heat'd any noise. Aramis closed 
his door carefully, sent tho lackey to bed, and quickly 
sought his own. D’Artagnan really suspected nothing ; 
therefore thought ho had gained everything, when ho 
awoke in tho morning, about half-past four. lie ran to 
the window in his shirt. The window looked out tipon 
the court. Bay was datvning. The court was deserted ; 
the fowls, even, had not left tlieir roosts. Not a servant 
appeared. Every door was closed. 

“Good ! all is still,” said D’Artagnan to himself. “ Never 
mind : I am up first in the house. Let us dress ; that will 
be so much done.” And B’Artagnan dressed himself. 
But, this time, he endeavored not to give to tho costume 
of M. Agnan that and almost ecclesiastical rigid- 

ity he had .affected before; he managed, by drawing his 
belt tighter, by buttoning his clothes in a different fashion, 
and by putting on his hat a little on one side, to restore 
to his person a little of that military character, the absence 
of which had surprised Aramis. This being done, he 
made free, or affected to make free with his host, and 
entered his chamber without ceremony. Aramis was 
asleep or feigned to be so. A large book lay open upon 
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his night-desk, a wax-light was still burning in its silver 
sconce. This was more than enough to prove to D’Arta- 
gnan the quiescence of the prelate’s night, and the good 
intentions of his waking. The musketeer did to the bishop 
precisely as the bishop had done to Porthos — he tapped 
him on the shoulder. Evidently Aramis pretended to 
sleep; for, instead of waking suddenly, he who slept so 
lightly required a repetition of the summons. 

“Ah! ah! is that you?” said he, stretching his arras. 
“ What an agreeable surprise ! Ma f oi / Sleep had made 
me forget T had the happiness to possess you. What 
o’clock is it? ” 

“ I do not know,” said D’Artagnan, a little embarrassed. 
“ Early, T believe. But, you know, that devil of a habit 
of waking with the day, sticks to me still.” 

“ Do you wish that we should go out so soon ? ” asked 
Aramis. “ It appears to me to be very early.” 

“.lust as you like.” 

“ I thought we had agreed not to get on horseback be- 
fore eight.” 

“ Possibly ; but I had so great a wish to see you, that 
I said to myself, the sooner the better.” 

“ And my seven hours’ sleep ! ” said Aramis : “ take care ; 
I had reckoned uixm them, and what I lose of them T must 
make up.” 

“ But it seems to me that, formerly, you were less of a 
sleeper than that, dear friend ; your blood was alive, and 
you were never to be found in bed.” 

« And it is exactly on account of what you tell me, that 
I am so fond of being there now.” 

« Then ypu confess, that it is not for the sake of sleep- 
ing, that you have put me off till eight o’clock.” 

“ I have been afraid you would laugh at me, if I told 
you the truth.” 

“ Tell me, notwithstanding.” 
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“Well, from six to eight, I am accustomed to perform 
my devotions.” 

“ Your devotions ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“I did not believe a bishop’s exercises were so se- 
vere.” 

“ A bishop, my friend, must sacrifice more to appear- 
ance than a simple cleric.” 

“ Mordioux / Aramis, that is a word which reconciles 
me with your greatness. To appearances! That is a 
musketeer’s word, in good truth ! Vioent lea apj^arencea, 
Aramis ! ” 

“Instead of felicitating me upon it, pardon me, D’Ar- 
tagnan. It is a very mundane word which I had allowed 
to escape mo.” 

“ Must I leave you, then ? ” 

“ I want time to collect my thoughts, my friend, and for 
my usual prayers.” 

“ Well I leave you to them ; but on account of that poor 
pagan, D’Artagnan, abridge them for once, I beg ; I thirst 
for speech with you.” 

“ Well, D’Artagnan, I promise you that within an hour 
and a half ” 

“ An hour and a half of devotions ! Ah ! my friend, be 
as reasonable with me as you can. Let me have the best 
bargain possible.” 

Aramis began to laugh. 

“ StUl agreeable, still young, still gay,” said he. “ You 
have come into my diocese to set me quarreling with 
grace.” 

“Bah!” 

“And yon know well that I was never able to resist 
your seductions ; you will cost me my salvation, D’Ar- 
ta^an.” 

D’Artagnan bit his lips. 
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“ Well,” said he, “ I will take the sin on my own head, 
favor me with one simple Christian sign of the cross, favor 
me with one pater, and we will part.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Aramis, “ we are already no longer alone, 
I hear strangers coming up.” 

“Well, dismiss them.” 

“ Impossible ; I made an appointment with them yester- 
day ; it is the principal of the college of the Jesuits, and 
the superior of the Dominicans.” 

“ Your staff ? Well, so be it ! ” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” 

“ I will go and wake Porthos, and remain in his com- 
pany till you have finished the conference.” 

Aramis did not stir, his brow remsiined unbent, he be- 
trayed himself by no gesture or word ; “ Go,” said he, as 
D’Artagnan advanced to the door. 

“ A propos, do you know where Porthos sleeps ? ” 

“ No, but T will inquire.” 

“ Take the corridor, and open the second door on the 
left.” 

“ Thank you ! au revoir." And D’Artagnan departed 
in the direction pointed out by Aramis. 

Ten minutes had not passed away when lie came back. 
He found Aramis seated between the superior of the Do- 
minicans and the principal of the college of the Jesuits, 
exactly in the same situation as he had found him formerly 
in the auberge at Criivecoeur, This company did not at 
all terrify the musketeer. * 

“ What is it? ” said Aramis, quietly. “ You have appa- 
rently, something to say to me, my friend.” 

“It is,” replieil D’Artagnan, fixing his eyes upon Aramis, 
“ it is that Portho.s is not in his apartment.” 

“ Indeed,” said Aramis, calmly ; “ are you sure?” 

Pardieu I I came from his chamber.” 

“ Where can he be, then ? ” 
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“That is what I am asking youP 

“ And have not you inquired ? ” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ And what answer did you get? ” 

“That Porthos, often walkuig out in a morning, with- 
out saying anytliing, had probably gone out.” 

“ What did you do, then.” 

“ I went to the stables,” replied D’Artagnan, carelessly. 

“What to do?” 

“ To see if Porthos had departed on horseback.” 

“And?” interrogated the bishop. 

“Well, there is a horse missing, stall No. 3, Goliath.” 

All this dialogue, it may be easily understood, was not 
exempt from a certain affectation on the part of the mus- 
keteer, and a perfect complaisance on the part of Aramis. 

“Oh I I guess how it is,” said Ararais, after having con- 
sidered for a moment, “ Porthos is gone out to give us a 
surprise.” 

“A surprise?” 

“ Yes ; the canal which goes from Vannes to the sea 
abounds in teal and snipes; that is Porthos’s favorite 
sixjrt, and he will bring us back a dozen for breakfast.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I am sure of it. Where else can he be ? I would lay 
a wager he took a gun with him.” 

“ Well, that is possible,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Do one thing, my friend. Get on horseback, and join 
him.” 

“ You are right,” said D’Artagnan, “ I will.” 

“ Shall I go with you ? ” 

“ No, thank you ; Porthos is a rather remarkable man : 
I will inquire as I go along.” 

“ Will you take an arquebuse ? ” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Order what horse you like to be saddled.” 
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“The one I rode yesterday, on coming from Belle-Isle.” 

« So be it : use the horse as your own.” 

Aramis rang, and gave orders to have the horse M. 
d’Artagnan had chosen saddled. 

D’Artagnan followed the servant charged with the 
execution of this order. When arrived at the door, the 
servant drew on one side to allow M. d’Artagnan to pass ; 
and at that moment ho caught the eye of his master. A 
knitting of the brow gave the ijitclligcnt spy to under- 
stand that all should be given to D’Artagnan ho wished. 
D’Artagnan got into the saddle, and Aramis heard the 
steps of his horse on the pavement. An instant after, the 
servant returned. 

“ Well ? ” asked the bishop. 

“Monseigneur, he has followed the course of the canal, 
and is going towards the sea,” said tlie servant. 

“ Very well ! ” said Aramis. 

In fact, D’Artagnan, dismissing all suspicion, hastened 
towards the ocean, constantly hoping to see in the Lavdes^ 
or on the beach, the colossal profile of Porthos. He per- 
sisted in fancying ho could trace a horse’s stops in every 
puddle. Sometimes he imagined ho heard the report of a 
gun. This illusion lasted three hours; during two of 
Avhich he went forward in search of liis friend — in the 
l;ist he returned to the house. 

“We must have crossed,” said he, “and I shall find 

them waiting for me at table.” 

D’Artagnan was mistaker..* lie no more found Porthos 
at the palace than he had found him on the sea-shore. 
Aramis was waiting for him at the top of the stairs, look- 
ing very much concerned. 

“ Did my people not find you, my dear D’Artagnan ? ” 
cried he, as soon as he caught sight of the musketeer. 

“ No ; did you send any one after me ? ” 

“I am deeply concern^, my friend, deejily, to have in- 
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duced you to make such a useless search ; but, about seven 
o’clock, the almoner of Saint-Paterue came here. He had 
met Du Vallon, who was going away, and who, being uut 
willing to disturb anybody at the palace, had charged him 
to tell mo that, fearing M. Dotard would play him some 
ill turn in his absence, he was going to take advantage of 
the morning tide to make a tour to Ilelle-Isle.” 

“ But tell me, Goliath has not crossed the four leagues 
of sea, I should think.” 

“ There are full six,” said Aramis. 

“ That makes it less probable still.” 

” Therefore, my friend,” said Aramis, with one of his 
blandest smiles, “ Goliath is in the stable, well pleased, T 
will answer for it, that Porthos is no longer on his back.” 
In fact, the horse had been brought back from the relay 
by the direction of the prelate, from whom no detail 
escaped. D’Artagnan appeared as well satisfied as pos- 
sible with the explanation. He entered upon a part of 
dissimulation wliieh agreed perfectly with the suspicions 
that arose more and more strongly in his mind. lie break- 
fasted between tlie ,h\suit and Aramis, having the Domin- 
ican in front of him, and smiling particularly at the 
Dominican, whose jolly fat face pleased liim much. The 
repast was long and sumptuous ; excellent Spanish wine, 
flno iVforbihan oysters, exqui.sito fish from the mouth of 
the Loire, enormous prawns from Paimboeuf, and delicious 
game from the moors, constituted the principal part of it. 
D’Artagnan ate much, and cTrank but little. Aramis drank 
nothing, unless it was water. After the repast, 

“ Ton ofi'erc'd mo an arquebuse,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ T did.” 

“IjCIkI it me, then.” 

“Are you going shooting?” 

“Whilst waiting for Porthos, it is the l)08L thing I c.an 
do, I think.” 
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“ Take which you like from the trophy.” 

“Will you not come with me?” 

“I would with great pleasure; but, alas! my friend, 
sporting is forbidden to bishops.” 

“ Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan, “ I did not know that.” 

“ Besides,” continued Aramis, “ I shall bo busy till mid« 
day.” 

“ I shall go alone, l^hen?” said D’Artagnnn. 

“ I am sorry to say you must ; but come back to dinner.” 

'•'•Pardieul the eating at your house is too good to 
make mo think of not coining back.” And tliereupon 
D’Artagnan quitted his host, bowed to the guests, aud 
took his arquebuse; but, instead of shooting, w(!nt straight 
to the little j^ort of Vannos. I Ic looked in vain to oi)serv0 
if anybody saw him ; ho could liiscern neitlier thing nor 
person. He engaged a little lishing-boat for twenty-five 
livres, and set off at half-past eleven, coiwinced that ho 
had not been followed; and that was true, ho had not 
been followed; only a Jesuit brother, placed in tlie top of 
the steeple of his church, had not, since the morning, by 
the help of an excellent glass, lost sight of one of hi.s steps. 
At three-quarters past eleven, Aramis was informed that 
D’Artagnan was sailing towards Belle-Tsle. Tlio voyage 
was rapid ; a good north north-east wind drove him towards 
the isle. As he approached, his eyes were c;onstantly fixed 
upon the coast. lie looked to see if, upon the shore or 
upon the fortifications, the brilliant dress and vast stature 
of Porthos should stand oiA against a slightly clouded 
sky; but his search was vain. lie landed without having 
seen anything ; and learnt from the first soldier interro- 
gated by him^that M. du Vallon had not yet returned from 
Vannes. Then, without losing an instant, D’Artagnan 
ordered his little bark to put its head towards Sarzeau. 
We know that the wind changes with the different hours 
of the day. The breeze had veered from the north north-east 
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to the south-east ; the wind, tlien, was almost as good for 
the return to Sarzoau, as it had been for the voyage to 
Belle-Isle. In three liours D’Artagnan had touched the 
continent; two hours more sufficed for his ride to Vannes. 
In spite of the rapidity of his passage, what D’Artagnan 
endured of impatience and anger during that short pas- 
sage, the deck alone of the vessel, upon which he stamped 
backwards and forwards for three hours, could testify. 
He made but one bound from the quay whereon he landed 
to the episcopal palace. He thought to terrify Aramis 
by the promptitude of his return ; he wished to reproach 
him with his duplicity, and yet with reserve ; but with suf- 
ficient spirit, nevertheless, to make him feel all the conse- 
quences of it, and force fro)n him a part of his secret. He 
hoped, in short — thanks to th.at heat of expression which 
is to secrets what the charge with the bayonet is to re- 
doubts — to bring the mysterious Aramis to some man- 
ifestation or other. But he found, in the vestibule of the 
palace, the vakt de chambre, who closed the passage, while 
smiling upon him with a stupid air. 

“ Monseigneur ? ” cried D’Artagnan, endeavoring to put 
him aside with his hand. Moved for an instant, the valet 
resumed his station. 

“Monseigneur?” said he. 

“Yes, to be sure; do you not know me, imbScilef” 

“ Yes ; you are the Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

“Then let me pass.” 

“ It is of no use.” 

“ Why of no use ? ” 

“ Because His Greatness is not at home.” 

“What! His Greatness is not at home? where is he 
then?” 

“ Gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Whithor?” 

“I don’t know; but, perhaps ho tells monsieur le chev- 
aUer.” 

“And how? where?. in what fashion?” 

“ In this letter, which he gave me for monsieur Ic clu'V- 
alier.” And the valet de chamhrc drew a letter from his 
pocket. 

“Give it me, then, you rascal,” said D’Artiignaii, 
snatching it from his hand. “ Oh, yes,” continued ho, at 
the first line, “ yes, I understand ; ” and he read : — 

“ Dkab Fkiknd, — An affair of the most urgent nature 
calls me to a distant parish of my diocese. I hoped to 
see you again before I set out ; l)nt I lose that hope in 
thinking that you are going, no doubt, to remain two or 
three days at Belle-Isle, witl) our dear Porthos. Amuse 
yourself as well as you can ; but do not attempt to hold 
out against him at table. This is a counsel I might have 
given even to Athos, in his most brilliant and best days. 
Adieu, dear friend ; believe that I regret greatly not hav- 
ing better, and for a longer time, profited by your excel- 
lent company.” 

^'•Mordio/ux!’'' cried D’Artagnan. “I am tricked. Ah! 
blockhead, brute, triple fool that I am ! But those laugh 
best who laugh last. Oh, duped, duped like a monkey, 
cheated with an empty nutshell!” And with a hearty 
blow bestowed upon the noSb of the smirking valet de 
chambre^ hQ made all haste out of the episcopal palace. 
Furet, however good a trotter, was not equal to present 
circumstances. D’Artagnan, therefore took the post, and 
chose a horse,* which he soon caused to demonstrate, 
with good spurs and a light hand, that deer are not the 
swiftest animals in nature. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

IN WTITCII d’aRTAGN.VN MAKES AL^ SPEED, P0RTHO8 SNORES, 
AND AKA MIS COUNSELS. 

From thirty to thirty-flvo hours after the events we 
have just related, as M. Fouquet, according to his cus- 
tom, having interdicted liis dixir, was working in the cab- 
inet of liis house at Saint Mande, with which we are al- 
ready acquainted, a carriage, drawn by four horses steam- 
ing with sweat, entered the court at full gallop. This 
carriage was, probably, expected ; for three or four lack- 
eys hastened to the door, which they opened. Whilst 
M. Fouquet rose from his bureau and ran to the window, 
a man got painfully out of the carriage, descending with 
dilliculty the three steps of the door, leaning upon the 
shoulders of the lackeys. He had scarcely uttered his 
name, when the valet upon whom he was not leaning, 
sprang up i\\e perron^ and disappeared in the vestibule. 
This man went to inform his master ; but he had no occa- 
sion to knock at the door : Fouquet was standing on the 
threshold. 

“ Monseigneur, the Bishop of Vannes,” said he. 

“ Very well ! replied his master. 

Then, leaning over the banister of the staircase, of 
which Aramis was beginning to ascend the first steps, — 

“ Ah, dear friend I ” said he, “you, so soon ! ” 

“Yes; I, myself, monsieip*! but bruised, battered, as 
you see.” 
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“Oh! my poor friend,” said Fouquet, presenting him 
his arm, on which Aramis leant, whilst the servaiits 
drew back respectfully. 

“ Bah ! ” replied Aramis, “ it is nothing, since I am here ; 
the principal thing was that I should yet here, and hero 
I am.” 

“ Speak quickly,” said Fouquet, closing the door of the 
cabinet bcliind Aramis and himself. 

“Arc we alone?” 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“No one observes us ? — no one can hoar us ?” 

“ Be satisfied ; nobody.” 

“Is M. du Vallon arrived?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you have received my letter?’ 

“ Yes. The affair is serious, apparently, since it neces- 
sitates your attendance in Paris, at a moment when your 
presence was so urgent elsewhere.” 

“ You are right, it could not bo more serious.” 

“ Thank you ! thank you I What is it about ? But, for 
God’s sake I before anytliing else, take time to breathe, 
dear friend. You are so pale, you frighten me.” 

“ I am really in great pain. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
think nothing about mo. Did M. du Vallon tell you noth- 
ing, when he delivered the letter to you?” 

“No; T heard a great noise; I went to the window; I 
saw at the foot of the perroyi a sort of horseman of mar- 
ble ; I went down, ho hold th*e letter out to me, and his 
horse fell down dead.” 

“But he?” 

“He iell with the horse; he was lifted, and carried to 
{ua apartment. Having read the letter, I went up to him. 
In hopes of obtaining more ample information ; hut he 
was asleep, and, after such a fashion, that it was imims- 
sible to wake him. I took pity on him; I gav<3 orders 
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that his boots should be cut from off his legs, and that he 
should be left quite undisturbed.” 

“ So far well ; now, this is the question in hand, mon- 
seigneur. You have seen M. d’Artagnan in Paris, have 
you not?” 

“ Gertes^ and think him a man of intelligence, and even 
a man of heart ; although he did bring about the death of 
our dear friends, Lyodot and D’Eymevis.” 

“ Alas ! yes, I heard of that. At Tours I met the cou- 
rier who was bringing me the letter from Gourville, and 
the dispatches from Pellisson. Have you seriously re- 
flected on that event, monsieur ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And in it you perceived a direct attack upon your 
sovereignty ? ” 

“ And do you believe it to be so ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I think so.” 

“Well, I must confess, that sad idea occurred to me 
likewise.” 

“Do not blind yourself, monsieur, in the name of 
Heaven I Listen attentively to me, — I return to D’Ar- 
tagnan.” 

“I am all attention.” 

“ Under what circTiinstancos did you see him ?” 

“He came liere for money.” 

“With what kind of order?” 

“ With an order from the king.” 

“ Direct ? ” 

“ Signed by liis majesty.” 

“ There, then ! W ell, D’Artagnan has been to Belle-Isle ; 
he was disguised ; he came in the character, of some sort 
of an intendant, charged by his master to purchase salt- 
mines. Now, D’Artagnan has no other master but the 
king ; he came, then, sent by the king. He saw Porthos.” 

“ Who is Porthos ? ” 
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“ I beg your pardon, I made a mistake. Tie saw M. du 
Vallon at Belle-Isle ; and he knows, as well as you and I 
do, that Belle-Isle is fortified.” 

“And you think that the king sent him there?” said 
Fouquet, i)ensively. 

“ I certainly do.” 

“And D’Artagnan, in the hands of the king, is a danger- 
ous instrument ? ” 

“ The most dangerous imaginable.” 

“Then I formed a correct opinion of him at the first 
glance.” 

“ IIow so ? ” 

“ I wished to attach him to myself.” 

“If you judged him to be the bravest, tbe most acute, 
and the most adroit man in France, you judged correctly.” 

“ He must be had then, at any price.” 

“D’Artagnan?” 

“ Is not that your opinion ? ” 

“ It may be my opinion, but you will never get him.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because wo have allowed the time to go by. Tie was 
dissatisfied with the court, we should have profited by 
that ; since that, he has passed into England ; there ho 
powerfully assisted in tbe restoration, there b(i gained a 
fortune, and, after all, be returntHl to the service of the 
king. Well, if he has returned to the service of the king, 
it is because he is well paid in that service.” 

“ We will pay him even batter, that is all.” 

“Oh! monsieur, excuse me; D’Artagnan has a high 
respect for his word, and where that is once engaged he 
keeps it,” 

“ Whatdoyou conclude, then ? ” said Fouquet, with great 
inquietude. 

“ At present, the principal thing is to parry a danger- 
ous blow.” 
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“ And how is it to be parried ? ” 

“ Listen.” 

“ But D’Artixgnan will come and render an account to 
the king of his mission.” 

“ Oh, we have time enough to tliink about that.” 

“ITow so? You are much in advance of him, I 
iu’()sume ? ” 

“ Nearly ten hours.” 

“Well, in t(m liours ” 

Araniis shook his pale head. “Look at these clouds 
which flit across the heavens ; at these swallows which 
cut the air. D’Artagnan moves more quickly than the 
clouds or the birds ; D’ Artaguau is the wind which carries 
them.” 

“ A strange man ! ” 

“ I tell you, he is superhuman, monsieur. He is of my 
own age, and I have known him these flve-and-thirty 
years.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, listen to my calculation, monsieur. I sent M. 
du Vallon off to yo»i two houi s after midnight. M. du 
Vallon was eight hours in advance of me; when didM. du 
Vallon arrive?” 

“ About four hours ago.” 

“ You see, then, that I gained four upon him ; and yet 
Porthqs is a staunch horseman, and he has left on the road 
eight dead horses, whose bodies I came to successively. 
I rode post fifty leagues ; bub I have the gout, the gravel, 
and what else I know not ; so that fatigue kills me. I was 
obhged to dismount at Tours ; since that, rolling along in 
a carriage, half-dead, sometimes overturned, drawn upon 
the sides, and sometimes on the back of the carriage, al- 
ways with four spirited horses at full gallop, I have arrived 
— arrived, gaining four hours upon Porthos ; but, see you, 
D’Artagnan does, not weigh three hundred- weight, as 
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Porthos does ; D’Artaghan has not the gout and gravel, 
as I have ; he is not a horseman, he is a centaur. D’Ar- 
tagnan, look you, set out for Tielle-Isle when I set out for 
Paris ; and D’Artagnan, notwithstanding iny ten hours’ 
advance, D’Artagnan will arrive within two hours after 
me.” 

“But, then, accidents?” 

“He hover moots with accident . ' 

“Horses may fail him.” 

“ Ho will run as fast as a horse.” 

“Good God! what a man ! ” 

“ Yes, he is a man whom I love and admire. I love him 
because ho is good, great, and loyal ; I admire him because 
ho represents in my eyes the culminating point of human 
iwwer ; but, whilst loving and admiring him, I fear him, 
and am on my guard against him. Now then, I resume, 
monsieur ; in two hours D’Artagnan will be here ; bo 
beforehand with him. Go to the Louvre, and see the kiug 
before ho sees D’Artagnan.” 

“What shall I say to the king?” 

“Nothing; give him Belle-Isle.” 

“ Oh ! Monsieur d’Herblay ! Monsieur d’llerblay,” cried 
Fouquet, “ what projects crushed all at once! ” 

“ After one project that has faih'd, there is always an- 
other project that may lead to fortune; we should never 
despair. Go, monsieur, and go at once.” 

“But that garrison, so carefully chosen, the king will 
change it directly.” • 

“That garrison, monsieur, was the king’s when it 
entered Belle-Isle ; it is yours now ; it is the same with 
all garrisons after a fortnight’s occupation. Let things go 
on, monsieur. Do you see any inconvenience in having 
an array at the end of a year, instead of two regiments ? 
Do you not see that your garrison of to-day will make you 
partisans at La Kochelle, Nantes, Bordeaux, Toulouse — ^in 
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short, wherever they may be sent to ? Go to the king, mon- 
sieur ; go ; time flies, and D’Artagnan, while we are losing 
time, is flying, like an arrow, along the high-road.” 

“ Monsieur d’lTerblay, you know that each word from you 
is a germ which fructifies in my thoughts. I will go to 
the Louvre.” 

“ Instantly, will you not ? ” 

“I only ask time to change my dress.” 

“ Remember that D’Artagnan has no need to pass 
through St. Mande ; hut will go straight to the Louvre : 
that is cutting off an hour from the advantage that yet 
remain's to us.” 

“ D’Artagnan may have everything except my English 
horses. I shall be at the Louvre in twenty-five minutes.” 
And, without losing a second, Fouquet gave orders for his 
departure. 

Arainis had only time to say to him, “Return as quickly 
as you go : for I shall await you impatiently.” 

Five minutes after the superintendent was flying along 
the road to Paris. During this time, Aramis desired to 
be shown the chamber in which Porthos was sleeping. At 
the door of Fompict’s cabinet ho was folded in the arms of 
Pellisson, who had just heard of his arrival, and had left 
liis ofiBee to see him. Aramis received, with that friendly 
dignity which ho know so well how to assume, these 
caresses, respectful as earnest : but all at once stopping on 
the landing-place, “What is that I hear up yonder?” 

There Avas, in fact, a hoarse,* growling kind of noise, like 
the roar of a hungry tiger, or an impatient lion. “ Oh, that 
is nothing,” said Pellisson, smiling. 

“Well; but ” 

“ It is M. du Vallon snoring.” 

“ Ah ! true,” said Aramis : “ I had forgotten. No one 
but he is capable of making such a noise. Allow me, Pei- 
lissoD, to inquire if ho wants anything.” 
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“ And you will permit me to accompany you ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly ; ” and both entered the chamber. Por- 
thos was stretched upon the bed; his face was violet 
rather than red ; his eyes were swelled ; his mouth was 
wide open. The roaring which escaped from the deep 
cavities of his chest made the glass of the windows vibrate. 
To those developed and clearly defined muscles starting 
from his face, to his hair matted with sweat, to the ener- 
getic heaving of his chin and shoulders, it was impossible 
to refuse a certain degree of admiration. Strength carried 
to this point is semi-divine. The Herculean legs and feet 
of Porthos had, by swelling, burst his stockings ; all the 
strength of his huge body was converted into the rigid- 
ity of stone. Porthos moved no more than does the giant 
of granite which reclines upon the plains of Agrigentum. 
According to Pellisson’s orders, his boots had been cut off, 
for no human power could have pulled them off. Four 
lackeys had tried in vain, pulling at them as they would 
have pulled capstans ; and yet all this did not awaken 
him. They had hacked oif his boots in fragments, and his 
legs had fallen back upmi the bed. They then cut off the 
rest of his clothes, carried liim to a bath, in which they 
let him soak a considtirablo time. Tlicy then put on him 
clean linen, and placed him in a wcll-warinod bed — the 
whole with efforts and pains \v’iich might have roused a 
dead man, but which difl not niak(( I’orthos open an eye, 
or interrupt for a second the formidable diapason of his 
snoring. Aramis wished **n his part, with his nervous 
nature, armed witli extraordinary coiirage, to outbrave 
fatigue, and employ himself with (lourville and Pellisson, 
but he fainted in the chair in which he had persisted sit- 
ting. He was carried into the adjoining room, where the 
repose of bed soon soothed his failing brain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

m WHiriT MON8IKUR ROUQUKT ACTS. 

In the meantime Fouqiiet was hastening to the Louvre, 
at the best speed of his English horses. The king was at 
work with Colbert. All at once the king became thought- 
ful. The two sentences of death he had signed on mount- 
ing his throne sometimes recurred to his memory : they 
were two black spots which he saw with his eyes open ; 
two spots of blood which he saw when his eyes were 
closed. “Monsieur,” said he rather sharply, to the inten- 
dant ; “ it sometimes seems to me that those two men 
you made me condemn were not very great culprits.” 

“ Sire, they were picked out from the herd of the fam- 
ors of the financiers, which wanted decimating.” 

“ Picked out by whom ? ” 

“ By necessity, sire,” replied Colbert, coldly. 

“ Necessity !— a great word,” murmured the young 

king. 

“ A great goddess, sire.” 

“ They were devoted friends of the superintendent, were 
they not?” 

“Yes, sire; friends who would have given up their 
lives for Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“ They have given them, monsieur,” said the king. 

“ That is true ; — ^but uselessly, by good liick, — which 
was not their intention.” 

“How much money had these men fraudulently ob- 
tained?” 
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“Ten millions, perhaps ; of which six have been confis- 
cated.” 

“And is that money in my coffers?” said the king with 
a certain air of repugnance. 

“ It is there, sire : but this confiscation, whilst threat- 
ening M. Fouquet, has not touched him.” 

“ You conclude, then, M. Colbert ” 

“ That if M. Fouquet has raised against your majesty 
a troop of factious rioters to extricate liis friends from 
punishment, he will raise an army when ho has in turn 
to extricate /dmsclf irony puiiishiiient.” 

The king darted at his c(nirt<l.‘int one of those looks which 
resemble the livid tire of a flash of liglitning, one of those 
looks whicli illuminate tlie darkness of the basest con- 
sciences. “ I am astonished,” said he, “ that, thinking su(;h 
things of M. Fouquet you did not come to give mo your 
counsels thereupon.” 

“ Counsels upon what, sire ? ” 

“ Tell me, in the first place, clearly and precisely, what 
you think, M. Colbert.” 

“Upon what subject, sire?” 

“ Upon the conduct of M. Fouquet.” 

“ I think, sire, that M. Fouquet, not satisfied with at- 
tracting all the money to himself, ns M. Mazarin did, and 
by that means depriving your majesty of one part of your 
power, still wishes to attract to liimself all the friends of 
easy life and pleasure — of what idlers call poetry, and 
politicians, corruption. I tliink that, by holding the sub- 
jects of your majesty in pay, he trespasses upon the royal 
prerogative, and cannot, if this continues so, be long in 
placing yoqr majesty, among the weak and the obscure.” 

“How would you qualify all these projects, M. Col- 
bert?” 

“The projects of M. Fouquet, sire?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ They are called crimes of Use majeste.'^ 

“ And what is done to criminals guilty of Use ma^esUV* 

“ They are arrested, tried, and punished.” 

“You are quite sure that M. Fouquet has conceived the 
idea of the crime you impute to him.” 

“I can say more, sire; there is even a commence- 
ment of the execution of it.” 

“ Well, then, I return to that which I was saying, M. 
Colbert.” 

“And you were saying, sire?” 

“ Give me counsel.” 

“ Pardon me, sire ; but, in the first place, I have some- 
thing to add.” 

“ Say— what?” 

“ An evident, palpable, material proof of treason.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“I have just learnt that M. Fouquet is fortifying Belle- 
Isle.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Perfectly. Do you know, sire, what soldiers there 
are in Belle-Isle ? ” 

“ No, ma fox ! Do you ? ” 

“ I am ignorant, likewise, sire ; I should therefore pro- 
pose to your majesty to send somebody to Belle-Isle ? ” 

“Who?” 

“ Me, for instance.” 

“ And what would you do at Belle-Isle ? ” 

“Inform myself whether, after the example of the an- 
cient feudal lords, M. Fouquet was battlementing his 
walls.” 

“ And with what purpose could he do that?” 

“With the purpose of defending hhnself some day 
against his king.” 
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“ But, if it be thus, M. Colbert,” said Louis, “ we must 
immediately do as you say: M. Fouquct must be ar- 
rested.” 

“ That is impossible.” 

I thought I had already told you, monsieur, that I 
suppressed that word in my .service.” 

“ The service of your majesty cannot prevent M. I’ou- 
quet from being surinteudaiit-gunoral.” 

“Well?” 

“ That, in consequence of holding that post, he has for 
him all the parliament, as he has all the army by his 
largesses, literature by his favors, and the noblesse by his 
presents.” 

“ That is to say, then, that I can do nothing against M. 
Fouquet ? ” 

“Absolutely nothing,— at least at present, sire.” 

“ You are a sterile counselor, M. Colbert.” 

“ Oh, no, sire ; for I will not coniine myself to pointing 
out the peril to your majesty.” 

“Come, then, where shall we begin to undermine this 
Colossus ; let us see ; ” and his majesty began to laugh 
bitterly. 

“He has grown great by money: kill him by money, 
sire.” 

“ If I were to deprive him of his charge ? ” 

“ A bad means, sire.” 

“The good — the good, then?” 

“Ruin him, sire, that is the way.” 

“But how?” 

“Occasions will not be wanting ; take advantage of all 
occasions.” 

“Point them out to me.” 

“Here is one at once. His royal highness Monsieur is 
about to be married : his nuptials must be magnificent. 
That is a good occasion for your majesty to demand a mil- 
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lion of M. Fonqnct. M. Fouquet, who pays twenty thou- 
sand. livres down when he need not pay more than five 
thousand, will easily find that million when your majesty 
demands it.” 

“ That is all very well ; I will demand it,” said Louis. 

“If your majesty will sign the ordonnance, I will have 
the money got together myself.” And C’olbert pushed a 
paper before the king, and i)j esented a pen to him. 

At that moment the usher opened the door and an- 
nounced monsieur lo surintendant, Louis turned pale. 
Colbert let the pen fall, and drew back from tlie king, 
over whom lie extendetl his black wings likean evil spirit. 
The superintendent made his entrem e like a man of the 
court, to whom a single glance was sullicicinttoniake him 
appreciate tlic. situ, i( ion. 'I'hat .situation was nob very 
encouraging for Koinpud, whatever might bo his con- 
sciousness of strength. Tbo small black eye of Colbert, 
dilated by envy, and tbo limpid eye of Louis X IV. inllamed 
by anger, signalled some pressing danger, Cburtiers are, 
with regard to court rumors, like old soldiers, who dis- 
tinguish through the blasts of wind and bluster of leaves 
the soiuul of the ilistant stciis of an armed troop. They 
can, after having listened, tell pretty nearly how many 
men are marching, how Tuany arms resound, how many 
cannons roll. Fouquet had then only to interrogate the 
silence Avhich his arrival had produced: he found it big 
with menacing revelations. The king allowed him time 
enough to advance as far as the midrlle of the chamber. 
Ills adolescent modesty commanded tliis forbearance of 
the moment, Fouquet boldly seized the opportunity. 

“ Sire,” said he, “ I was impatient to see your majesty,” 

“ What for ? ” asked Louis. 

“ To announce some good news to you.” 

Colbert, minus grandeur of person, less largeness of 
heart, resembled Fouquet in many points. He had the 
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same penetration, the same knowledge of men ; mor(!over, 
that great power of self-compression which gives to hypo- 
crites time to reflect, and gather themselves np to take a 
spring. lie guessed that Fouquet was going to meet tlie 
blow ho was about to deal him. Ilis eyes glittered om- 
inously. 

“ What news ? ” asked the kii.g. Fouquet placed a roll 
of papers on the table. 

“ Let your majesty have the goodness to east your eyes 
over this work,” said he. The king slowly uufolded the 
paper. 

“ Plans ?” said ho. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ And what are these jd.ans ? ” 

“ A now fortification, sire.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said the king, “ you amuso yourself with 
tactics and strategies then, M. Fouquet ? ” 

“ I occupy myself with everything that mayl)0 useful 
to the reign of your majesty,” replied Fouquet. 

“ Beautiful descriptions ! ” said the king, looking at the 
design. 

“ Your majesty comprehends, without doubt,” said 
Fouquet, bending over the paper ; “ hero is the circle of 
the walls, here are the forts, there the advanced works.” 

“ And what do I see here, monsieur '{ ” 

“ The sea.” 

“ The sea all round ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” • 

“ And what is, then, the name of this place of which 
you show me the plan ? ” 

“ Sire, it is Belle-Isle-en-Mer,” reidied Fourpict with 
simplicity. 

At this word, at this name, Colbert made so marked a 
movcmeilt, that the king turned round to enforce the 
necessity for reserve. Fouquet did not appear to bo the 

VOI-. II. — H 
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least in the* world concerned by the movement of Colbert, 
or the king’s signal. 

“ Monsieur,” continued Louis, “ you have then fortified 
Belle-Isle? ” 

“ Yes, sire; and I have brought the plan and the ac- 
counts to your majesty,” replied Fouquet ; “ I hafn ex- 
pended sixteen hundred thousand livres in this operation.” 

“ Wliat to do ? ” replied Louis, coldly, having taken the 
initiative from a malicious look of the intendant. 

“ For an aim very easy to seize,” replied Fouquet. 
“Your majesty Avas on cool terms Avith Great Britam.” 

“ Yes ; but since the re,storation of King Charles II. 
I have formed an alliance with him.” 

“ A month since, sire, your majesty has truly said ; but 
it is more than six mouths since the fortifications of Belle- 
Isle were begun.” 

“ Then they have become useless.” 

“ Sire, fortifications are never useless. I fortified Belle- 
Isle against MM. Monk and Lambert and all those Lon- 
don citizens who were playing at soldiers. Belle-Isle will 
be ready fortified against the Butch, against Avhom either 
England or your majesty cannot fail to make war.” 

The king was again silent, and looked askant at Col- 
bert. “ Belle-Isle, I believe,” added Louis, “ is yours, M. 
Fouquet ? ” 

“ No, sire.” 

“ Whose then ? ” 

“ Your majesty’s.” 

Colbert was seized Avith as much terror as if a gulf had 
opened beneath his feet. Louis started with admiration, 
either at the genius or the devotion of Fouquet. 

“ Explain yourself, monsieur,” said he. 

“Nothing more easy, sire; Belle-Isle is one of^my 
estates ; I have fortified it at my OAvn expense.* But as 
nothing in the world can oppose a subject nuking an 
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humble present to his king, I offer your majesty the pro- 
prietorship of the estate, of which you will leave me the 
usufruct. BeUc-Isle, as a place of war, ought to bo ‘occu- 
pied by the king. Your majesty ■will bo able, henceforth, 
to keep a safe garrison there.” 

Coftjort felt almost smking down upon the floor. To 
keep himself from falling, ho was obliged to hold by the 
columns of the wainscoting. 

“ This is a piece of grc'at skill in the art of Avar that 
you have exhibited here, monsieur,” said Louis. 

“ Sire, the initiatiAm did not coino from me,” replied 
Fouquet; “ many oflicers haA'e inspired mo with it. The 
plans themselves have been made by one of the most dis- 
tinguished engineers.” 

“Ilis name?” 

“ M. du Vallon. 

“ HI. du V allon ? ” resumed Louis ; “ I do not know him. 
It is much to bo lamented, M. dolbcrt,” continued lio, 
“ that I do not know the names of the men of talent who 
do honor to my reign.” And while saying these Avords he 
tuAed towards Colbert. Tho latter felt himself crushed, 
the sweat flowed from his broAv, no Avord presented itself 
to his lips, ho suffered an inexpressible martyrdom. “ You 
will recollect that name,” a<l<lcd Louis XIV. 

Colbert bowed, but was paler than his ruffles of Flem- 
ish lace. Fouquet continued : 

“ The masonries are of Homan concrete ; tho architects 
amalgamated it for mo after tho best accounts of an- 
tiquity.” 

“ And the cannon?” asked Louis. 

“ Oh 1 siro, that concerns your m.ajesty ; it did not bc- 
co^ me to place cannon in my own house, unless your 
mi^st^had told me it was yours.” 

Loui^egan to float, rmdetermined between the hatred 
which tSts SO powerful man inspired him with, and tho 
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pity he felt for Uio other, so cast down, who seemed to 
him the counterfeit of the former. But the conscious- 
ness of his kingly duty prevailed over the feelings of the 
man, and he stretched out his finger to the paper.” 

“ It must have cost you a great deal of money to carry 
these plans into execution,” said he. 

“ I believe I had the honor of telling your majesty tho 
amount?” 

“ Rei>eat it if you please, I have forgotten it.” 

“ Sixteen hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Sixteen hundred thousand livres ! you aro enormously 
rich, monsieur,” 

“ It is your majesty who is rich, since Belle-Isle is 
yours.” 

“ Yes, tliaiik you ; but however rich I may be, M. Fou- 
quet ” The king stopped. 

“ Well, sire?” asked the superintendent. 

“ I foresee tlio moment when T shall want money.” 

“ You, sire? — And at what moment, then?” 

“ To-morrow, for example.” 

“ Will your majesty do me tlio honor to exidain your- 
self?” 

“ IVIy brother is going to marry tho English Prmcess.” 

« Well?— sire.” 

“ lYell, I ought to give tho bride a reception worthy of 
the granddaughter of I lenry IV.” 

“ That is hut just, sire.” 

“ Then I shall want money.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ I shall want ” T/mis Jiesitated. The sum he was 

going to demand was tlio same tliat ho liad.heon obliged 
to refuse Charles II. lie turned towards Colbert, that 
he might give the blow. 

“ I shall want, io-morrow ” repeated he, looking at 

Colbert. 
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“ A million,” s.aid the latter, bluntly : delighted to take 
his revenge. 

Fouquet turned liis back upon the intendant to listen 
to the king. He did not turn round, but waited till tlui 
king repeated, or rather iminnurcd, “ A million.” 

“ Oh! sire,” replied Fouquet disdainfully, “ a million! 
"What will your majesty do with a million?” 

“ It appears to me, nevertheless ” said Louis XIV. 

“ That is not more than is spent at the nuptials of one 
of tlie most petty princes of Germany.” 

“ Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Your majesty must have two millions at least. The 
horses alone, would run away with live hundred thousand 
livres. I shall have the honor t>f sending your majesty 
sixteen hundred thousand livres this evening.” 

“ How,” said the king, “ sixteen himdred thousand 
livres ? ” 

“ Look, sire,” replied Fouquet, without even turning 
towards Colbert, “ I know that wants four hundred thou- 
sand livres of the two millions. But this monsieur of 
I’intendanco ” (pointing over his shoulder to Colbert, who 
if possible, became paler, behind him) “ has in his coffers 
nine hundred thousand livres of mine.” 

The king turned round to look at Colbert. 

But ” said the latter. 

“Monsieur,” continued Fouquet, still speaking indirectly 
to Colbert, “ monsieur has received, a week ago, sixteen 
hundred thousand livTcs ; Re has paid a hundred thou- 
sand livres to the guards, sixty-four thousand livres to 
the hospitals, twenty-five thousand to the Swiss, a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand for provisions, a thousand for 
arms, ten thousand for accidental expenses ; I do not err, 
then, in reckoning upon nine hundred thousand livres that 
are left.” Then turning towards Colbert, like a disdain- 
ful head of office towards his inferior, “ Take care, mon- 
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sieur,” said he, “ that those nine hundred thousand livres 
be remitted to his majesty this evening, in gold.” 

“But,” said the king, “ that will make two millions five 
hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Sire, the five hundred thousand livres over will serve 
as pocket money for his Royal Highness. You under- 
stand, Monsieur Colbert, this evening before eight o’clock.” 

And with these words, bowing respectfully to the king, 
the superintendent made his exit backwards, without 
honoring with a single look the envious man, whose head 
he had just half-shaved. 

Colbert tore Ms ruffles to pieces in his rage, and hit his 
lips till they bled. 

Fouquet had not passed the door of the cabinet, when 
an usher, pushing by him, exclaimed: “A courier from 
Bretagne for his majesty.” 

“ M. d’Herblay was right,” murmured h''onquet, pulling 
out his watch ; “ an hour and-fifty-five miuutcs. It was 
quite true.” 


CHAPTER XX 


IN WHICH n’AnTACNAN FINISHES BY AT LENGTH PLACING HIS 
HAND UPON IHS CAPTAIN’s COMMISSION. 

The reader guesses beforehand whom the usher preceded 
in announcing tlie courier from Bretagne. This messenger 
was easily recognized. It was D’Artagnan, his clothes 
dusty, his face inflamed, his hair dripping with sweat, his 
legs stiff; he lifted his feet painfully at every step, on 
which resounded the clink of his blood-stained spurs. Ho 
perceived in the doorway he was passing through the 
superintendent coming out. Fouquet bowed with a smile 
to him who, an hour before, was bringing him ruin and 
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death. D’Artagnan found in his goodness of iieart, and 
in his inexhaustible vigor of body, enough presence of 
mind to remember the kind reception of this man; he 
bowed then, also, much more from benevolence and com- 
passion, than from respect. lie felt upon his lips the 
word which had so many times been repeated to the Duo 
de Guise: “Fly.” But to pronounce that word would 
have been to betray his cause; to speak that word in 
the cabinet of the king, and before an usher, would have 
been to ruhi himself gratuitously, and could save nobody. 
D’Artagnan then contented himself with bowing to Fou- 
quet, and entered. At this moment the king floated be- 
tween the joy tile last words of Fouquet had given him, 
and his pleasure at the return of D’Artagnan. Without 
being a courtier, D’Artagnan had a glance as sure and 
as rapid as if he had been one. lie read, on his entrance, 
devouring humiliation on the countenance of Colbert. lie 
even heard the king say these words to him : — 

“ Ah ! Monsieur Colbert ; you have then nine hundred 
thousand livres at the intendance ? ” Colbert, suffocated, 
bowed, but made no reply. All this scene entered into 
the mind of D’Artagnan, by the eyes and ears, at 
once. 

The first word of Louis to his musketeer, as if he wished 
it to contrast with what he was saying at the moment, 
was a kind “ good day.” His second was to send away 
Colbert. The latter left the king’s cabinet, pallid and 
tottering, whilst D’Artagnan twisted up the ends of his 
mustache. 

“ I love to see one of my servants in this disorder,” said 
the king, admiring the martial stains upon the clothes of 
his envoy. 

“ I thought, sire, my presence at the Louvre was suf- 
ficiently urgent to excuse my presenting myself thus 
before you.” 
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“You bring mo great news, then, monsieur.” 

“ Siro, the tiling is this, in two words : Belle- Isle is 
fortified, admirably fortified; Belle-Isle has a double 
enceinte, a citadel, two detached forts ; its ports contain 
three corsairs; and the side batteries only await their 
cannon.” 

“ I know all that, monsieur,” replied the king. 

“Whatl your majesty knows all that?” replied the 
musketeer, stupefied. 

“ I have the plan of the fortifications of Belle-Isle,” said 
the king. 

“ Your majesty has the plan ? ” 

“ Here it is.” 

“ It is really correct, sire : I saw a similar one on the 
spot.” 

D’Artagnan’s brow became clouded. 

“ Ah ! I understand all. Y’our majesty did not trust to 
me alone, but seat some other person,” said he, in a 
reproachful tone. 

“ Of what importance is th&manner, monsieur, in which 
I have learnt what I know, so that I know it?” 

“ Sire, sire,” said the musketeer, without seeking even 
to conceal his dissatisfaction; ‘^but I must be permitted to 
say to your majesty, that it is not worth while to make 
mo use such speed, to risk twenty times the breaking of 
my neck, to salute me on my arrival with such intelli- 
gence. Sire, when people are not trusted, or are deemed 
insufficient they should scarcely be employed.” And 
D’Artagnan, with a movement perfectly military, stamped 
with his foot, and left upon the floor dust stained with 
blood. The king looked at him, inwardly .enjoying his 
first triumph. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, at the expiration of a minute, 
“ not only is Belle- Isle known to me, but, still further, 
Belle-Isle is mine.” 
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That is well ! that is well, sii'e, I ask but one thing 
more,” replied D’Artagnan. — “ My discharge.” 

“ What ! your discliarge ? ” 

“ Without doubt I am too jiroud to cat the bread of the 
king without earning it, or rather by gaining it badly. — 
My discharge, sire ! ” 

« Oh, oh ! ” 

“ I ask for my discharge, or I will take it.” 

“ You are angry, monsieur ? ” 

“I have reason, mordioux! Thirty-two hours in the 
saddle, I ride night and day, I perform prodigies of speed, 
I arrive stiff as tho corpse of a man who lias been hung — 
and another arrives before me ! Come, sire, I am a fool 1 
— My discharge, sire ! ” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said Louis, leaning his white 
hand upon the dusty arm of tlio musketeer, “ what I tell 
you will not at all affect that wliich I promised yon. A 
king’s word given must be koi>t.” And the king going 
straight to his table, opened a drawer, and took out a 
folded paper. “Here is youi- commission of captain of 
musketeers ; you have won it, iVIonsiiMir d’Artagnan.” 

D’Artagnan opened the paper eagerly, and scanned it 
twice. lie could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“ And tliis commission is given you,” continued the 
king, “ not only on account of your journey to I>olle-Isle, 
but, moreover, for your brave intervention at the Place 
de Greve. There, likev/ise, you served me valiantly.” . 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said D’Artagnan, without his self-command 
being able to prevent a blush from mounting to his eyes 
— “ you know that also, sire ?” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

The king possessed a piercing glance and an infallible 
judgment, when it was his object to read men’s minds. 
“ You have something to say,” said he to the musketeer, 
“something to say which you do not say. Come, speak 
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freely, monsieur : you know that I told you, once for all, 
that you are to be always quite frank with me.” 

“ Well, sire ! what I have to say is this, that I would 
prefer being made captain of musketeers for having charged 
a battery at the head of my company or taken a city, than 
for causing two wretches to be hung.” 

“ Is this quite true you tell me ? ” 

“ And why should your majesty suspect me of dissimu- 
lation, I ask ? ” 

“ Because I know you well, monsieur ; you cannot repent 
of having drawn your sword for me.” 

“Well, in that your majesty is deceived, and greatly; 
yes, I do repent of having drawn my sword on account of 
the results that action produced ; the poor men who were 
hung, sire, were neither your enemies nor mine ; and they 
could not defend themselves.” 

The king preserved silence for a moment. “ And your 
companion, M. d’Artagnan, does he partake of your re- 
pentance ? ” 

“My companion?” 

“ Yes, you were not alone, I have been told.” 

“ Alone, where ? ” 

“ At the Place de GrtSve.” 

“ No, sire, no,” said D’Artagnan, blushing at the idea 
that the king might have a suspicion that he, D’Arta- 
gnan, had wished to engross to himself all the glory that 
belonged to Raoul ; “ no, mordioux! and as your majesty 
says, I had a companion, and'a good companion, too.” 

“ A young man ? ” 

“Yes, sire; a young man. Oh! your majesty must 
accept my compliments, you are as well informed of things 
out of doors as things 'within. It is M. Colbert who makes 
all these fine reports to the king.” 

“M. Colbert has said nothing but good of you, M. d’Ar- 
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tagnan, and he would have met with a bad reception if ho 
had come to tell me anything else.” 

“ That is fortmiato ! ” 

“But he also said much good of that young man.” 

“And with justice,” said the musketeer. 

“ In short, it appears that this young mail is a fire- 
eater,” said Louis, in order to sharpen the sentiment which 
he mistook for envy. 

“A fire-eater! Yes, sire,” repeated D’Artagnan, de- 
lighted on his part to direct the king’s attention to liasul. 

“ Do you not know his name V ” 

“Well, I tliink ” 

“ You know him then?” 

“ I have Ivuown him nearly flve-and-twenty years, 
sire.” 

“ Why, he is scarcely twenty-five years old ! ” cried the 
king. 

“ Well, sire ! I have known him ever since ho was born, 
that is all.” 

“ Do you afl3rm that ? ” 

“ Sire,” said D’Artagnan, “ your majesty questions me 
with a mistrust in which I recognize another character 
than your own. M. Colbert, who has so well informed 
you, has he not forgotten to tell you that this young man 
is the son of my most intimate friend ? ” 

“The Vicomte de Bragelonne?” 

“ Certainly, sire. The father of the Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne is M. le Comte de la Ftife, who so powerfully assisted 
in the restoration of IQng Charles II. Bragelonne comes 
of a valiant race, sire.” 

“Then he js the son of that nobleman who came to me, 
or rather to M. Mazarin, on the part of king Charles II., 
to offer me his alliance ?” 

“ Exactly, sire.” 

“ And the Comte de la Fdre is a great soldier, say you ? ” 
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“ Sire, he is a man who has drawn his sword more times 
for the king, your father, than tliere are, at present, months 
in the happy life of yonr majesty.” 

It was Louis XIV. who now bit his lip. 

“ That is well, M. d’Artagnan, very well ! And M. le 
Comte de la Fire is your friend, say you?” 

“For about forty years ; yes, sire. Your majesty may 
see that I do not speak to you of yesterday.” 

“ Should you be glad to see this young man, M. d’Ar- 
tagnan ? ” 

“ Delighted, sire.” 

The king touched his bell, and an usher appeared. “ CaU 
M. de Bragelonne,” said the king. 

“ All ! ah ! ho is here ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ lie is on guard to-day, at the Louvre, with the com- 
pany of the gentlemen of monsieur le prince.” 

The king had scarcely ceased speaking, when Raoul 
presented himself, and, on seeing D’Artagnan, smiled on 
him with that charming smile which is only found upon 
the lips of youth. 

“ Come, come,” said D’Artagnan, familiarly, to Raoul, 
“ the king will allow you to embrace mo ; only tell hia 
majesty you thank him.” 

Raoul bowed so gracefully, that Louis, to whom all 
superior 'qualities were pleasing when they did not over- 
shadow his own, admired his beauty, strength and 
modesty. 

“ Monsieur,” said the king, addressing Raoul, “ I have 
asked monsieur le prince to be kind enough to give you 
up to me ; I have received his reply, and you belong to 
me from this morning. Monsieur le princp was a good 
master, but I hope you will not lose by the exchange.” 

“ Yes, yes, Raoul, be satisfied ; the king has some good 
in him,” said D’Artagnan, who had fathomed the char- 
ooter of Louis, and who played with bis self-love, within 
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certain limits; always observing, be it understooil, the 
proprieties, and flattering, even when he appeared to be 
bantering. 

“ Sire,” said Bragelonne, with a voice soft and musical, 
and with the natural and easy elocution he inherited from 
his father ; “ Sire, it is not from to-day that I belong to 
your majesty.” 

“Oh! no, I know,” said the king; “you mean your 
enterprise of the Greve. That day, you were truly mine, 
monsieur.” 

“ Sire, it is not of that day, I would speak ; it would 
not become me to refer to so paltry a service in the pres- 
ence of such a man as M, d’Artagnan. I would speak of 
a circumstance which created an epoch in my life, and 
which consecrated me, from the ago of sixteen, to the 
devoted service of your majesty.” 

“Ah ! ah ! ” said the king, “ what was that circumstance? 
Tell me, monsieur.” 

“ This is it, sire. — When I was setting out on my first 
campaign, that is to say, to join the army of monsieur le 
prince, M. le Comte de la FCire came to conduct mo as far 
as Samt- Denis, where the remains of King Louis XIII. 
wait, upon the lowest steps of the funeral basilUjue, a 
successor, whom God will not send him, I hope, for many 
years. Then he made mo swear upon the ashes of our 
masters, to serve royalty represented by you — incarnate 
in you, sire — to servo it in word, in thought, and in 
action. I swore, and God aifd the dead were witnesses to 
my oath. During ten years, sire, I have not so often as 
I desired had occasion to keep it. I am a soldier of your 
majesty, and. nothing else ; and, on calling mo nearer to 
you, I do not change my master, I only change my gar- 
rison.” 

Raoul was silent, and bowed. Louis still listened after 
he had done speaking. 
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Mordioux !" cried D’Artagnan, “that was well spoken! 
was it not, your majesty ? A good race ! a noble race ! ” 

“ Yes,” murmured the agitated king, without, however, 
daring to manifest liis emotion, for it had no other cjiuse 
than contact with a nature intrinsically noble. “Yes, 
monsieur, you say truly : — wherever you were, you were 
the king’s. But in changing your garrison, believe me 
you will find an advancement of which you are worthy.” 

Kaoul saw that this ended what the king had to say to 
him. And with the perfect tact which characterized his 
refined nature, he bowed and retired. 

“ Is there anytliing else, monsieur, of which you have 
to inform me ? ” said the king, when he found himself 
again alone with D’Artagnan. 

“Yes, sire, and I kept that news for the last, for it is 
sad, and will clothe European royalty in mourning.” 

“ What do you tell me ? ” 

“ Sire, in passing through Blois, a Avord, a sad word, 
echoed from the palace, struck my ear.” 

“In truth, you terrify mo, M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ Sire, this word was pronounced to jne by a piqueuTy 
who wore crape on his arm.” 

“ My uncle, Gaston of Orleans, perhaps ? ” 

“ Sire, he has rendered his last sigh.” 

“ And I was not Avarned of it ! ” cried the king, whose 
royal susceptibility saw an insult in the absence of this 
intelligence. 

“ Oh ! do not be angry, sire, ’ said D’Artagnan ; “ neither 
the couriers of Paris, nor the couriers of the whole world, 
can travel with your servant ; the courier from Blois will 
not be hero these two hours, and he rides well, I assure 
you, seeing that I only passed him on the thither side of 
Orleans.” 

“My uncle Gaston,” murmured Louis, pressing his 
hand to his broAv, and comprising in those three words 
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all that his memory recalled of that symbol of opposing 
sentiments. 

« Eh ! yes, sire, it is thus,” said D’Artagnan, philosophi- 
cally replying to the royal tliought, “ it is thus tho past 
flies away.” 

“ That is true, monsieur, that is true ; but there remains 
for us, thank God ! the future ; and wo will try to make it 
not too dark.” 

“ I feel confidence in your majesty on that head,” said 
D’Artagnan, bowing, “ and now ” 

“ You are right, monsieur ; I had forgotten the hundred 
leagues you have just ridden. Go, monsieur, take care of 
one of the best of soldiers, and when you have reposed 
a little, come and idace yourself at my disposal.” 

“ Sire, absent or present, I am always yours.” 

D’Artagnan bowed and retired. Then, as if he had 
only come from Fontainebleau, ho quickly traversed the 
Louvre to rejoin Bragelonne. 


CHAPTER XXL 

A LOVKR AND IU3 MISTRESS. 

Whilst the wax-lights were burning in tho castle of 
Blois, around the inanimate body of Gaston of Orleans, 
that last representative of the past ; whilst the bourgeois 
of the city were thinking out his epitaph, which was far 
from being a panegyric ; whilst madame the dowager, no 
longer remembering that in her young days she had loved 
that senseless corpse to such a degree as to fly the paternal 
palace for his sake, was making, within twenty paces ot 
the funeral apartment, her little calculations of interest 
and her little sacrifices of pride ; other interests and other 
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prides were in agitation in all tho parts of the castle into 
which a living soul could penetrate. Neither the lugu- 
brious sounds of the bells, nor the voices of tho chanters, 
nor the splendor of the wax-lights through the windows, 
nor the pre[)arations for the funeral, had power to divert 
the attention of two persons, placed at a window of tho 
interior court — a window that wo are acquainted with, 
and which lighted a chamber forming part of what were 
called the little apartments. For tho rest, a joyous beam 
of the sun, for the sun appeared to care little for the loss 
France had just sulTcrcd ; a sunbeam, wo say, descendc<l 
uix»n tliem, drawing perfumes from the neighboring 
flowers, and animating the walls themselves. These two 
persons, so occupied, not by the death of the duke, but by 
tho conversation which was the consequence of that 
death, were a young woman and a young man. The latter 
personage, a man of from twenty-five to twenty-six years 
of age, with a mien sometimes lively and sometimes dull, 
making good use of two largo eyes, shaded with long eye- 
lashes, was short of stature and swart of skin ; he smiled 
with an enormous, but well-furnished mouth, and his 
pointed chin, which appeared to enjoy a mobility nature 
does not ordinarily grant to_ that portion of the counte- 
nance, leant from time to time very lovingly towards his 
interlocutrix, who, we must say, did not always draw 
back so rapidly as strict propriety had a right to require. 
Tho young girl— we know her, for we have already seen 
her, at that very same window, by tho light of that same 
sun — the young girl presented a singular mixture of shy- 
ness and reflection ; she was charming when she laughed, 
beautiful when she became serious ; but, let us hasten to 
say, sho was more frequently cliarming than beautiful. 
These two appeared to have attained tho culminating 
point of a discussion — half-bantering, half-serious. 

“ Now, Monsieur Malicorne,” said tho young girl, “ does 
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it, at length, please yon that we should talk reasonably ? ” 

“ You believe that that is very easy. Mademoiselle Auro,” 
replied the young man, “To do what we like, when we 
can only do what we are able ” 

“ Good ! there he is bewildered in his phrases.” 

“Who, I?” 

“Yes, you ; quit that lawyer’s logic, my dear,” 

“ Another impossibility.” 

“ Clerk, I am Mademoiselle de Montalais.” 

“ Demoiselle, I am lilonsieur Malicnrne.” 

“ Alas, I know it well, and you overwhelm me by your 
rank ; so I will say no more to you.” 

“Well, no, I don’t overwhelm you: say what you have 
to tell me — say it, I insi.st upon it,” 

“ Well, I obey you.” 

“That is truly fortunate.” 

“ Monsieur is dead.” 

“ Ah, pcstc ! there’s news ! And whore do you come 
from, to be able to tell us that?” 

“ I come from Orleans, mademoiselle.” 

“ And is that all the news you bring ? ” 

“ Ah, no ; lam come to tell you that Madame Henrietta 
of England is coming to marry the king’s brother.” 

“Indeed, Malicorne, you are insupportable with your 
news of the last century. Now, mind, if you persist in 
this bad habit of laughing at people, I will have you turned 
out.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Yes : for really you exasperate me.” 

“There, there. Patience, mademoiselle.” 

“ You want to make yourself of consequence ; I know 
well enough why. Go ! ” 

“Tell me, and I will answer you frankly, yes, if the 
thing be true.” 

“ You know that I am anxious to have that commission 
VOL. It. — 12 
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of lady of honor, which I have been foolish enough to ask 
of you, and you do not use your credit.” 

“Who, I?” Malicorne cast down his eyes, joined his 
hands, and assumed his sullen air. “ And what credit 
can the poor clerk of a procureur have, pray ? ” 

“ Your father has not twenty thousand livres a year for •' 
nothing, M. Malicorne.” ^ 

“ A provincial fortune, Mademoiselle de Montalais.” 

“ Your father is not in the secrets of monsieur le prince 
for nothing.” 

“An advantage which is confined to lending mon- 
seigneur money.” 

“ In a word, you are not the most cunning young fellow 
in the province for nothing.” 

“You flatter mol ” 

“Who, 1?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Since I maintain that I have no credit, and you main- 
tain I have.” 

“Well, then, — my commission?” 

“Well, — your commission?” 

“ Shall I have it, or shall I not ? ” 

“ You shall have it.” 

“ Ay, but when ? ” 

“ When you like.” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“In my pocket.” 

“ How — in your pocket ? ” 

“Yes.” 

And, with a smile, Malicorne drew from hU pocket a 
letter, upon which mademoiselle seized as a prey, and 
wMch she read eagerly. As she read, her face brightened. 

“Malicorne,” cried she after having read it, “In truth, 
you are a good lad,” 
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“What for, mademoiselle?” 

“Because you might have been paid for this commission, 
and you have not.” And she burst into a loud laugh, 
thinking to put the clerk out of countenance ; but Mali- 
corne sustained the attack bravely. 

’ “ I do not understand you,” said he. It was now Mon- 
talais who iis^as disconcerted in her turn. “ I have declared 
my sentiments to you,” continued Malicorne. “ You have 
told me three times, laughing all the while, that you did 
not love me ; you have embraced mo once without laugh- 
ing, and that is all I want.” 

“All?” said the proud and coquettish Montalais, in a 
tone through which wounded pride was visible. 

“Absolutely all, mademoiselle,” replied Malicorne. 

“Ah! ” — And this monosyllable indicated as much anger 
as the young man might have expected gratitude. He 
shook his head quietly. 

“ Listen, Montalais,” said he, without heeding whether 
that familiarity pleased his mistress or notj “let us not 
dispute about it.” 

“And why not?” 

“ Because during the year which I have known you, you 
might have had mo turned out of doors twenty times if I 
did not please you.” 

“ Indeed ; and on what account should I have had you 
turned out ? ” 

“ Because I had been sufficiently impertinent for that.” 

“ Oh, that, — yes, that’s true*.” 

“You see plainly that you are forced to avow it,” said 
Malicorne. 

“ Monsieur Malicorne ! ” 

“ Don’t let us be angry ; if yon have retained me, then 
it has not been without cause.” 

“ It is not, at least, because I love you,” cried Mou- 
talaia. 
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“Granted. I will even say that, at this moment, I am 
oortain that you hate me.” 

“ Oh, you have never spoken so truly.” 

“ Well, on my part I detest you.” 

“Ah, I take the act.” 

“ Take it. You find mo brutal and foolish ; on my part 
I find you have a harsh voice, and your face is too often 
distorted with anger. At this moment you would allow 
yourself to bo thrown out of that window rather than 
allow mo to kiss tho tip of your finger ; I would precipi- 
tate myself from tho toj) of tho baloony rather than touch 
the hem of your robe. Cut, in five minutes, you will love 
me, and I shall adore you. Oh, it is just so.” 

“ I doubt it.” 

“ And I swear it.” 

“ Coxcomb 1 ” 

“ And then, that if5 not tho true reason. You stand in 
necil of mo, Aure, and T of you. When it pleases you to 
be gay, I make you laugli ; when it suits me to bo loving, 
I look at you. I have given you a commission of lady of 
honor which yon wished for ; you will give me, presently, 
something I wish for,” 

“I will?” 

“ Yes, you will ; hut, at this moment, my dear Auro, I 
declare to you that I wish for absolutely nothing, so bo 
at ease.” 

“ You are a frightful man, Malicomo ; I was going to 
rejoice at getting this com'mission, and thus you quench 
my joy.” 

“Good; there is no time lost,— you will rejoice when I 
am gone.” 

“ Go, then ; and after 

« So be it; hut, in the first place, a piece of advice.” 

« What is it?” 
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“ Restune your good-humor, — you aro ugly when you 
pout.” 

“ Coarse ! ” 

“ Come, let U8 tell the truth to eaeh other, while wo are 
about it.” 

“ Oh, Malicorne ! Bad-hearted man ! ” 

“ Oh, Montalais ! Ungrateful girl ! ” 

The young man leant with his elbow upon the window- 
frame ; — Montalais took a book and opened it. Malicorne 
stood up, brushed his liat with his skuive, sinootlied down 
his black doublet ; — Montalais, though pretending to 
read, looked at him out of the corner of her eye. 

“ Good ! ” cried she, furious ; “ he has assumed his re- 
spectful air — and he will ijout for a week.” 

“ A fortnight, mademoiselle,” said Malicorne, bowing. 

Montalais lifted up her little doubled list. “ Monster ! ” 
said she ; “ oh ! that I were a man I ” 

“What would you do to meV” 

“ I would strangle you.” 

“ Ah 1 very well, then,” said Malicorne ; “ T believe I 
begin to desire something.” 

“And what do you desire. Monsieur Demon ? That I 
should lose my soul from anger ? ” 

Malicomo was rolling his hat respectfully between his 
fingers ; but, all at once, ho let fall his hat, seized the 
young girl by the shoulders, pulled her towards him, and 
sealed her mouth with two lips that were very warm, 
for a man pretending to s(f much indifference. Aure 
would have cried out, hut the cry was stifled in the kiss. 
Nervous and, apparently, angry, the young girl pushed 
Maheorne against the wall. 

“ Good ! ” said Malicorne, philosophically, “ that’s enough 
for six weeks. Adieu, mademoiselle, accept my very 
humble salutation.” And ho made three steps towards 
tiho door. — 
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« Well 1 no,— youshall not gol ” cried Montalais, stamp- 
ing with her little foot. « Stay where you are 1 I order 
you I ” 

“ You order me ? ” 

“ Yes ; am I not mistress ? ” 

“ Of my heart and soul, without doubt.” 

“ A pretty property ! ma foi/ The soul is silly and the 
heart dry.” 

“ Beware, Montalais, I know you,” saidMalicorne ; “ you 
are going to fall in love with your humble servant.” 

“ Well, yes ! ” said, she, hanging round his neck with 
childish indolence, rather than with loving abandonment. 
« Well, yes ! for I must thank you at least.” 

“ And for what ? ” 

For the commission ; is it not my whole future ?” 

“ And mine.” 

Montalais looked at him. 

“ It is frightful,” said she, “that one can never guess 
whether you are speaking seriously or not.” 

“ I cannot speak more seriously. I was going to Paris, 
— yon are going there,— wc are going there.” 

And so it was for that motive only you have served 
me ; selfish fellow 1 ” 

“What would you have mo say, Auro? I cannot live 
without you.” 

“ Well 1 in truth, it is just so with me ; you are, never- 
theless, it must be confessed, a very bad-hearted younc? 
man.” 

“ Aure, my dear Aure, take care I if you take to calling 
names again, you know the effect they produce upon me^ 
and I shall adore you.” And so saying, Malicome drew 
the young girl a second time towards him. But at that 
instant a step resounded on the staircase. The young 
people were so close, that they would have been surprised 
in the arms of eaioli other, if i&Iontalais had not violently 
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pushed Malicome, with hie back against the door, just 
then opening. A loud cry, followed by angry reproaches, 
immediately resounded. It was Madame de Saint-Remy 
who uttered the cry and the angry words. The unlucky 
Malicome almost crushed her between the wall and the 
door she was coming in at. 

“ It is again that good-for-nothing ! ” cried the old lady. 
“ Always here ! ” 

“ Ah, madame ! ” replied Malicome, in a respectful tone ; 
‘‘it is eight long days since I was here.” 


CHAPTER XXn. 

IN WHICH WE AT LENGTH SEE THE TRUK HEROINE OP THIS 
HISTORY APPEAR. 

Behind Madame de Saint-Remy stood Mademoiselle de 
la Valli^re. She heard the explosion of maternal anger, 
and as she divined the cause of it, she entered the chamber 
trembling, and perceived the unlucky Malicome, whose 
woeful countenance might have softened or set laughing 
whoever observed it coolly. Ho had promptly intrenched 
himself behind a large chair, as if to avoid the first attacks 
of Madame de Saint-Remy ; he had no hopes of prevail- 
ing with words, for she spoke louder than he, and with- 
out stopping ; but he reckoned upon the eloquence of his 
gestures. The old lady would neither listen to nor see 
anything ; Malicome had long been one of her antipathies. 
But her anger was too great not to overflow from Mali- 
come on his accomplice. Montalais had her turn. 

“And you, mademoiselle; you may be certain I shall 
inform madame of what is going on in the apartment of 
one of her ladies of honor?” 
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« Oh, dear mother ! ” cried Mademoiselle de la Valliftre, 
“for mercy’s sake, spare ” 

“ Hold your tongue, mademoiselle, and do not uselessly 
trouble yourself to intercede for unworthy people ; that 
a young maid of honor like you should be subjected to a 
bad example is, certes, a misfortune great enough : but 
that you should sanction it by your indulgence is what I 
will not allow.” 

« But in truth,” said Montalais, rebeUing again, “ I do 
not know under what pretense you treat me thus. I am 
doing no harm, I suppose ? ” 

“ And that great good-for-nothing, mademoiselle,” re- 
sumed Madame de Saint-Remy, pointing to Malicorne, 
“is he hero to do any good, I ask you?” 

“ Ho is neither here for good nor harm, madame ; he 
conies to see me, that is all.” 

“ It is all very well ! all very well 1 ” said the old lady. 
“Her royal highness shall be informed of it, and she will 
judge.” 

“At all events, I do not see why,” replied Montalais, 

“ it should be forbidden M. Malicorne to have intentions 

towards me, if his intentions are honorable.” 

“ Honorable intentions with such a face ! ” cried Madame 
de Saint-Remy. 

“ I thank you in the name of my face, madame,” said 
Malicorne. 

“Come, my daughter, come,” continued Madame de 
Saint-Remy ; “ we will go ami inform madame that at the 
very moment she is weeping for her husband, at the mo- 
ment when we are all weeping for a master in this old 
castle of Blois, the abode of grief, there are peopie who 
amuse themselves with flirtations ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried both the accused, with one voice. 

“ A maid of honor 1 a maid of honor I ” cried the old 
lady, lifting her hands towards heaven. 
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“Well! it is there you are mistaken, madame,” said 
Montalais, highly exasperated; “I am no longer a maid 
of honor, of madame’s at least.” 

“ Have you given in your resignation, mademoiselle ? 
That is well! I cannot but applaud such a determina- 
tion, and I do applaud it.” 

“ I do not give in my resignation, madame ; I take an- 
other service, — that is all.” 

“ In the bourgeoisie or in the robe f ” asked Madame de 
Saint-Remy, disdainfully. 

“ Please to learn, madame, that I am not a girl to serve 
either bourgeoises or rolnnes ; and that instead of the 
miserable court at which you vegetate, I am going to re- 
side in a court almost royal.” 

“Ha, ha! a royal court,” said Madame do Saint-Remy, 
forcing a laugh; “a royal court! What think you of 
that, my daughter ? ” 

And she turned round towards Mademoiselle do la 
Vallidre, whom she would by main force have dragged 
away from Montalais, and who, instead of obeying the 
impulse of Madame de Saint- llcmy, looked first at her 

mother and then at Montalais with her beautiful concilia- 
• tory eyes. 

“ I did not say a royal court, madame,” replied Mon- 
talais ; “ because Madame Henrietta of England, who is 
about to become the wife of S. A. R. Monsieur, is not a 
queen. I said almost royal, and I spoke correctly, since 
she will be sister-in-law to the king.” 

A thunderbolt falling upon the castle of Blols would 
not have astonished Madame de Saint-Remy more than 
the last sentence of Montalais. 

“What do you say? of Son Altesse Royale Madame 
Henrietta?” stammered out the old lady. 

“ I say I am going to belong to her household, as maid 
of honor ; that la what X say.” 
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“As maid of honor! ” cried, at the same time, Madame 
de Saint-Remy with despair, and Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re with delight. 

“Yes, madame, as maid of honor.” 

The old lady’s head sank down as if the blow had been 
too severe for her. But, almost immediately recovering 
herself, she launched a last projectile at her adversary. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” said she ; “ I have heard of many of these 
sorts of promises beforehand, which often lead people to 
flatter themselves with wild hopes, and, at the last mo- 
ment, when the time comes to keep the promises, and 

have the hopes realized, they are surprised to see the 

great credit upon which they reckoned vanish like smoke.” 

“Oh! madame, the credit of my protector is incontest- 
able, and his promises are as good as deeds.” 

“ And would it be indiscreet to ask you the name of 
this powerful protector?” 

“ Oh ! mon Dieu / no ! it is that gentleman there,” said 
Montalais, pointing to Malicorne, who, during this scene, 
had preserved the most imperturbable coolness, and the 
most comic dignity. 

“ Monsieur ! ” cried Madame de Saint-Remy, with an 
explosion of hilarity, “monsieur is your protector! Is 
the man whose credit is so powerful, and whose promises 
are as good as deeds, Monsieur Malicorne!” 

Malicorne bowed. 

As to Montalais, as her sole reply, she drew the brevet 
from her pocket, and showed it to the old lady. 

“Here is the brevet" said she. 

At once all was over. As soon as she had cast a rapid 
glance over this fortunate brevet, the good lady clasped 
her hands, an unspeakable expression of envy and despair 
contracted her countenance, and she was obliged to sit 
down to avoid fainting. Montalais was not malicious 
enough to rejoice extravagantly at her victory, or to over* 
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whelm the conquered enemy, particularly when that enemy 
was the mother of her friend ; she used then, but did 
not abuse, her triumph. Malicorne was less generous ; 
he assumed noble poses in his fauteuily and stretched 
himself out with a familiarity which, two hours earlier, 
would have drawn upon him threats of a caning. 

“Maid of honor to the young madame! ” repeated Ma- 
dame de Saint-Remy, still but half convinced. 

“ Yes, madame, and through the protection of M. Mali- 
come, moreover.” 

“It is incredible 1 ” repeated the old lady: “ is it not 

incredible, Louise ? ” But Louise did not reply ; she was 
sitting, thoughtful, almost sad; passmg one hand over 
her beautiful brow, she sighed heavily. 

“Well, but, monsieur,” said Madame de Saint-Remy, 
all at once, “ how did you manage to obtain this post ? ” 

“ I asked for it, madame.” 

“ Of whom ? ” 

“ One of my friends.” 

“ And have you friends sufficiently powerful at court 

to give you such proofs of tlicir credit ? ” 

“It appears so.” 

• “And may one ask the name of these friends ? ” 

“ I did not say I had many friends, madame, J said I 
had one friend.” 

“ And that friend is called ? ” 

^Pestel madame, you go too far! When one has a 
friend as powerful as minoy wo do not publish his name 
in that fashion, in open day, in order that he may be 
stolen from us.” 

“You are right, monsieur, to be silent as to that name; 
for I think it would be pretty difficult for you to tell it.” 

“At all events,” said Montalais, “if the friend does not 
exist, the breoet does, and that cuts short the question.” 

“ Then, I conceive,” said Madame de Saint-Remy, with 
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the gracious smile of a cat who is going to scratch, “when 
I found monsieur here just now ” 

“WcllV” 

“ He brought you tlic hreml'' 

“ Exactly, madamo ; you have guessed rightly.” 

“ W ell, then, nothing can be more moral or proper.” 

“I think so, madame.” 

“ And I have been wrong, as it appears, in reproaching 
you, mademoiselle.” 

“Very wrong, madamo; but I am so accustomed to 
your reproaches, that I pardon you these.” 

“ In that case, let us begone, Ijoulse ; we have nothing 
to do but to retire. W ell ! ” 

“ Madamo 1 ” said La V alli^re startin g, “ did you speak ? ” 

*= You do not appear to bo listening, my child.” 

No, madame, I was thinkiug.” 

“About what?” 

“ A thousand things.” 

“You bear mo no ill-will, at least, Louise?” cried Mon- 
talais, pressing her hand. 

“ And why should I, my dear Auro?” replied the girl, 
in a voice soft as a flute. 

“ I)ame t ” resumed Madame do Saint-Remy ; “ if she did 
bear you a little ill-will, poor girl, sho could not be much 
blamed.” 

“ And why should sho bear me ill-will, good gracious ? ” 

“ It appears to me that she is of as good a family, and 
as pretty as you.” *■ 

“Mother! mother!” cried Louise. 

*'• Prettier a hundred times, madame — ^not of a better 
family ; but that does not tell me why Louise should bear 
me ill-will.” 

“Do you think it will be veiy amusing for her to be 
buried aUve at Blois, wliea you are going to ahiue at 
Paris?” 
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“But,madame, it is not I who prevent Ix)uis 0 follow- 
ing me tliither ; on the contrary, I should certainly be 
most happy if she came there.” 

“ But it appears that M. Malicorno, who is all-powerful 
at court ” 

“Ah! so much the worse, madame,” said Malicome, 
“every one for himself in this poor world.” 

“Malicorne! Malicorno!” said Mon talaia. Then stoop- 
ing towards the young man : — 

“ Occupy Madame do Saint-Kcmy, either in disputing 
with her, or making it up witli her ; I must speak to 
Louise.” And, at the same time, a soft pressure of the 
hand recompensed Malicorno for his future obedience. 
Malicorno went gnunbling towards Madame Saint-Remy, 
whilst Montalais said to her friend, throwing one arm 
around her neck : — 

“ What Is tbo matter ? Tell me. Ts it tmo that you 
would not lovo mo if I were to shino, as your mother 
says ? ” 

“ Oh, no I ” said the young girl, with difficulty restrain- 
ing her tears ; “ on the contrary, I rejoice at your good 
fortune.” 

“Rejoice ! why, one would say you are ready to cry 1 ” 

“ Do people never weep except from envy ?” 

“Oh ! yes, I understand ; I am going to l^aris and that 
word Paris recalls to your mind a certain cavalier 

“Aure! ” 

“ A certain cavalier who formerly lived near Blois, and 
who now resides at Paris.” 

“In truth, I know not what ails me, but I feel stifled.” 

“ Weep, then, weep, as you cannot give mo a smile ! ” 

Louise raised her sweet face, which the tears, rolling 
down one after the other, illumined like diamonds. 

“ Come, confess,” said Montalais. 

“ What shall I confess ? ” 
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“ What makes you weep ; people don’t weep without 
cause. I am your friend ; whatever you would wish me 
to do, I will do. Malicorne is more powerful than you 
would think. Do you wish to go to Paris ? ” 

“Alas!” sighed Louise. 

“ Do you wish to come to Paris ? ” 

“ To remain here alone, in this old castle, I who have 
enjoyed the delightful habit of listening to your songs, of 
pressing your hand, of running about the park with you. 
Oh ! how I shall be ennuyee ! how quickly I shall die 1 ” 

“Do you wish to come to Paris?’* 

Louise breathed another sigh. 

“You do not answer me.” 

“What would you that I should reply?” 

“Yes or no; that is not very difficult, I think.” 

“Oh! you are very fortunate, Montalais !” 

“ That is to say you would like to be in my place.” 

Louise was silent. 

“Little obstinate thing!” said Montalais; “did ever 
any one keep her secrets from her friend thus ? But, 
confess that you would like to come to Paris ; confess 

that you are dying with the wish to see Raoul again ? ” 

“I cannot confess that.” 

“ Then you are wrong.’* 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Because Do you see this brevet ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“ Well, I would have got you a similar one.” 

“ By whose means ?” 

“ Malicorne’s.” 

“Aure, are you telling the truth? Is that possible?” 

“ Malicorne is there ; and what he has done for me, he 
surely can for you.” 

Malicorne had heard his name pronounced twice ; he 
was delighted at having an opportunity of coming to a 
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conclusion with Madame de Saint-Remy, and he turned 
round : — 

“ What is the question, mademoiselle ? ” 

« Come hither, Malicorne,” said Montalais, with an im- 
perious gesture. Malicorne obeyed. 

“A brevet like this,” said Montalais. 

‘‘How so?” 

“ A brevet like this ; that is plain enough.” 

«But 

“ I want one — I must have one! ” 

“ Oh ! oh ! you must have one ! ” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is impossible, is it not, M. Malicorne ?” said Louise, 
with her sweet soft voice. 

“ If it is for you, mademoiselle ” 

“ For me. Yes, Monsieur Malicorne, it would be for 
me.” 

“And if Mademoiselle do Montalais asks it at the same 
time 

“ MademoiseUe do Montalais does not ask it, sho re- 
quires it.” 

“■Well ! we will endeavor to obey you, mademoiselle.” 

“ And you will have her named ? ” 

“ We will try.” 

“ No evasive answers, Louise do la Vallitire shall be 
maid of honor to Madame Henrietta within a week.” 

“ How you talk ! ” 

“ Within a week, or else— 2 — 

“Weill or else?” 

“You may take back your brevet, Monsieur Malicorne; 
I will not leave my friend.” 

“ Dear Montalais ! ” 

“That is right. Keep your brevet; Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re shall be a maid of honor.” 

“Is that true?” 
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“ Quite true.” 

“I may then hope to go to Paris?” 

“ Depend upon it.” 

“Oh! Monsieur Malicorne, what joy!” cried Louise, 
clapping her hands, and bounding with pleasure. 

“ Little dissembler ! ” said Montalais, “ try again to 
make mo believe you are not in love with Raoul.” 

Louise blushed like a rose in June, but instead of re- 
plying, she ran and embraced her mother. “Madame,” 
said she, “ do you know that M. Malicorne is going to 
have me appointed maid of honor ? ” 

“ M. Malicorne is a prince in disguise,” replied the old 
lady, “ he is all-powerful, seemingly.” 

“ Should you also like to be maid of honor ? ” asked 
Malicorne of Madame de Saint-Remy. “ Whilst I am 
about it, I might as well get everybody appointed.” 

And upon that he went away, leaving the poor ladv 
quite disconcerted. 

“ Humph ! ” murmured Malicorne as ho descended the 

stairs, — “ Humph ! there goes another note of a thousand 
livres I but I must g-ot through as woll as I can j my friend 

Mauicamp does nothing for nothing.” 


CnAPTEHXXm. 

MAUCORNH AITO MATTIOAMP. 

Thb introduction of these two new personages into this 
history and that mysterious affinity of names and' senti- 
ments, merit some attention on the part of both historian 
and reader, W e will then enter into some details concern- 
ing Messieurs Malicorne and Mauicamp. Malicorne, we 
know, had made the journey to Orleans in search of the 
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brevet destined for Mademoiselle do MontalaiSj the arrival 
of which had producetl sucli a strong feeling at the castle 
of Blois, At that inoinent, M. de Manicainp was at Or- 
leans. A singular personage was this M. de Manicainp ; a 
very intelligent young fellow, always poor, always needy, 
although he dipped his hand freely into the purse of M. le 
Comte de Quiche, one of the best furnished purses of the 

period. M. le Comte de Ouiclio had had, as the compitnion 
of his boyhood, this do Manicainp, a poor gentleman, 
vassal-born, of the house of Qraniniont. M. de Manicainp, 
with his tact and talent, had created himself a revenue in 

the opulent family of the celebrated mareclial. Prom his 
infancy he had, with calculation beyond his age, lent his 
name and complaisance to the ff)lli(8 of the Comte de 

Guiche. If his noble companion had stolen some fruit 
destined for Madame la Mnrechale, if ho had brolcen a 
mirror, or Jiut out a dog’.s eye, Manicamp ileclared him- 
self guilty of the crime committed, and received the 

punishment, which was not made the milder for falling 
on the imiocent. But this was the way this system of 

abnegation was paid fur ; inrilcad of wejariiig’ siicli iiiCiin 

habiliments as his paternal fortunes entitle(l him to, ho 
was able to appear brilliant, superb, like a young noble of 
fifty thousand livres a year. It was not that ho was 
mean in character or humble in spirit ; no, lie was a phi- 
losopher, or rather he had the indilference, the apathy, 
the obstinacy which banish from man every sentiment of 
the supernatural. Ills solo ayibition was to spend money. 
But, in this resiiect, the worthy M. do Manicamp was a 
gulf. Three or four times every year he drained the 
Comte do Guiche, and when the Comte de Guiche was 
thoroughly drained, when he had turned out his pockets 
and his purse before him, when he declared that it would 
be at least a fortnight before paternal munificence would 
refill those pockets and that purse, Manicamp lost all his 
VOL. II. — 13 
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energy, he went to bed, remained there, ate nothing and 

sold his handsome clothes, under the pretense that, re- 
maining in bed, he did not want them. During this pros- 
tration of mind and strength, the purse of the Comte de 

Guiche was getting full again, and when once filled, 

overflowed into that of De Manicamp, who bought new 
clothes, dressed himself again, and recommenced the 
same life he had followed before. This mania of selling 
his new clothes for a quarter of what they were worth, 
had rendered our hero sufficiently celebrated in Orleans, 
a city where, in general, we should be puzzled to say why 
he came to pass liis days of penitence. Provincial debavr 
ches, petits-maUrea of six hundred livres a year, shared the 
fragments of his opulence. 

Among tlie admirers of these splendid toilettes, OUr 

friend Malicorne was conspicuous ; he was the son of a 

syndic of the city, of whom M. de Cond4, always needy as 

a De Cond^, often borrowed money at enormous interest. 

M. Malicorne kept the paternal money-chest ; that is to 
say, that in those times of easy morals, he had made for 

himself, by following the cx-ampleof his father, and lending 

at high interest for short terms, a revenue of eighteenhun- 

dred livres, without reckoning six hundred livres furnished 
by the generosity of the syndic ; so that Malicorne was the 
king of the gay youth of Orleans, having two thousand 
four hundred livres to scatter, squander, and waste on 
follies of every kind. But, quite contrary to Manicamp, 
Malicorne was terribly ambitious. lie loved from ambi- 
tion : he sjient money out of ambition : and he would have 
ruined himself for ambition. Malicorne had determined 
to rise, at wliatever price it might cost, and for this, at 
whatever price it did cost, he had given himself a mistress 
and a friend. The mistress. Mademoiselle de Montalais, 
was cruel, as regarded love ; but she was of a noble fam- 
ily. and that was sufficient for Malicorne. The friend had 
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little or no friendship, but he Wcas the favorite of the 

Comte do Guiche, himself the friend of Monsieur, the 
king’s brother ; and that was sutlicient foi’ Malicorne. 
Only, in the chapter of charges, Mademoiselle de Monta- 

lais costj06?*a«.;—Kibbons, gloves, and sweets, a thousand 

livres. De Manicamp cost — money lent, never returned 
— from twelve to fifteen hundred livres ^>cr an. So that 
there was nothing left for Malicorne. Ah I yes, we are 
mistaken ; there was left tlie paternal strong box. He 
employed a mode of proceeding, upon which ho preserved 
the most profound secrecy, and wJiich consisted in advanc- 
ing to himself, from the coffers of the syndic, half a dozen 
years’ profits, that is to say, fifteen thousand livres, swear- 
ing to himself — observe, quite to himself — to repay this 

deficiency as soon as an opportunity should present itself. 
The opportunity was expected to be the concession of a 
good post in the liousehold of Monsieur, when that house- 
hold would be established at the period of his marriage. 

This juncture had arrived, and the household was about 
to be established. A good post in the family of a prince 
of the blood, Avlien it in given by tlie credit, and on the 

recommendation of a friend, like the Corate de Guiche, 

is worth at least twelve thousand livres jycr an.; and by 
the means which M. Malicorne had taken to make his rev- 
enues fructify, twelve thousand livres might rise to twenty 
thousand. Then, when once an incumbent of this post, he 
would marry IMademoisello de Jfontalais. Mademoiselle 
de Montalais, of a half noble family, not only would be 
dowered, but would ennoble Malicorne. But, in order 
that Mademoiselle de Montalais, who had not a large 
patrimonial fortune, althougli an only daughter, should be 
suitably dowered, it was necessary that she should belong 
to some great princess, as piwligal as the dowager Ma- 
dame was covetous. And in order that the wife should not 
be of one party whilst the husband belonged to the other. 
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a situation whicli presents serious inconveniences, partic- 
ularly with characters like those of the future consGrts— 
Malicorne had imagined the idea of making the central 
point of union the household of Monsieur, the king’s 

brother. Mademoiselle de Montalais would be maid of 
honor to Madame. M. Malicorne would be officer to 
Monsieur. 

It is plain" the plan was formed by a clear head ; it is 
plain, also, that it had been bravely executed. Malicorne 
had asked Manicamp to ask a brevet of maid of honor of 
the Comte de (luiciie ; and the Comte de Guiche had asked 
this brevet of Monsieur, who had signed it without hesita- 
tion. The constructive plan of Malicorne — ^for we may 
well suppose that the combinations of a mind as active as 
his w(;ro not confined to the present, but extended to the 

future— the constructive plan of Malicorne, we say, was 
this : — To obtain entrance into the household of Madame 
Henrietta for a womaii devoted to liimself, who was in- 
telligent, young, handsome, and intriguing ; to learn, by 

means of this woman, all the feminine secrets of the young 

household ; wliilst he, M.xlieorno, nml his fliciirl Manicamp, 

should, between tiiem, know all the male seciets of tho 

young community. It was by these means that a rapid 
and splendid fortune might be acquired at one and the 
same time. Malicorne was a vile name ; he who bore ife 
had too much wit to conceal this truth from himself ; but 
an estate might be purchased; and Malicorne of some 
place, or even De Malicorne itself, for short, would ring 
more nobly on the ear. 

It was not improbable that a most aristocratic origin 
might be hunted up by the heralds for this name of Mali- 
corne ; might it not come from some estate where a bull 
with mortal horns had caused some great misfortune, and 
baptized the soil with the blood it had spilt ? Certes, 
this plan presented itself bristling with difficulties : but 
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the greatest of all was Mademoiselle de Montalals herself. 
Capricious, variable, close, giddy, free, pnaiish, a virgin 
armed with claws, Erigone stained with grapes, she sojjie- 
times overturned, with a single dash of her white fingers, 

or with a single puff from her laughing lips, the edifiee 

which had exhausted Malicorne’s patience for a month. 

Love apart, Malicorne was happy ; but this love, which 
he could not help feeling, he had the strength to conceal 
with care ; persuaded that at the least relaxing of the 
ties by which he had hound ids Protean female, the demon 
would overthrow him and laugh at him, lie humbled 
his mistress by disdaining her. Burning with desire, 
when she advanced to tempt him, he had the art to appear 
ice, persuaded that if he ox)eii<id his arms, she would run 

away laughing at him. On her side, Montalais believed 
she did not love Malicorne ; whilst, on tho contrary, in 
reality she did. Malicorne repeated to her so often liLs 
protestation of indifference, that slie fii)isli(3(l, sometimes, 

by believing him ; and then slie belie vo(l slio detested 
Malicorne. If she tried to bring liiin back by coquetry, 
Malicorne jdayed the coquette htdler than .she could. 

But what made Montalais hold to Malicorne in an indis- 
soluble fashion, was that IWalioorno always came cram 
full of fresh news from the court and tho city ; Malicorne 
always brought to Blois a fashion, a secret, or a perfume; 
that Malicorne never asked for a meeting, hut, on tho 
contrary, required to be supplicated to receive the favors 
he burned to obtain. On her side, Montalais was no 
miser with stories. By her means, Malicorne learnt all 
that passed at Blois, in the family of the dowager 
Madame ; and he related to Manicarap tales that made 
him ready to die with laughing, which the latter, out of 
idleness, took ready-made to M. de Guiche, who carried 
them to Monsieur. 

8acb« in two words, was the woof of petty interests 
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and petty conspiracies which united Blois with Orleans, 

and Orleans with Paris ; and which was about to bring 
into the last named city, where she was to produce so 
great a revolution, the poor little La Valli^re, who was 

far from suspecting, as she returned joyfully, leaning on 
the arm of her mother, for what a strange future she was 

reserved. As to the good man, Malicorne — we speak of 
the syndic of Orleans — he did not SCO more Clearly into 

the present than others did into the future; and had 

no suspicion as he walked, every day, between three and 
five o’clock, after his dinner, upon the Place Sainte-Cath- 

erine, in his gray coat, cut after the fashion of Louis XIIL 

and his cloth shoes with great knots of ribhon, that it 

was he who was x:>ayirig for all those bursts of laughter, 

all thoso stolen kisses, all those whisperings, all those 
little keepsakes, and all those bubble projects which 

formed a chain of forty-five leagues iu length, fi'om the 
palais of iiiois to the Palais-lioyaL 


CHAPTER XXIT. 


MANICAMP AND MAtICORNB. 

Malicorite, then, left Blois, as we have said, and went 
to find his friend Manicamp, then in temporary retreat in 
the city of Orleans. It was^ just at the moment when 
that young nobleman was employed in selling the last 
decent clothing he had left. He had, a fortnight before, 
extorted from the Comte de Quiche a hundred pistoles, 
all he had, to assist in equipping liim properly to go and 
meet Madame, on her arrival at Havre. He had drawn 
from Malicorne, three days before, fifty pistoles, the price 
of the brevet obtained for Montalais. He had then no ex- 
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pectation of anything else, having exhausted all his re- 
sources, with the exception of selling a handsome suit of 
cloth and satin, embroidered and laced with gold, which 
had been the admiration of the court. But to bo able to 

sell this suit, the last he had left, -as we have been forced 

to confess to the reader — ^Manicamp had been obliged to 
take to his bed. No more Are, no more j^ocket-moiiey, no 

more walking-money, nothing but sleep to take the place 

of repasts, companies and balls. It has been said — “ He 

who sleeps, dines ; ” but it has never been affirmed — lie 
who sleeps, plays — or. He who sleeps, dances. Manicamp, 

reduced to this extremity of neither playing nor danc- 

ing", for a week at least, was, consequently, very sad ; he 
was expecting a usurer, and saw Malicorno enter. A cry 

of distress escaped him. 

‘‘Eh! what!” said he, in a tone which nothing can 
describe, “ is that you ag^ain, clear friend ? ” 

‘‘Humph ! you are very polite! ” said Malicorne. 

“ Ay, but look you, I was expecting money, and, instead 

of money, I see you?"* 

And suppose I brought you some money ? ” 

“Oh! that would he quite another thing. You are 

very welcome, my dear friend ! ” 

And he held out hia hand, not for the hand of Malicorne, 
hut for the purse. Malicorne pretended to bo mistaken, 
and gave him his hand. 

“ And the money ? ” said Manicamp. 

“My dear friend, if you \isish to have it, earn it.” 

What must be done for it?” 

“ Earn it, parbleu I ” 

“And after what fashion? ” 

“ Oh ! that is rather trying, I warn you.” 

“The devil!” 

“ You must get out of bed, and go immediately to M. Ic 
Oomte deGuiche.” 
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“/ get Tip!” said Manicamp, stretcbing himself in his 
bed, complacently, “ oh, no, thank you ! ” 

“ You liave sold all your clothes?” 

“No, I have one suit left, the handsomest even, but I 
expect a purchaser.” 

“ And the chnxmes?" 

“Well, if you look, you will see them on that chair.” 

“Very well! since you have some chaussey and a 
pourpoint left, put your legs into the first and your back 
into the other ; have a horse saddled, and set off.” 

“Not I.” 

“And why not?” 

“ Morhleu ! don’t you know, then, that M. de Quiche is 
at Etampes ?” 

“No, I thought he was at Paris. You will then only 
have fifteen leagues to go, instead of thirty.” 

“ You are a wonderfully clever fellow ! If I were to 
ride fifteen leagues in these clothes, they would never 
be fit to put on again; and, inste.ad of selling them for 
thirty pistoles, I should he obliged to take fifteen.” 

“ Sell them for what you like, but I must have a second 
commission of maid of honor.” 

“ Good ! for whom ? Is Montalais doubled then ? ” 

“Vile fellow I It i.s you who are doubled. You swallow 
up two fortunes— -mine, and that of M. le Comte de 
Quiche.” 

“You should say that of M. le Comte de Quiche and 
yours.” 

“ That is true ; honor where it is due ; but I return to 
my hremtP 

“ And you are wrong.” 

“ Prove me that.” 

“ My friend, there will only be twelve maids of honor 
for madanie; 1 have already obtained for you what 
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twelve hundred women are trying for, and for that I was 
forced to employ all my diplomacy.” 

“Oh! yes, I know you have been quite heroic, my dear 
friend.” 

“We know what we arc about,” said Manicamp. 

“To whom do you tell that? When Iain king, I 
promise you one thing.” 

“ What ? To call yourself Malicorne the first ? ” 

“ No ; to make you superintendent of my finances ; but 
that is not the question now.” 

“ Unfortunately.” 

“ The present affair is to procure for me a second place 
of maid of honor.” 

“My friend, if you were to promise me the price of 
heaven, I would decline to disturb myself at tliis moment.” 
Malicorne chinked the money in his pocket. 

“ There are twenty pistoles here,” said Malicorne. 

“ And what would you do with twenty pistoles, mon 
Dim!'' 

“Well!” said Malicorne, a little angrily, “.suppose I 
were to add them to the live hundred you already owe 
me?” 

“You are right,” replied Manicamp, stretching out his 
hand again, “ and from that point view I can accept 
them. Give them to me.” 

“ An instant, what the devil ! it is not only holding out 
your hand that will do ; if I give you the twenty pistoles, 
shall I have my brevet ? ” 

“To be sure you shall.” 

“Soon?” 

“ To-day.” 

“ Oh 1 take care I Monsieur de Manicamp ; you under- 
take much, and I do not ask that. Thirty leagues in a 
day is too much, you would kill yourself,” 

" 1 think nothing impossible when obliging a friend.” 
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“You aro quite heroic.” 

“ Where are the twenty pistoles ? ” 

“ Here they are,” said Malicome, showing them. 

“ That’s well.” 

“Yes, but my dear M, Manicamp, you would consume 
them in post-horses alone!” 

“ No, no, make yourself easy on that score.” 

“ Pardon me. Why, it is fifteen leagues from this place 
to Etainpes?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“Well! fourteen ho it; fourteen leagues make seven 
posts ; at twenty sous the post, seven livres ; seven livres 
the courier, fourteen ; as many for coming back, twenty- 
eight! as much for bed and supper, that makes sixty 
livres this complaisance would cost.” 

Manicamp stretched himself like a serpent in his bed, 
and fixing his two great eyes upon Malicorno, “ You are 
right,” said he ; “ T could not return before to-morrow ; ” 
and he took the twenty pistoles. 

“Now, then, be off ! ” 

“Well, as I cannot be back before to-morrow, we have 
time.” 

“Time for what?” 

“ Time to play.” 

“ What do you wish to play with ? ” 

“Your twenty pistoles, 

“ No ; you always win.” 

“ I will wager them, then.”* 

“ Against what?” 

“ Against twenty others.” 

“ And what shall be the object of the wager?” 

“This. We have said it was fourteen leagues to 
Etampes?” 

“Yes.” 

“And fourteen leagues back?” 
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“ Doubtless.” 

“Well ; for these twenty-eight leagues you cannot al- 
low less than fourteen hours?” 

“ That is agreed.” 

“ One hour to find the Comte de Quiche.” 

“ Go on.” 

“And an hour to persuade him to write a letter to 
monsieur.” 

“Just so.” 

“Sixteen hours in all?” 

“ You reckon as well as M. Colbert.” 

“It is now twelve o’clock.” 

“ Half-past.” 

“ Jlein! — you have a handsome watch ! ” 

“ What were you saying ? ” said Malicorne, putting his 
watch quickly back into his fob. 

“Ah! true; I was offering to lay you twenty pistoles 
against these you have lent me, that you will have the 

Comte de Quiche’s letter in 

“How soon?” 

“ In eight hours.” 

“ Have you a winged horse, then ? ” 

“ That is no matter. Will you bet.” 

“ I shall have the Comte’s letter in eight hours ?” 
“Yes.” 

“In hand,?” 

“ In hand.” 

“Well, be it so ; I lay,” said.Malicornc, curious to know 
how this seller of clothes would get through. 

“Is it agreed?” 

“ It is.” 

“Pass me the pen, ink, and paper.” 

“Here they are.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Manicamp raised himself with a sigh, and leaning on 
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his left elbow, in Iiis best hand, traced the following 
lines : — 

“Good for an order for a place of maid of honor to 
Madame, which M. le Comte de Guiche will take upon 
him to obtain at sight. 

“De Manioamp.” 

This painful task accomplished, he laid himself down 
in bed again. 

“ Well ! ” asked Malicome, “ what does this mean ? ” 

“ That means that if you are in a hurry to have the 
letter from the Comte de Guiche for Monsieur, I have won 
niy wager.” 

“ How the devil is that ? ” 

“That is transparent enough, I think; you take that 
paper.” 

“Well?” 

“ And you set out instead of me.” 

“Ah!” 

“ You put your horses to their best speed.” 

“ Good! ” 

“ In six hours you will be at Etampes ; in seven hours 
you have the letter from the comte, and I shall have won 
my wager Avithout stirring from my bed, which suits me 
and you too, at the same time, I am very sure.” 

“ Decidedly, Manioamp, you are a great man.” 

“ llein I I know that.” 

“I am to start then for Etampes? ” 

“ Directly.” 

“I am to go to the Comte do Guiche with this 
order?” 

“ He will give you a similar one for Monsieur.” 

“ Monsieur will approve ? ” 

“ Instantly.” 

“And I shall have my breoetf^ 

“ You will.” 
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“Ah!” 

“ Well, I hope I behave genteelly ? ” 

“ Adorably.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“You do as you please, then, with the Comte do 
Guiche, Malicorne ? ” 

“ Except making money of him — everything?” 

“ Diable / the exception is annoying ; but then, if in- 
stead of asking him for money, you were to ask ” 

“ What?” 

“ Something important.” 

“ What do you call important?” 

“ Well ! suppose one of your friends asked you to ren- 
der him a service ? ” 

“ I would not render it to him.” 

“ Selfish fellow!” 

“Or at least I would ask him what service he would 
render me in exchange.” 

“Ah! that, perhaps, is fair. Well, that friend speaks 
to you.” 

“ What, you, Malioorne ? ” 

“Yes; I.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! you are rich, then ? ” 

“ I have still fifty pistole.s left.” 

“ Exactly the sura I want. Where are those fifty pis- 
toles?” 

“ Here,” said Malicorne, slapping his pocket. 

“ Then speak, my friend ; what do you want ? ” 
Malicorne took up the pen, ink, and paper again, ana 
presented them all to Manicamp. “ Write ! ” said he. 

“ Dictate! ” 

“An order for a place in the household of Monsieur,” 

“ Oh ! ” said Manicamp, laying down the pen, “ a place 
in the household of Monsieur for fifty pistoles ? ” 

“ You mistook me, my friend ; you did not hear plainly.” 
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“ What did yon say, then ? ” 

“ I said five hundred.” 

“ And the five hundred ? ” 

“ Here they are.” 

Manicamp devoured the rouleau with his eyes ; but this 
time Malicorne held it at a distance. 

“ Eii ! what do you say to that ? Five hundred pistoles.” 
“I say it is for nothing, my friend,” said Manicamp, 
taking up the pen again, “and you exhaust my credit. 
Dictate.” 

Malicorne continued : 

“ Which my friend the Comte de Quiche will obtain for 
my friend Malicorne.” 

“That’s it,” said Manicamp. 

“Pardon me, you have forgotten to sign.” 

“Ah! that is true. The five hundred pistoles?” 

“Here are two hundred and fifty of them.” 

“And the other two hundred and fifty y” 

“ When I am in possession of my place.” 

Manicamp made a face. 

“ In that case give mo the recommendation back again.” 
“ What to do ? ” 

“ To add two words to it.” 

“ Two words ? ” 

“ Yes ; two words only.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ In haste.” 

Malicorne returned the- recommendation; Mam camp 
added the words. 

“ Good,” said Malicorne, taking back the paper, 
Manicamp began to count out the pistoles. 

“ There Avaut twenty,” said he. 

“How so?” 

“The twenty I have won.” 

“In what way?” 
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“ By laying that you -u'ciild have the letter from the 
G)mte De Guiohe in eight hours.” 

“Ah ! that’s fair,” and he gave him the twenty pistoles. 

Manicamp began to scoop Tip his gold by handfuls, and 
pour it in cascades upon his bed. 

“ This second place,” murmured Malicorno, whilst dry- 
ing his paper, “ which, at the first glance, appears to cost 

me more than the first, but ” lie stopped, took up 

the pen in his turn, and wrote to Montalais : — 

“MAnEMoi.sF.LLR, — Announcc to your friend that her 
commission will not be long before it arrives ; I am sot- 
ting out to get it signed : that will bo twenty-eight 
leagues I shall have gone for the love of you.” 

Then with his sardonic smile, taking up the interrupted 
sentence: — “This place,” said he, “at the first glance, 
appears to cost more than the first ; but — tlio benefit will 
be, I hope, in proportion with the expense, and Mademoi- 
selle de la Valliiire will bring me back more than Made- 
moiselle de Montalais, or else, — or else my name is not 
Malicome. Farewell, Manicamp,” and he left the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE COTTRTYAKI) OF WIK HOTEL GltAJfMONT. 

On Malicorne’s arrival at Orleans, he was informed 
that the Comte de Guieho had just set out for Paris. 
Malicome rested himself for a couple of hours, and then 
prepared to continue his journey. lie reached Paris dur- 
ing the night, and alighted at a small hotel, where, in his 
previous journeys to the capital, he liad been accustomed 
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to put up, and at eight o’clock the next morning pre- 
sented himself at the Hotel Grammont. Malicorne arrived 
just in time, for the Count de Guiche was on the point of 
taking leave of Moiisieur before setting out for Havre, 
where the principal members of the French nobility had 
gone to await Madame’s arrival from England. Malicorne 
pronounced the name of Manicamp, and was immediately 
admitted. He found the Comte de Guiche in the court- 
yard of the Hotel Grammont, inspecting his horses^ 
which his trainers and equerries were passing in review 
before him. The count, in the presence of his trades- 
people and of his servants, was engaged in praising or 
blaming, as the case seemed to deserve, the appointments, 
horses, and harness that were being submitted to him •. 
when, in the midst of this important occupation, the 
name of Manicamp was announced. 

“Manicamp!” ho exclaimed let him enter by all 
means.” And he advanced a few steps toward the door. 

Malicorne slipped through the half-open door, and look- 
ing at the Comte de Guiche, who was surprised to see a 
face he did not recognize, instead of the one he expected, 
said : “ Forgive me, monsieur le comte, but I believe a 
mistake has been made. M. Manicamp himself was an- 
nounced to you, instead of which it is only an envoy from 

him.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed De Quiche, coldly ; “ and what do 
you bring me?” 

“ A letter, monsieur le comte.” Malicorne handed him 
the first document, and narrowly watched the count’s 
face, who, as ho read it, began to laugh. 

“ What ! ” he exclaimed, “ another maid of honor ? Are 
all the maids of honor in France, then, under his pro- 
tection.” 

Malicorne bowed. “ Why does he not come himself?” 
he inquired. 
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“ IIo 18 confined to hia bed.” 

“ The deuce ! he Ims no money then, I suppose,” said 
De Guiche, shrugging his shoulders. “ What dixjs ho do 
with his money ? ” 

Malioorno made a movement, to indicate that upon this 
subject he was as ignorant as the count himself. “ Why 
does he not make use of his credit, tlion ? ” continued De 
Guiche. 

“ With regard to that, I think ” 

“What?” 

“ That Manicamp has credit witli no one but yourself, 
monsieur le comte.” 

“IIo will not be at Havre, then ?” Whcroupou Mali- 
corne made another movement. 

“ But every one will bo there.” 

“ I trust, monsieur le comte, that he will not neglect so 
excellent an opportunity.” 

“ He should bo at Taris by this time.” 

“ IIo will take the direct road perhaps to make up for 
lost time.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

“ At Orleans.” 

“ Monsieur,” said De Guiche, “ you seem to mo a man 
of very good taste.” 

Malicorno was wearing some of Manicamp’s old-new 
clothes. He bowed in return, saying, “ You do me a very 
great honor, monsieur le comte.” 

“ Whom have I the i)lcusuie of addressing ? ” 

“ My name is Malicorne, monsieur.” 

“ M. de Malicorne, what do you think of these pistol- 
holsters ? ” 

Malicorne was a man of great readiness, and immedi- 
ately understood the position of affairs. Besides, the 
“ de ” which had been prefixed to his name, raised him 
to the rank of the person with whom ho w'as conversing. 

TOL. 11. — 14 
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He looked at the holsters with the air of a connoisseur, 
and said, without hesitation : “ Somewhat heavy, mon- 
sieur.” 

“ You see,” said De Guiche to the saddler, “ this gentle- 
man, who understands these matters well, thinks the 
holsters heavy, a complaint I had already made.” The 
saddler was full of excuses. 

“ What do you think,” asked de Guiche, “ of this horse, 
which I have just purchased ? ” 

“ To look at it, it seems perfect, monsieur le comte ; but 
I must mount it before I give you my opinion.” 

“ Do so, M. de Malicorne, and ride him round the court 
two or three times.” 

The courtyard of the hotel was so arranged, ttat when- 
ever there was any occasion for it, it could be used as a 
riding-school. Malicorne, with perfect ease, arranged 
the bridle and snaffle-reins, placed his left hand on the 
horse’s mane, and, with his foot in the stirrup, raised 
himself and seated himself in the saddle. At first, ho 
made the horse walk the whole circuit of the courtyard 
at a foot-pace ; next at a trot ; lastly at a gallop. He then 
drew up close to the count, dismounted, and threw the 
bridle to a groom standing by. “ Well,” said the count, 
“ what do you think of it, M. de Malicorne.” 

“ This horse, monsieur Ic comte, is of the Mecklenburg 
breed. In looking whether the bit suited his mouth, I saw 
that he was rising seven, the very age when the training 
of a horse intended for a charger should commence. The 
fore-hand is light. A horse which holds its head high, it 
is said, never tires his rider’s hand. The withers are 
rather low. The drooping of the hind-quarters would al- 
most make me doubt the purity of its German breed, and 
I think there is English blood in him. He stands well on 
his legs, but he trots high, and may cut hims elf, which 
requires attention to be paid to his shoeing. He is tract- 
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able ; and as I made him turn round and change his feet, 
I found him quick and ready in doing so.” 

“ Well said, M. de Malicorne,” exclaimed the comte; 
“ you are a judge of horses, I perceive ; ” then, turning 
towards him again, he continued, “ you are most be- 
comingly dressed, M, de Malicorne. That is not a 
provincial cut, I presume. Such a style of dress is not to 
be met with at Tours or Orleans.” 

“ Ko, monsieur le comte ; my clothes were made at Paris. 

“There is no doubt about that. Put let us ro.sumo our 
own affair. Manic.amp wishes for the appointment of a 
second maid of honor.” 

“ You perceive what he has written, monsieur le comte.” 

“For whom was the first .appointment?” 

Malicorne felt the color rise in his face as ho answered 
hurriedly. 

“A charming maid of honor. Mademoiselle de Mon- 
talais.” 

“ Ah, ah ! you are acquainte<l with her ? ” 

“We are affianced, or nearly so.” 

“ That is quite another thing, then ; a thousand 
compliments,” exclaimed De Guiche, upon whose lips a 
courtier’s jest was already fitting, but to whom the word 
“affianced,” addressed by Malicorne with respect to 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, recalled the respect due to 
women. 

“ And for whom is the second appointment destined ? ” 
asked De Guiche ; “ is it for ftny one to whom Manicamp 
may happen to be affianced ? In that case I pity her, poor 
girl! for she will have a sad fellow for a husband.” 

“ No, monsieur le comte ; the second appointment is for 
Mademoiselle de la Baume le Blanc de la Valli6re.” 

“ Unknown,” said De Guiche. 

“ Unknown ? yes, moiisieur,” said Malicorne, smiling in 
his turn. 
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“Very good. I will speak to Monsieur about it. By 
the by, she is of gentle birth ? ” 

“ She belongs to a very good family, and is maid of 
honor to Madame.” 

“ That’s well. Will you accompany me to Monsieur ? ” 

“[Most certainly, if I may be permitted the honor.” 

“Have you your carriage?” 

“ No ; I came here on horseback.” 

“ Dressed as you are ? ” 

“ No, monsieur ; I posted from Orleans, and I changed 
my traveling suit for the one I have on, in order to present 
myself to you.” 

“ True, you already told me you had come from Orleans ; ” 
saying which he crumpled Manicamp’s letter in his hand, 
and thrust it in Ids pocket. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Malicorne, timidly; “but I 
do not think you have read all.” 

“ Not read all, do you say ? ” 

“No; tlicro were two letters in the same envelope.” 

“Oh! are you sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“ I.ct ns look, then,” said the count, as ho opened the 
letter again. 

“ Ah ! you are right,” ho said, opening the paper which 
ho bad not yet read. 

“I suspected it,” he continued — “anotlier application 
for an appointment under Monsieur. This Manictimpis a 
regular vampire ; — he is carrying on a trade in it.” 

“ No, monsieur le comte, he wishes to make a present 
of it.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

“ To myself, monsieur.” 

“ Why did you not say so at once, my dear M. Mau- 
vaisecorne?” 

“ Malicorne, monsieur lo comte.” 
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“ Forgive mo ; it i3 the Latin that l)oth(’rs mo — that 
terrible mine of etymologies. Why the deuco are young 
men of family taught Latin ? Mala and irmuvaue , — you 
understand it is the same thing. You will forgive mo, I 
trust, M. de Malicorne.” 

“ Your kindness affects me much, monsieur : but it is 
a'reason why I should make yoix acquainted with one cir- 
cumstance without any delay.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ That I was not born a gentleman. I am not without 
courage, and not altogether deficient in ability ; but my 
name is Malicorne simply.” 

“ You appear to me, monsieur 1 ” exclaimed the count, 
looking at the astute face of his companion, “ to be a 
most agreeable man. Your face pleases me, M. Malicorne, 
and you must po.s8ess some iiidisputably excellent rpial- 
ities to have pleased that egotistical Manicamp. He candid 
and tell mo whether you aro not somo saint descended 
upon the earth.” 

« Why so ?” 

“ For the simple reason that ho makes yon a present of 
anything. Did you not say that ho intcmhxl to make you 
a present of somo appointment in the king’s household ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, count ; bub, If I succeed in obtain- 
ing the appointment, you, and not ho, will have bestowed 
it on me.” 

“ Besides, he will not have given it to you for nothing, 
I suppose. Stay, I have it*; — there is a AlaUcorno at 
Orleans, who lends money to the prince.” 

“ I think that must be my father, monsieur.” 

“ Ah 1 the prince has the father, and that terribio 
dragon of a Manicamp has the son. Take care, monsieur ; 
I know him. He will fleece you completely.” 

“ The only difference is, that I lend without interest,” 
8tUd Malicorne, smiling. 
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“ I was correct in saying you were either a saint or 
very much resembled one, M. Malicorne, you shall have 
the post you want, or I will forfeit my name.” 

« Ah ! monsieur le comte, what a debt of gratitude 
shall I not owe you ?” said Malicorne, transported. 

“ Let us go to the prince, my dear M. Malicorne.” And 
De Guiche proceeded toward the door, desiring Malicorne 
to follow him. At the very moment they were about to 
cross the threshold, a young man appeared on the other 
side. He was from twenty-four to twenty -five years of 
age, of pale complexion, bright eyes, and brown hair and 
eyebrows. “ Good-day,” he said, suddenly, almost pushing 
De Guiche back into thoycourtyard again. 

“ Is that you, De Wardes ? — ^What ! and booted, spurred 
and whip in hand, too ? ” 

“ The most befitting costume for a man about to set off 
for Havre. There will be no one left in Paris to-morrow.” 
And hereupon he saluted Malicorne with great ceremony, 
whose handsome dress gave him the appearance of a prince. 

“M. Malicorne,” said De Guiche to his friend. De 
Wardes bowed. 

“M. de Wardes,” said Guiche to Malicorne, who bowed 
in return. “By the by, Do Wardes,” continued De 
Guiche, “ you who are so well acquainted with these 
matters, can you tell us, probably, what appointments 
are still vacant at the court ; or rather in the prince’s 
household?” 

“ In the prince’s household,” said De Wardes, looking 
up with an air of consideration, “ let me see — the appoint- 
ment of the master of the horse is vacant, I believe.” 

“ Oh,” said Malicorne, “ there is no question of such a 
post as that, monsieur ; my ambition is not nearly so 
exalted.” 

De Wardes had a more penetrating observation than 
De Guiche, and fathomed Malicorne immediately. “ The 
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fact is,” he said, looking at him from head to foot, “ a 
man must be either a duke or a peer to fill that post.” 

“ All I solicit,” said Malicorne, “ is a very humble 
appointment ; I am of little importance, and I do not rank 
myself above my position.” 

“M. Malicorne, whom you see here,” said Do Guicheto 
De Wardes, “ is a very excellent fellow, whose only mis- 
fortune is that of not being of gentle birth. As far as I 
am concerned, you know, I attach little value to those who 
have but gentle birth to boast of.” 

“Assuredly,” said De Wardes ; “but will you allow mo 
to remark, my dear count, that, without rank of some 
sort, one can hardly hope to belong to his royal highness’s 
household.” 

“You are right,” said the count, “court etiquette is 
absolute. The devil!— wo never so much as gave it a 
thought.” 

“ Alas ! a sad misfortune for me, monsieur le comte,’ 
said Malicorne, changing color. 

“Yet not without remedy, I hope,” returned DeGuiche. 

“ The remedy is found easily enough,” exclaimed Do 
.Wardes ; you can be created a gentleman. His Eminence 
the Cardinal Mazarin did nothing else from morning till 
night.” 

“ Hush, hush, De Wardes,” said the count; “ no jests 
of that kind ; it ill becomes us to turn such matters into 
ridicule. Letters of nobility, it is true, arc purchasable ; 
but that is a sufficient mipfortmio without the nobles 
^ themselves laughing at it.” 

« Upon my word, De Guiche, you’re quite a Puritan, as 

the English say.” 

At this moment the Vicomte de Bragelonne was an- 
nounced by one of the servants in the courtyard, in pre- 
cisely the same maimer as he would have done in a 
room. 
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“ Come here, my dear Raoul. What! you, too, booted 
and spurred ? You arc setting oil, tlien ? ” 

Hragelonno approached the group of young men, and 
saluted them with that (juiet and serious manner peculiar 
to him. Ilis salutation was principally addressed to Do 
Wardcs, with whom he was imacquainted, and whose 
features, on his perceiving Raoul, had assumed a strange 
sternness of expression. “ I have come, De Quiche,” he 
said, “ to ask your companionship. We set off for Havre, 
I presume.” 

“ This is admirable — delightful. We shall have a most 
enjoyable joxii'iiey. JI. Malicorne, M. Bragelonne — ah! 
M. do Wardcs, let mo present you.” The young men 
saluted each other in a restrained manner. Their very 
natures seemed, from the beginning, disposed to take 
excei)tion to each other. Do Wardes was pliant, subtle, 
full of dissimulation; Raoul was calm, grave, and up- 
right. “ Decide between us— between Do Wardes and 
myself, Raoul.” 

“ Upon what subject?” 

“ Upon the subject of noble birth.” 

“ Who can be better informed on that subject than » 
De Grammont?” 

“ No compliments ; it is your opinion I ask.” 

At least, inform mo of the subject under discussion.” 

“ De Wardes asserts that the distribution of titles is 
abused ; I, on the contrary, maintain that a title is use- 
less to the man on whom it is. bestowed.” 

“ And you are correct,” said Bragelonne, quietly. 

“ Rut, monsieur le vicomte,” interrupted De Wardes, 
with a kind of obstinacy, “ I affirm that it is I who am 
correct.” 

“ What was your opinion, monsieur ?” 

“ I was saying that everything is done in France at 
the present moment, to humiliate men of family.” 
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“ And by 'v^hoin ? ” 

“ By the king himRclf. ITo snrronnds liinisclf with 
people who cannot show four (]uarterings.^’ 

“ Nonsense,” said Do Guicho ; “ where could you pos- 
sibly have seen that, De Wardes?” 

“ One example will suffice,” he returned, directing his 
look fully upon Kaoul. 

“ State it then.” 

“Do you know who has just been nominated captain- 
general of the musketeers — an api)ointment more valuable 
than a peerage ; for it gives 2>reeedence over all the niare- 
chals of France?” 

Raoul’s color mounted in his face ; for he saw the ob- 
ject Do Wardes had in view. “No; who has been ap- 
pointed? In any case it must have been very recently, 
for the appointment was vacant eight days ago ; a proof 
of which is, that the king refused Monsieur, who solic- 
ited the post for one of his protiif/Cs.^' 

“Well, the king refused it to Monsieur’s in order 

to bestow it upon the Chevalier d’Artagnan, a younger 
brother of some Gascon family, who lias been trailing his 
sword in the antechambers during the last thirty 
years.” 

“Forgive me if I interrupt you,” said llaoul, darting a 
glance full of severity at De Wardes : “ but you give me the 
impression of being unacquainted w ith the gentleman of 
whom you are speaking.” 

“ I not acquainted with M. d’Artagnan ? Can you tell 
me, monsieur, who does not know him?” 

“ Those who do knov/ him, monsieur,” replied Raoul, 
with still greater calmness and sternness of manner, “ are 
in the habit of saying, that if he is not as good a gentle- 
man as the king— which is not his fault— he is the equal 
of all the kings of the earth in courage and loyalty. 
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Such is my opinion, monsieur; and I thank heaven I 
have known M. d’Artagnan from my birth,” 

De Wardes was about to reply, when De Guiche inter- 
rupted him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PORTRAIT OP MADAME. 

The discussion was becoming full of bitterness. De 
Guiche perfectly understood the whole matter, for there 
was in Bragelonne’s face a look instinctively hostile, while 
in that of De Wardes there was something like a deter- 
mination to offend. Without inquiring into the different 
feelings which actuated his two friends, De Guiche resolved 
to ward off the blow which he felt was on the point of bemg 
dealt by one of them, and perhaps by both. “ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ we must take our leave of each other, I 
must iiay a visit to Monsieur. You, De Wardes, will ac- 
company me to the Louvre, and you, Raoul, will remain 
here master of the house ; and as all that is done here is 
under your advice, you will bestow the last glance upon 
my preparations for departure.” 

Raoul, with the air of one who neither seeks nor fears 
a quarrel, bowed his head in token of assent, and seated 
himself upon a bench in the sun. “ That is well,” said 
De Guiche, “ remain where you are, Raoul, and tell them 
to show you the two horses I have just purchased ; you 
will give mo your opinion, for I only bought them on con- 
dition that you ratified the purchase. By the by, I 
have to beg your pardon for having omitted to inquire 
after the Comte de la F^re.” While pronouncing these 
latter words, he closely observed De Wardes, in order 
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to perceive what effect the name of Raoul’s father would 
produce upon liim. “ I thank you,” answered the young 
man, “the count is very well.” A gleam of deep hatred 
passed into De Wurdes’ eyes. De Giiiche, who appeared 
not to notice the foreboduig expression, went up to 
Raoul, and grasping him by the hand, said, — “ It is agreed, 
then, Bragelonne, is it not, that you will rejoin us in the 
courtyard of the Palais-Royal?” lie then signed to De 
Wardes to follow him who had been engaged in balanc- 
ing himself first on one foot, then on tlie other. “ We 
are going,” said he, “ come, M. JVIalicorne.” ’I'liis n.ame 
made Raoul start; for it seemed that he had already 
heard it pronounced before, but he could not remember 
on what occ.asion. While trying to recall it half-dreamily, 
yet half-irritated at his conversation with De Wardes, the 
three young men set out on their way towards the Palais- 
Royal, where Monsieur was residing. Malicorne learned 
two things ; the first, that the young men had something 
to say to each other ; and the second,, that he ought not 
to walk in the same line with them ; and tltercfore he 
walked behind. “ Are you mad V ” said De Guiche to his 
companion, as soon as they had left the 1 Ibtel de Gram- 
mont; “ you attack M. d’Artagnan, and that, too, before 
Raoul.” 

“ Well,” said Do Wardes, “ what then?” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ what then ? ’ ” 

“ Certainly, is there any prohibition against attacking 
M. d’Artagnan ? ” ♦ 

“ But you know very well that M. d’Artagnan was one 
of those celebrated and terrible four men who were called 
the musketeers.” 

“ That they may be : but I do not perceive why, on that 
account, I should be forbidden to hate M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ What cause has ho given you? ” 

“ Me 1 personally, none.” 
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“ Why hato him, therefore ? ” 

“ Ask my dead father that question,” 

“ Iteally, my dear Do Wardes, you surprise me. M. 
d’Artagnan is not one to leave unsettled any enmity he 
may have to arrange, without completely clearing hia 
account. Your father, I have heard, on his side, carried 
matters with a high hand. Moreover, there are no en- 
mities 80 bitter that they cannot be washed away by 
blood, by a good sword-thrust loyally given,” 

“ Listen to me, my dear De Guiche, this inveterate dis- 
like existed between my father and M, d’Artagnan, and 
when I was quite a child, he acquainted me with the rea- 
son for it, and, as forming part of my inheritance, I re- 
gard it as a particular legacy bestowed upon me,” 

“ And does this hatred concern M, d’Artagnan alone ? ” 
“ As for that, M, d’Artagnan was so intimately associ- 
ated with Ills three friends, that some portion of the full 
measure of my hatred falls to their lot, and that hatred is 
of such a nature,- whenever the opportunity occurs, they 
shall have no occasion to complain of their allowance.” 

Do Guiche had kept his eyes fixed on De Wardes, and 
shuddered at the bitter manner in which the young man 
smiled. Something like a presentiment flashed across his 
mind ; he knew that the time had passed away for grarCds 
coups entre gentilshommes / but that the feeling of hatred 
treasured up in the mind, instead of being diffused abroad, 
was still hatred all the same ; that a smile was sometimes 
as full of meaning as a threat 5 and, in a word, that to the 
fathers who had hated with their hearts and fought with 
their arms, would now succeed the sons, who would in- 
deed hate with their hearts, but would no longer combat 
their enemies, save by means of intrigue or treachery. As, 
therefore, it certainly was not Rpul whom he could sus- 
pect either of intrigue or treachery, it was on Raoul’s 
account that De Guiche trembled. However, while these 
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gloomy forebodings cast a shade of anxiety over De 
Guiche’s countenance, De Wardes had reaumed the entire 
mastery over himself. 

“ At all events,” ho observed, “ I have no personal ill- 
■will towards M. do Bragelonne ; I do not know him even.” 

“ In any case,” said De Guiche, with a certain amount 
of severity in his tone of voice, “ do not forget one ciromn- 
stance, that Kaoul is my most ultimate friend ; ” a remark 
at which De Wardes bowed. 

The conversation terminated there, although Do Quiche 
tried his utmost to draw out his secret from him ; but, 
doubtless. Do Wardes had determined to say nothing 
further, and he remained impenetrable. Do Guiche there- 
fore promised himsc'lf a more satisfactory result witli 
Itaoul. In the mean time they had reached the Falais-Iloyal, 
which was surrounded by a crowd of lookers-on. The 
household belonging to Monsieur awaited his command to 
mount their horses, in order to form part of the escort of 
the ambassadors, to whom had been intrusted the care of 
bringing the young princess to Paris. The brilliant display 
of horses, anus, and rich liveries, afforded some compensa- 
tion in those times, thanks to the kindly feelings of tho 
people, and to the traditions of deep devotion to their 
sovereigns, for the enormous expenses charged upon the 
taxes. Mazarin had said : “ Let them sing, provided they 
pay while Louis XIV.’s remark was, “ Let them look,” 
Sight had replaced tho voice ; the people could still look, 
but they were no longer allowed to sing. De Guicho left 
De Wardes and Malicorno at tho bottom of tho grand 
staircase, while he himself, who shared the favor and good 
graces of Monsieur with tho Chevalier de Ijorraino, who 
always smiled at him most affectionately, though he could 
not endure him, went straight to the prince’.s apartments, 
whom he found engaged in admiring himself in the glass, 
and rouging his face. In a corner .of the cabinet, the 
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Chevalier do Lorraine was extended full length upon some 
cushions, having just had his long hair curled, with which 
he was playing in the same manner a woman would have 
done. The prince turned round as the count entered, and 
perceiving who it was, said : “ Ah ! is that you, Guiche ; 
come hero and tell me the truth.” 

“ You know, my lord, it is one of my defects to speak 
the truth.” 

“ You will hardly believe, Do Guiche, how that wicked 
chevalier has annoyed me.” 

The chevalier shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Wliy, he pretends,” continued the prince, “ that Made- 
moiselle Henrietta is better looking as a woman than I 
am as a man.” 

« Do not forget, my lord,” said De Guiche, frowning 
slightly, “ you require me to speak the truth?” 

“ Certainly,” said the prince, tremblingly. 

“ Well, and I shall tell it you.” 

“ Do not be in a hurry, Guiche,” exclaimed the prince, 
“ you have plenty of time ; look at me attentively, and try 
to recollect Madame. Besides, her portrait is here. Look 
at it.” And ho held out to him a miniature of the finest 
possible execution. De Guiche took it, and looked at it 
for a long time attentively. 

“ Upon my honor, my lord, this is indeed a most lovely 
face.” 

“But look at me, count, look at me'' said the prince, 

endeavoring to direct upon himself the attention of the 
count, who was completely absorbed in contemplation of 
the portrait. 

“ It is wonderful,” murmured Guiche. 

“ Really, one would almost imagine you had never seen 
the young lady before.” 

“ It is true, my lord, I have seen her, but it was five 
years ago ; there is a great difference between a child 
twelve years old and a girl of seventeen.” 
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“ Well, what ia your opinion.” 

“ My opinion is that the jwrtrait must bo flattering my 
lord.” 

“Of that,” said the prince triumphantly, “ there can l)e 
no doubt ; but let us suppose that it is not, what would 
your opinion be?” 

“ My lord, that your highness is exceedingly happy to 
have so charming a bride.” 

“Very well, that is your opinion of her, but of me?” 

“ My opinion, ray lord, is that you are too handsome for 
a man.” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine burst out laughing. The prince 
understood how .severe towards himself this opinion of the 
Comte de Quiche was, and ho looked somewhat displeased, 
saying, “ My friends are not over indulgent.” Do Quiche 
looked at the portrait again, and, after lengthened con- 
templation, returned it with apparent unwillingircss, say- 
»ing, “ Most decidedly, my lord, I should rather prefer to 
look ten times at your highness, than to look at Madame 
once again. It seemed a.s if the chevalier had detected 
some mystery in these words, whi(;li were incomprehen- 
sible to the prince, for he exclaimed: “Very well, get 
married yourself.” IHonsicur continued painting himself, 
and when he had finished, looked at the portrait again 
once more turned to admire himself in the glass, and smiled, 
and no doubt was satisfied with the comparison. “You 
are very kind to have come,” he said to Quiche, “ I feared 
you would leave without bidding me adieu.” 

“ Your highness knows me too well to believe mo capable 
of 80 great a disrespect.” 

“ Besides, T suppose you have soraetliing to ask from 
me before leaving Paris ? ” 

“ Your highness has indeed guessed correctly, for I have 
a request to make.” 

“ Very good, what is it ?” 
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The Chevalier de Lorraine immediately displayed the 
greatest attention, for he regarded every favor conferred 
upon another as a robbery committed against himself. 
And, as Guiclie hesitated, the prince said : “ If it be 
money, nothing could be more fortunate, for I am in funds ; 
the superintendent of the finances has sent me 500,000 
pistoles.’^ 

“ I thank your highness ; but it is not an affair of 
money.” 

“ What is it, then ? Tell me.” 

“ The appointment of a maid of honor.” 

“ Oh I oh ! Guichc, what a protector you have become 
of young ladies,” said the prince, “ you never speak of any 
one else now.” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine smiled, for ho knew very well 
that nothing displeased the prince more than to show any 
interest in ladies. “ My lord,” said the Comte, “ it is not 
I who am directly interested in the lady of whom I have 
just spoken ; I am acting on behalf of one of my friends.”* 

“ Ah ! that is different ; what is the name of the young 
lady in whom your friend is interested?” 

“Milo, de la Baumo le Blanc de la Vallidre; she is al- 
ready maid of honor to the dpwager princess.” 

“Why, she is lame,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
stretching himself on his cushions. 

“ Lame,” repeated the prince, “ and Madame to have 
her constantly before her eyes ? Most certainly not, may 
be dangerous for her when in an interesting condition,” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine burst out laughing. 

“ Chevalier,” said Guiche, “ your conduct is ungenerous ; 
while I am soliciting a favor, you do me all the mischief 
you can.” 

“ Forgive me, comte,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
somewhat uneasy at the tone hi which Guiche had made 
his remark, “ but I had no iutention of doing so, and I be- 
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gin to believe that I have mistaken one young lady for 
another.” 

“ There is no doubt of it, monsieur ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to declare that such is the cast;.” 

“Do you attach much importance to it, duiche?” in- 
quired the prince. 

“ I do, my lord.” 

“ Well, you shall have it ; but ask me for no more ap- 
pointments, for there arc none to giv<! away.” 

“Ah! ” exclaimed the chevalier, “midday already, that 
is the hour fixed for the de{>:irture.” 

“ You dismiss me, monsieur?” inqtured duiche. 

“ Really, count, you treat me very ill to-day,” nipliod 
the chevalier. 

“ For heaven’s sake, count., for heaveji’s sake, c,hovali(!r,” 
said Monsieur, “do you not see how you are distressing 
me.” 

, “ Your highness’s signature?” said dui(!ho. 

“Take a blank appointment from that drawer, and 
give it to me.” Guiohe handed the ])rince the document 
indicated, and at the same time prc.sented him with a 
pen already dipped in ink ; whereupon the prince signed. 
“ Here,” he said returning him the appointment, “ but I 

give it on one condition.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ That you make friends with the chevalier.” 

“Willingly,” said duiche. And he hold out his hand to 
the chevalier with an indifference amounting tocontempt. 

“Adieu, count,” said the chevalier, without seeming in 
any way to have noticed the count’s slight ; “ adieu, and 
bring us back a princess who will not talk with her own 
portrait too- much.” 

“ Yes, set off and lose no time. By the by, who ac- 
company yon ? ” 

“Bvagelonne and De Wardea.” 

▼OL. II. — 16 
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“ Both excellent and fearless companions.” 

“Too fearless,” said the chevalier; “endeavor to bring 
them both back, count.” 

“ A bad heart, bad 1 ” murmured De Guiche; “he scents 
mischief everywhere, and sooner than anything else.” 
And taking leave of the prince, he quitted the apartment. 
As soon as he reached the vestibule, he waved in the air 
the paper which the prince had signed. Malieorne hur- 
ried forward, and received it, trembling with delight. 
When, however, he held it in his hand, Guiche observed 
that ho still awaited something further. 

“ Patience, monsieur,” ho said ; “ the Chevalier de Lor- 
raine was there, and I feared an utter failure if I asked 
too much at once. Wait until I return. Adieu.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur le comte ; a thousand thanks,” said 
Malieorne. 

“ Send Manicamp to me. By the way, monsieur, is it 
true that Mile, de la Vallidro is lame?” As he said this 
a horse drew up behind him, and on turning round he 
noticed that Bragelonne, who had just at that moment 
entered the courtyard, turned suddenly pale. The poor 
lover had heard the remark, which, however, was not the 
case with Malieorne, for he was already beyond the reach 
of the count’s voice. 

“ Why is Louise’s name spoken of here,” said Raoul to 
himself; “oh! let not De Wardes, who stands smiling 
yonder, even say a word about her in my presence.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” excla>med the Comte de Guiche, 
“ prepare to start.” 

At this moment the prince, who had completed his 
toilette, appeared at the window, and was immediately 
saluted by the acclamations of all who composed the es- 
cort, and ten minutes afterwards, banners, scarfs, and 
feathers were fluttering and waving in the air, as the 
cavalcade galloped away. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

HAVRE. 

This brilliant and animated company, tho members of 
which were inspired by various feelings, arrived at Havre 
four days after their departure from Paris. It was about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and no intelligence had yet 
been received of Madame. They were soon engaged in 
quest of apartments ; but the greatest confusion imme- 
diately ensued among the masters, and violent quarrels 
among their attendants. In the midst of this disorder, 
the Comte do Guiche fancied he recognized Manicamp. 
It was, indeed, Manicamp himself; but as Malicorno 
had taken possession of his very best costume, he had 
not been able to get any other than a suit of violet 
velvet, trimmed with silver. Guicho recognized him as 
much by his dress as by his features, for he had very 
frequently seen Manicamp in his violet suit, which was 
his last resource. Manicamp presented himself to the 
count under an arch of torches, which set in a blaze, 
rather than illuminated, the gate by which Havre is entered, 
and which is situated close to the tower of Francis I. The 
count, remarking the woe-b*egone expression of Mani- 
camp’s face, could not resist laughing, “ Well, my poor 
Manicamp,” he exclaimed, “ how violet you look ; are you 
in mourning ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Manicamp ; “ I am in mourning.” 

** For whom, or for what ? ” 

**For my blue-and-gold suit, which has disappeared, 
and in the place of which I could find nothing but this ; 
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and I was even obliged to economize, from compulsion, 
in order to get possession of it.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“ It is singular you should be astonished at that, since 
you leave me without any money.” 

“ At all events, here you are, and that it the principal 
tiling.” 

“ By the most horrible roads.” 

“ Where are you lodging ?” 

“ Lodging?” 

“Yes! ” 

“ I am not lodging anywhere.” 

De Guiche began to laugh. “Well,” said he, “where 
do you intend to lodge ? ” 

“In the same place you do.” 

“But I don’t know, myself.” 

“ What do yf)u mean by saying you don’t know ? ” 

“ Certainly how is it likely I should know where I should 
stay.” 

“ Have you not retained an hotel? 

“I?” 

“Yes, you or the prince.” 

“ Neither of us has thought of it. Havre is of consider- 
able size, I suppose; and provided I can get a stable for a 
dozen liorses, and a suitable house in a good quarter ” 

“Certainly, there are some very excellent houses.” 

“ Well then ” 

“ But not for u.s.” 

“ Wliat do you mean by saying not for us ? — for whom, 
then?” 

“ For the English, of course.” 

“ For the English ? ” 

“ Tes ; the houses are all taken.” 

“By whom?” 

“ By the Duke of Buckingham.” 
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“ I beg your pardon ? ” said Quiche, whose attention tins 
name had awakened. 

“ Y es, by the Duke of Buckingham. His (Jraco was pre- 
ceded by a courier, who arrived here three days ago, and 
immediately retained all the houses fit for habitation the 
to^vn possesses.” 

“ Come, come, Manicamp, let us understand each other.” 

“Well, what I have told you is clear enough, it seems 
to me.” 

“ But surely Buckingham does not occupy the whole of 
Havre ? ” 

“ He certainly does not occupy it, siiictj he has not yet 
arrived : but, once disembarked, ho will occupy it.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“ It is ([uite clear you are not acquainted with the Eng- 
lish ; they have a perfect n'.ge for monojx>lizing every- 
thing.” 

“That may be; but a man who lias the wluile of one 
house, is satisfied with it, and does not require two.” 

“ Yes, but two men ? ” 

“Be it so ; for two men, two houses, or four or six, or 
ten, if you like ; but there are a bundl ed houses at Havre.” 

“ Yes, and all the hundred are let.” 

“ Impossible 1 ” 

“ What an obstinate fellow you are. I tell you Buck- 
ingham has hired all the houses surrounding the one which 
the queen dowager of England and the princess her daugh- 
ter will inhabit.” 

“ He is singular enough, indeed,” said De W ardes, caress- 
ing bis horse’s neck. 

“ Such is the case, however, monsieur.” 

“ You are quite sure of it, Monsieur de Manicamp ! ” 
and as he put this question, he looked slyly at De Quiche, 
as though to interrogate him upon the degree of confidence 
to be placed in his friend's state of mind. During this 
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discussion the night had closed in, and the torches, pages, 
attendants, squires, horses, and carriages, blocked up the 
gate and the open place ; the torches were reflected in the 
channel, which the rising tide was gradually filling, while 
on the other side of the jetty might be noticed groups of 
curious lofflcers-on, consisting of sailors and townspeople, 
who seemed anxious to miss nothing of the spectacle. 
Amidst all this hesitation of purpose, Bragelonne, as 
though a perfect stranger to the scene, remained on his 
horse somewhat in the rear of Guiche, and watched the 
rays of light reflected on the water, inhaling with rapture 
the sea breezes, and listening to the waves which noisily 
broke upon the shore and on the beach, tossing the spray 
into the air with a noise that echoed in the distance. 
“But,” exclaimed De Guiche, “what is Buckingham’s mo- 
tive for providing such a supply of lodgings?” 

“Yes, yes,” said De Wardes ; “what reason has he?" 

“A very excellent one,” replied Manicamp. 

“You Imow what it is, then?” 

“I fancy I do.” 

“ Tell us, then.” 

“ Bend your head down towards me.” 

“ What 1 may it not be spoken except in private?" 

“ You shall judge of that yourself.” 

“Very well.” De Guiche bent down. 

“Love,” said Manicamp. 

“I do not understand you at all.” 

“ Say rather, you cannot understand me yet?* 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“Very well; it is quite certain, count, that his royal 
highness will be the most unfortimate of husbands.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ The Duke of Buckingham ** 

“ It is a name of ill omen to princes of the house of 
Prance.” 
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« And so the duke is madly in love with Madame, so 
the rumor runs, and will have no one approach her but 
himself.” 

De Quiche colored. “ Thank you, thank you,” said he to 
Manicamp, grasping his hand. Then, recovering himself, 
added, “Whatever you do, Manicamp, be careful that this 
project of Buckingham’s is not made known to any French- 
man here ; for, if so, many a sword would be unslieathed in 
this country that does not fear English steel.” 

“ But after all,” said Manicamp, “ I have had no satis- 
factory proof given me of the love in question, and it may 
be no more than an idle tale.” 

“ No, no,” said De Quiche, “ it must be the truth ; ” and 
despite his command over himself, he clenched his 
teeth. 

“ Well,” said Manicamp, “ after aU, what does it matter 
to you ? What does it matter to me whether the prince 
is to be what the late king was ? Buckingham the father 
for the queen, Buckingham the son for the princess.” 

“ Manicamp I Manicamp ! ” 

“ It is a fact, or at least, everybody says so.” 

“ Silence ! ” cried the count. 

“But why, silence?” said De Wardes ; “it is a highly 
creditable circumstance for the French nation. Are not 
you of my opinion. Monsieur de Bragelonne ? ” 

“To what circumstance do you allude?” inquired De 
Bragelonne with an abstracted air, 

“ That the English should render homage to the beauty 
of our queens and our princesses,” 
f‘ Forgive me, but I We not been paying attention to 
what has passed ; will you oblige me by explaining.” 

“ There is no doubt it was necessary that Buckingham 
the father should come to Paris in order that his majesty, 
King Louis Xm., should perceive that his wife was one 
of the most beautiful women of the French court ; and it 
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seema necessary, at the present time, that Buckingham 
the son should consecrate, by the devotion of his worship, 
the beauty of a princess who has French blood in her veins. 
The fact of having inspired a passion on the other side of 
the Channel will henceforth confer a title to beauty on 
this.” 

“ Sir," replied De Bragelonno, “ I do not like to hear 
such matters treated so lightly. Gentlemen like ourselves 
should be careful guardians of the honor of our queens 
and our princesses. If we jest at them, what will our 
servants doi'” 

“IIow am I to imderstaiul that?” said I)e Wardes, 
whose ears tingled at the remark. 

“ In any way you choose, monsieur,” replied De Brage- 
lonne, coldly. 

“ Bragelonue, Bragelonne,” murmured De Quiche. 

“M. de Wardes,” exclaimed Manicarap, noticing that 
the young man had spurred his horse close to the side of 
Kaoul. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said De Quiche, “do not set 
such an example in public, in the street too. De Wardes, 
you arc wrong.” 

“ Wrong ; in what way, may I ask?” 

“You are wrong, monsieur, because you are always 
speaking ill of some one or something,” replied liaoul, with 
undisturbed composure. 

“ Be indulgent, liaoul,” said De Quiche, in an undertone. 

“ Pray do not think of fighting, gentlemen ! ” said 
Manicamp, “ before you have rested yourselves ; for in 
that case you will not be able to do much.” 

“ Come,” said De Quiche, “ forward, gentlemen ! ” ^d 
breaking through tlio horses and attendants, he cleared 
the way for himself towards the center of the square^ 
through the crowd, followed by the wholo cavalcade. A 
large gateway looking out upon a oourtyard was open ^ 
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Guiche entered the courtyard, and Bragelonne, De Wardes, 
Manieamp, and three or four other gentlemen, followed 
him. A sort of council of war was held, and the means 
to be employed for saving the dignity of the embassy were 
deliberated upon. Bragelonne \/as of opinion that the 
right of priority should be respected, while De Wardes 
suggested that the town should be sacked. This latter 
proposition appearing to Manieamp rather premature, he 
proposed instead that they should first rest themselves. 
This was the wisest thing to do, but, unhappily, to follow 
his advice, two things were wanting; namely, a house 
and beds. De Guiche reflected for awhile, and then said 
aloud, “ Tjet him who loves me, follow me ! ” 

“The attendants also?” inquired a page who had 
approached the group. 

“Every one,” exclaimed the impetuous young man. 
“ Manieamp, show us the way to the house destined for her 
Royal Highness’s residence.” 

Without in any way divining the count’s project, his 
friends followed him, accompanied by a crowd of people, 
whose acclamations and delight seemed a happy omen 
for the success of that project with which they were yet 
unacquainted. The wind was blowing strongly from the 
harbor, and moaning in fitful gusts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AT SKA. 

Th* following day was somewhat calmer, although the 
gale still eontinued. The sun had, however, risen through 
a bank of prafige clouds, tingeing with its cheerful rays 
the crests of the black waves. Watch was impatienUy 
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kept from the different look-outs. Towards eleven o’clock 
In the morning a ship, with sails full set, was signaled as in 
view ; two others followed at the distance of about half 
a knot. They approached like arrows shot from the bow 
of a skillful archer ; and yet the sea ran so high that their 
speed was as nothing compared to the rolling of the 
billows in which the vessels were plunging first in one 
direction and then in another. The English fleet was 
soon recognized by the line of the ships, and by the color of 
their pennants ; the one which had the princess on board 
and carried the admiral’s flag preceded the others. 

The rumor now spread that the princess was arriving. 
The whole French court ran to the harbor, while the 
quays and jetties were soon covered by crowds of people. 
Two hours afterwards, the other vessels had overtaken 
the flagship, and the three, not venturing perhaps to 
enter the narrow entrance of the harbor, cast anchor 
between Havre and La Il^ve. When the maneuver had 
been completed, the vessel which bore the admiral saluted 
France by twelve discharges of cannon, which were 
returned, discharge for discharge, from Fort Francis the 
First. Immediately afterwards a hundred boats were 
launched,— they were covered with the richest stuffs, 
and destined for the conveyance of the different members 
of the French nobility towards the vessels at anchor. 
But when it was observed that even inside the harbor 
the boats were tossed to and fro, and that beyond the 
jetty the waves rose mountains high, dashing upon the 
shore with a terrible uproar, it will readily be believed 
that not one of those frail boats would be able with 
safety to reach a fourth part of the distance between the 
shore and the vessels at anchor. A pilot-boat, however, 
notwithstanding the wind and the sea, was getting ready 
to leave the harbor for the purpose of placing itself at 
the admiral’s disposal. 
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De Guiclie, who had been looking among the different 
boats for one stronger than the others, which might offer 
a chance of reaching the English vessels, perceived the 
pilot-boat getting ready to start, said to Raoul : “ Do you 
not think, Raoul, that intelligent and vigorous men, as w© 
are, ought to be ashamed to retreat before the brute 
strength of wind and waves ? ” 

“ That is precisely the very reflection I was silently 
making to myself,” replied Bragelonne, 

“ Shall we get into that boat, then, and push off? 
Will you come, De Wardes ? ” 

“ Take care, or you will get drowned,” said Manicamp. 

“ And for no purpose,” said Do Wardes, “ for with the 
wind in your teeth, as it will be, you will never reach the 
vessels,” 

“ You refuse, then ? ” 

« Assuredly I do ; I would willingly risk and lose my 
life in an encounter against men,” he said, glancing at 
Bragelonne, “ but as to fighting with oars against waves, 
I have no taste for that ? ” 

“ And for myself,” said Manicamp, “ even were I to 
succeed in reaching the ships, I should not be indifferent 
to the loss of the only good dress which I have left, — 
salt water would spoil it.” 

“ You, then, refuse also ? ” exclaimed De Guiche. 

« Decidedly I do ; I beg you to understand that 
most distinctly.” 

“ But,” exclaimed De Gvpche, “ look, De Wardes — look 
Manicamp — look yonder, the princesses are looking at 
UB from the poop of the admiral’s vessel.” 

“ An additional reason, my dean fellow, why we should 
not make ourselves ridiculous by being drowned while 
they are looking on.” 

« Is that your last word. Manicamp ? ” 

“Yes.” 
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“"4Jid then yours, De Wardcs ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I go alone.” 

“ Not so,” said Kaoul, “ for I shall accompany you ; 
I thought it vva.s understood 1 should do so.” 

The fact is, that Kaoul, uninfluenced by devotion, measur- 
ing the risk they run, saw how imminent the danger was, 
but ho willingly allowed himself to accept a peril which 
De Wardes had decluied. 

The boat was about to set off when De Guiche called to 
the pilot. “ Stay,” said he : “ we want two places in 
your boat;” andwrap|)ing five or six pistoles in paper, he 
threw them from the quay into the boat. 

“ It seems you are not afraid of salt water, young gentle- 
men.” 

“We arc afraid of nothing,” replied Do Guiche. 

“ Come along, then.” 

The pilot appi’oached the side of tlie boat, and the two 
young men, one after the other, with equal vivacity, 
jumped into the boat. “Courage, my men,” said De 
Guiche ; “ I have twenty pistoles left in tliis purse, and as 
soon as we reach the admiral's vesscd they shall be yours.” 
The sailors bent themselves tp their oars, and the boat 
bounded over the crest of the waves. The interest taken 
in this hazardous expedition was universal; the whole 
population of Havre hurried towards the jetties and every 
look was directed towards the little bark ; at one moment 
it flew suspended on the crest of the foamiug waves, then 
suddenly glided downwards towards the bottom of a 
raging abyss, where it seemed utterly lost. At the expi- 
ration of an hour’s struggling with the waves, it reached 
the spot where the admiral’s vessel was anchored, and from 
the side of which two boats had already been dispatched 
towards their aid. Upon the quarter-deck of the flag- 
ship, sheltered by a canopy of velvet and ermine, which 
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was suspended liy stout supports, Henrietta, the qjjeen- 
dowager, and the young princess — with the admiral, 
the Duke of Norfolk, standing beside them — watched 
with alarm this slender bark, at one moment tossed 
to the heavens, and the next buried beneath the waves, 
and against whose dark sail the noble flgurcs of the two 
French gentlemen stood forth in relief like two luminous 
apparitions. Tho crew, leaning against the bulwarks 
and clinging to the shrouds, cheered the courage of the 
two daring young men, tho skill of tin; pilot, and tho 
strength of tlio sailors. They worn roooivcd at the side 
of the vessel by a shout of triumph. 'I’lie Duke of Norfolk, 
a handsome young man, from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
years of age, advanced to meet them. T)e Guicho and 
Bragelonne lightly mounted the ladder on tho starboard 
side, and, conducted by tho 1 Hike of Norfolk, Avho resumed 
his place near them, they ajiproachod to offer their hom- 
age to the princesses. Respect, and yet more, a certain, 
apprehension, for which he could not account, had hither- 
to restrained the Comte de Cniche from looking at 
Madame attentively, who, however, had observed him 
immediately, and had asked lier mother, “ Is not tliat 
Monsieur in the boat yonder ? ” Madame Henrietta, 
who knew Monsieur better i.han her daughter did, smiled 
at the mistake her vanity had led her into, and luid an- 
swered, “No ; it is only M. do (Iniche, his favorite.” The 
princess, at this reply, was constrained to check an in- 
stinctive tenderness of feeding wliieh tlie conrage displayed 
by the count had awakened. At the very moment the 
princess had put this question to her mother, De Quiche 
had^ at last, summoned courage to raise his eyes towards 
her and could compare the original with the portrait ho 
had so lately seen. No sooner had he remarked her pale 
face, her eyes so full of animation, her beautiful nut-brotvn 
hair, her expressive lips, and her every gesture, which, 
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while betokening royal descent, seemed to thank and to 
encourage him at one and the same time, than he was 
for a moment, so overcome, that, haditnot been for Raoul’ 
on whose arm he leant, he would have fallen. His friend’s 
amazed Iwk, and the encouraging gesture of the queen, 
restored Guiche to his self-possession. In a few wo'ds he 

explamedhis mission, explained inwhatwayhehad become 

e envoy of his royal highness; and saluted, according 

and gave him, the admiral 

and several of the English noblemen who were grouped 
around the princesses. ^ ™ 

Raoul was then presented, and was most graciously 
received; theshare that the Comte de laF 6 re had hadin the 
restoration of Charles II. was known to all; and, more 
t^ that, it was the comte who had been charged with 
toe negotiation of the marriage, by means of which the 
^and^aughter of Henry IV. was now returning to France. 
T^oul s^ke English perfectly, and constituted himself 
his friends interpreter with the young English noblemen 
who were indifferently acquainted with the French 
language. At this moment a young man came forward 
of extremely handsome features, and whose dress and 
Mms were remarkable for their extravagance of material. 
He approached the princesses, who were engaged in con- 
versation with the Duke of Norfolk, and, in a voice which 
m concealed his impatience, said, «It is time now to 
^bark, your Royal Highness." The younger oJ the 

princesses rose from her seat .at this remark, and was 
to take the hand which the yonng nobie^r 
tend^ to her, with an eagerness which arose from a 
variety of motives, when the admiral intervened between 
them, obse^g : « A moment, if you please, my lord ; it 
18 not possible for ladies to disembark just now, the sea 

ia too rough; It is probable toe wind may abate before sun. 
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set, and the landing will not be effected, therefore, until 
this evening.” 

“ Allow me to observe, my lord,” said Buckingham, with 
an irritation of manner which he did not seek to disguise, 
“you detain these ladies, and you have no right to do 
so. One of them, unhappily, now belongs to France, 
and you perceive that France claims them by the voice of 
her ambassadors ; ” and at the same moment he indicated 
Raoul and Guiche, whom he saluted. 

“I cannot suppose that these gentlemen intend to ex- 
pose the lives of their Royal Highnesses,” replied the 
admiral. 

“These gentlemen,” retorted Buekingham, “arrived 
here safely, notwithstanding the wind ; allow me to be- 
lieve that the danger will not bo greater for their Royal 
Highnesses when the wind will be in their favor.” 

“ These envoys have shown how great their courage is,” 
said the admiral. “ You may have observed that there 
was a great number of persons on shore who did not ven- 
ture to accompany them. Moreover, the desire which they 
had to show their respect with the least possible delay to 
Madame and her illustrious mother, induced them to brave 
the sea, which is very tempestuous to-day, even for sailors. 
These gentlemen, however, whom I recommend as an 
example for my oflBcers to follow, can hardly be so for 
these ladies.” 

Madame glanced at the Comte de Guiche, and perceived 
that his face was burning with confusion. This look had 
escaped Buckingham, who Had eyes for nothing but Nor- 
folk, of whom he was evidently very jealous ; he seemed 
anxious to remove the princesses from the deck of a 
vessel where the admiral reigned supreme. “In that 
case,” returned Buckingham. “ I appeal to Madame her- 
self.” 

“And I, my lord,” retorted the admiral, “I appeal to 
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my own conscience, and to my owti sense of responsibility. 

I have undertaken to convey Madame safe and sound to 
Prance, and I shall keep my promise.” 

“ But, sir ” continued Buckingham. 

“ My lord, permit me to remind you that I command 
here.” 

“ Arc you aware what you are saying, my lord ? ” replied 
Buckingham, haughtily. 

“ Terfectly so ; T therefore repeat it : I alone command 
here, all yield obedience to me ; the sea and the winds, 
the ships and men too.” This remark was made in a 

dignified and authoritative manner. Raoul observed its 
effect upon Buckingham, who trembled with anger from 
head to foot, and loaned against one of the poles of the 

tent to prevent himself falling ; his eyes became suffused 
with blood, and the liand which lie did not need for his 
support wandered towards the hilt of his sword. 

“My lord,” said the queen, permit me to observe that 

I agree in every particular with the Duke of Norfolk ; if 
the heavens, instead of being clouded as they ate at the 

present moment, were perfectly serene and i)ropitious, we 

can still afford to bestow a few hours upon the officer who 
has conducted us so successfully, and with such extreme 
attention, to the French coast, where he is to take leave 
of us.” 

Buckingham, instead of replying, seemed to seek coun- 
sel from the expres.sion of Madame’s face. She, however 
half-conccaled beneath the thick curtains of the velvet 
and gold which sheltered her, had not listened to the dis- 
cussion, having been occupied in watching the Comte de 
Quiche, who was conversing with Raoul. This was a 
fresh misfortune for Btickinghatn, who fancied he per- 
ceived in Madame Henrietta’s look a deeper feeling than 
that of curiosity. He withdrew, almost tottering in his 
gait, and nearly stumbled against the mainmast of the ship. 
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“ The duke has not ac(iuiretl a steady footing yet,” said 
the queen-mother, in Frencli, “and that may possibly 
be his reason for wishing to find himself on Arm land 
again.” 

The young man overheard this remark, turned suddenly 
pale, and, letting his hands fall in great tliscouragement 
by his side, drew aside, mingling in one sigh his old affec- 
tion and his new hatreds. The admiral, however, without 
taking any further notice of the duke’s ill-humor, led the 
princesses into the quarter-deck cabin, where dinner luid 
been served witli a magniiictinee wortliy hi every tosiicct 
of Ills guests. The admiral seated liiinself at the right 
hand of the princess, and placed the Comte do Guicho on 
her left. This was tlio ])lacii Ihiekingliain usually occu- 
pied; and when he entered the cabin, how profound was 
his unhappiness to see himself banished by etiipictte from 
the presence of his sovereign, to a position inferior to that 
which, by rank, he was entitled to. Do Guiche, on tho 

other hand, paler still perhaps from happiness, than his 
rival was from anger, seated himself tremblingly next tho 

princess, whose silken robe, as ib lightly bmebed him, 

caused a tremor of mingled regret and happiness to pasfl 
through his whole frame. The repast finished, Bucking- 
ham darted forward to hand Mailamo Henrietta from the 
table ; but this time It was De Gniche’s turn to give the 
duke a lesson. “ Have tho goodness, my lord, from this 
moment,” said he, “ not to interpose between her royal 
highness and myself. From this moment, indeed, her 
royal highness belongs to France, and when she deigns to 
honor me by touching my hand, it is the hand of Mon- 
sieur, the brother of the king of Frfince, she touches/” 
And saying this, he presented his liand to Madame Hen- 
rietta with such marked deference, and at the same time, 
with a nobleness of mien so intrepid, that a murmur of 
admiration rose from the English, whilst a groan of despair 
VOL. II. — la 
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escaped from Buckingham’s lips. Raoul, who loved, com- 
prehended it all. He fixed upon his friend one of those 
profound looks which a bosom friend or mother can alone 
extend, either as protector or guardian, over the one who 
is about to stray from the right path. Towards tw6 
o’clock in the afternoon the sun shone forth anew, the 
wind subsided, the sea became smooth as a crystal mirror, 
and the fog, which had shrouded the coast, disappeared 
like a veil withdrawn from before it. The smiling hills 
of France appeared in full view, with their numerous 

white houses rendered more conspicuous by the bright 

green of the trees or the clear blue sky. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

TUB TENTS. 


The admiral, as we have seen, was determined to pay 
no further attention to Buckingham’s threatening glances 
and fits of passion. In fact, from the moment they quitted 
England, he had gradually .accustomed himself to his be- 
havior. De Guiche had not yet in any way remarked the 
animosity which appeared to influence that young noble- 
man against him, but he felt, instinctively, that there 
could be no sympathy between himself and the favorite 
of Charles II. The queen-mother, with greater experi- 
ence and calmer judgment, perceived the exact position 
of affairs, and, as she discerned its danger, was prepared 
to meet it, whenever the proper moment should arrive. 
Quiet had been everywhere restored, except in Bucking- 
ham’s heart ; he, in his impatience, addressed himself to 
the princess, in a low tone of voice : “ For Heaven’s sake, 
madame, I implore you to hasten your disembarkation. 
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Do you not perceive how that insolent Duke of Norfolk is 
killing me with his attentions and devotions to you? ” 

Henrietta heard this remark ; she smiled, and without 
turning her head towards him, but giving only to tho 
tone of her voice that inflection of gentle reproach, and 
languid impertinence, which women and princesses so 
well know how to assume, she murmured, “ I have already 
hinted, my lord, that you must have taken leave of your 
senses.” 

Not a single detail escaped Raoul’s attention ; he heard 
both Buckingham’s entreaty and the princess’s reply ; he 

remarked Buckingham retire, heard his deep sigh, and 
saw him pass his hand across his face. He understood 

everything, and trembled as ho reflected on the position 

of affairs, and the state of the minds of those about him. 
At last the admiral, with studied delay, gave the last 
orders for the departure of the boats. Buckingham heard 
the directions given with such an exhibition of delight 
that a stranger would really imagine the young man’s 
reason was j^ected. As the Duke of Norfolk gave his 
oommandB, a large boat or barge, docked with flags, and 
capable of holding about twenty rowers and fifteen passen- 
gers, was slowly lowered from the side of the admiral’s 
vessel. The barge was carpeted with velvet and decorated 
with coverings embroidered with the arms of England, 
and with garlands of flowers ; for, at that time, ornament- 
ation was by no means forgotten in these political pageants. 
No sooner was this really royal boat afloat, and the rowers 
with oars uplifted, awaiting, like soldiers presenting arms, 
the embarkation of the princess, than Buckingham ran 
forward to the ladder in order ta take his place. His 
progress was, however, arrested by the queen. “My 
lord,” she said, ** it is hardly becoming that you should 
allow my daughter and myself to land without having 
previously ascertained that our apartments are properly 
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prepated. I beg your lordship to be good enough to pre- 
cede us ashore, and to give directions that everything be 
in proper ol-der on our arrival.” 

This was a fresh disappointment for the duke, and. 
Still more so, since it was so unexpected. He hesitated, 
colored violently, but could not reply. He had thought 
he might be able to keep near Madame during the passage 
to the shore, and, by this means, to enjoy to the very last 
moment the brief period fortune still reserved for him. 
The order, however, was explicit ; and the admiral, who 
heard it given, iraraediately called out, “ Launch the 
ship’s gig.” Ilis directions were executed with that celer- 
ity which distinguishes every maneuver on board a man-of- 

war. 

Buckingham, in utter hopelessness, cast a look of despair 
at the princess, of supplication towards the queen, and 

ciitectod a glanoo full of anj^er towarrlR the admiral. The 

princess pretended not to notice him, while the queen 

turned aside her head, and the admiral laughed outright, 
at the sound of which Buckingham seemed ready to spring 
upon Mm. The queen-mother rose, and with a tone of 
authority, said, “ Fray set off, sir.” 

The young duke hesitated, looked around him, and 
with a last effort, half-chokod by contending emotions, 
said, “And you, gentlemen, M. de Guiche and M. de 
Bragelonne, do not you accompany me?” 

He Guiche bowed and said, “ Both M. dc Bragelonne 
and myself await her majesty’s orders; whatever the 
commands she Imposes on us, we shall obey them.” Say- 
ing this, he looked towards the princess, who cast down 
her eyes. 

“Your grace will remember,” said the queen, “that 
M. de Guiche is here to represent Monsieur j it is he who 
will do the honors of France, as you hate done those 
of England ; his presenoe cannot be dispensed with ; be- 
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sides, we owe him this slight favor for the courage he 
displayed in venturing to seek us in such a terrible stress of 
weather.” 

Buckingham opened his lips, as if he wore about to 
speak, but, whether thoughts or expressions failed him, 
not a syllable escaped them, and turning away, as 
though out of his mind, ho leapt from the vessel into 
the boat. The sailors were just in time to catch hold of 
him to steady themselves ; for his weight and the rebound 
had almost upset the boat. 

“ His grace cannot bo in his senses,” said the admiral 
aloud to Raoul. 

“I am uneasy on the Duke’s account,” replied Jlrage- 

lonn^. 

While the boat was advancing towards the shore, the 
duke kept his eyes immovably fixed uixm the admiral’s 

ship, like a miser torn away from his cotters, or a inotluip 

separated from her child, about to be led away to death. 

Ko one, however, acknowledged his signals, his frowns, 
or his pitiful gestures, In very anguish of mind, ho sank 
down in the boat, burying his hands iji his hair, whilst 
the boat, impelled by the exertions of the merry sailors, 
flew over the waves. On his arrival lie was In such a 
state of apathy, that, had he not been received at the 
harbor by the messenger whom ho had directed to precede 
him, he would hardly have had strength to ask his way. 
Having once, however, reached the house which had 
been set apart for lum, he shut himself up, like Achilles 
in his tent. The barge bearing the princesses quitted the 
admirars vessel at the very moment Buckingham landed. 
It was followed by another boat filled with officers, 
courtiers, wid zealous friends. Great numbers of the 
inhabitants of Havre, having embarked in fishing-cobles, 
and boats of every description, set off to meet the royal 
barge. The cannon from the forts fired salutes, which 
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were returned by the flag-ship and the two other vessels, 
and the flashes from the open mouths of the cannon 
floated in white fumes over the waves, and disappeared 
in the clear blue sky. 

The princess landed at the decorated quay. Bands of 
gay music greeted her arrival, and accompanied her 
every step she took. During the time she was passing 
through the center of the town, and treading beneath 
her delicate feet the richest carpets and the gayest 
flowers, which had been strewn upon the ground, De 
Guiche and Raoul, escaping from their English friends, 

hurried through the town and hastened rapidly towards 
the place intended for the residence of Madame. 

“Let us hurry forward,” said Raoul toDe Guiche, 

“for, if I read Buckingham’s character aright, he will 
create some disturbance, when he learns the result of 
our deliberations of yesterday.” 

“Never fear,” said De Guiche, “ Do Wardes is there, 

who is determination itself, while Manicamp is the very 
personification of artless gentleness.” 

De Guiche was not, however, the leas diligent on that 
account, and five minutes afterwards they were within 
sight of the H6tel de Ville. The first thing which struck 
them was the number of people assembled in the square. 
“Excellent,” said De Guiche; “our apartments, I see, 
are prepared.” 

In fact, in front of the H6t^l de Ville, upon the wide 
open space before it, eight ,, tents had been raised, 
surmounted by the flags of France and England united. 
The hotel was surrounded by tents, as by a girdle of 
variegated colors ; ten pages and a dozen mounted 
troopers, who had been given to the ambassadors, for 
an escort, mounted guard before the tents. It had 
a singularly curious effect, almost fairy-like in its 
appearance. These tents had been constructed during 
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the night-time. Fitted up, within and without, with the 
richest materials thatDeGuiche had been able to procure 
in Havre, they completely encircled the H6teldeVille. 
The only passage which led to the steps of the hotel, and 
which was not inclosed by the silken barricade, was 
guarded by two tents, resembling two pavilions, the door- 
ways of both of which opened towards the entrance. 
These two tents were destined for De Guiche and liaoul ; 
in whose absence they were intended to be occupied, that 
of De Guiche by De Wardes, and that of Raoul by 
Manicamp. Surrounding these two tents, and the six 

others, a hundred officers, gentlemen, and pages, dazzling 
in their display of silk and gold, thronged like bees 
buzzing about a hive. Every one of them, their swords by 

their sides, was ready to obey the slightest sign either 
of De Guiche or Bragelonne, the leaders of the embassy. 

At the very moment the two young men appeared at 
the end of one of tlie streets leading to the square, they 

perceived, crossing the square at full gallop, a young man 
on horseback, whose costume was of surprising richness. 
He pushed hastily through the crowd of curious lookers- 
on, and, at the sight of these unexpected erections, uttered 
a cry of anger and dismay. It was Buckingham, who 
had awakened from his stupor, in order to adorn himself 
with a costume perfectly dazzling from its beauty, and to 
await the arrival of the princess and the queen-mother at 
the H6tel de Ville. At the entrance to the tents, the 
soldiers barred his passage, and his further progress was 
arrested. Buckingham, hopelessly infuriated, raised his 
whip ; but his arm was seized by a couple of officers. Of 
the two guardians of the tent, only one was there. De 
Wardes was in the interior of the Hdtel de Viile, engaged 
in attending to the execution of some orders given by De 
Guiche. At the noise made by Buckingham, Manicamp* 
who was indolently reclining upon the cusions at the 
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doorwiiy of one of the tents, rose with his usual indiffer- 
once, and, perceiving that the disturbance continued, made 
his appearance from underneath the curtains. “ What is 
the matter V ” he said, in a gentle tone of voice, “ and who 
is it making this disturbance ? ” 

It so happened, that, at the moment he began to speak, 
silence had just been restored, and, although his voice 
was very soft aud gentle in its tone, every one heard his 
question. Buckingham turned round, and looked at the 
tall thin figure, and the listless expression of countenance 
of his questioner. Probably the per.sonnl appearance of 

Mt«iicamp, who was dressed very plainly, did not inspire 
him with mucli respect, for he replied disdainfully, “ Who 
may you bo, nK^nsiiMir ? ” 

Manicamp, leaning on the arm of a gigantic trooper, 88 

firm as the pillar of a cathedral, replied in liis usual tran- 
quil tone of voice, — “ And you, monsieur ? ” 

“I, monsieur, am the Duke of Buckingham; I have liired 

all the houses which surround the Hotel de Ville, wherel 

have business to transact ; and as the.se liouses are let, 

they belong to me, and, aw I hired then) in order to pre- 

serve the right of free access to the Hotel de Ville, you 
are not justified in preventing me passing to it.” 

“ But who prevents you passing, monsieur ? ” inquired 
Manicamp. 

“ Your sentinels.” ' 

“ Because you wish to pass on horseback, and orders 
have been given to let only persons on foot pass.” 

“ No one has any right to give orders here, except my- 
self,” said Buckingham. 

“On what grounds?” inquired Manicamp, with his 
soft tone. “ Will you do me the favor to explain this 
enigma to me ? ” 

“ Because, as I have already told you, I have hired all 
the houses hioking on the square,” 
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“Wo are very well aware of that, since nothing but the 
square itself has been left for us.” 

“ You are mistaken, monsieur ; the square belongs to 
me, as well as the houses in it.” 

“ Forgive me, monsieur, but you are mistaken there. 
In our country, wo say, the liigliway belongs to the king, 
therefore this square is his majesty’s ; and, consequently, 

as we are the king’s ambassadors, the square belongs to 

us.” 

“I have already asked you who you are, monsieur,” 
exclaimed Buckingham, exasperated at the coolness of his 
interlocutor. 

“ My name is Manicamp,” replied the young man, in a 

voice, whose tones were as hariueiiieut* and sweet as the 

notes of an ^Eoliau harp. 

Buckingham shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, 
and said, “ When I hired these houses which surround 
the Hotel de Ville, the square was unoccupied: these 

barracks obstruct iny sight ; I liereby order them to be 

removed.” 

A lioarse and angry murmur* ran thrf>ugh the crowd of 

listeners at these words. De Guiche arrived at this mo- 
ment ; he pushed through the crowd which separated him 
from Buckingham, and, followed by Raoul, arrived on the 
scene of action from one side, just as De Wardes came up 
from the other. “ Pardon me, my lord ; but if you have 
any complaint to make, have the goodness to address it 
to me, inasmuch as it was I who supplied the plans for 
the construction of these tents.” 

“Moreover, I would beg you to observe, monsieur, that 
the term ‘ barrack ’ is a highly objectionable one ! ” added 
Manicamp, graciously. 

“ You were saying, monsieur—” continued De Quiche. 
“ I was saying, monsieur le comte,” resumed Bucking, 
ham, in a tone of anger more marked than ever, although 
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in some measure moderated by the presence of an equal, 
“ I was saying, that it is impossible these tents can remain 
where they are.” 

“ Jmpoaaihlo / ” exclaimed De GuieLe, “ and why? ” 

« Because I object to them.” 

A movement of impatience escaped De Guiche, but a 
warning glance from !l^oul restrained him. 

“ You should the less object to them, monsieur, on ac- 
count of the abuse of priority you have permitted yourself 
to exercise.” 

Abuse P'* 

“Most assuredly. You commission a messenger, who 
hires in your name the whole of the town of Havre, with- 
out considering the members of the French court, who 

would be sure to arrive here to meet Madame. Your 
Grace will admit that this is hardly friendly conduct in 
the representative of a friendly nation.” 

“ The right of possession belongs to him who is first on 

the ground.” 

“Not in France, monsieur.” 

« Why not in France *? ” 

“Because France is a country where politeness is ob- 
served.” 

“ Which means ! ” exclaimed Buckingham, in so violent 
a manner that those who were present drew back, expect- 
ing an immediate collision. 

“Which means, monsieur,” replied De Guiche, now 
rather pale, “ that I caused these tents to bo raised as 
habitations for myself and my friends, as a shelter for 
the ambassadors of France, as the only place of refuge 
which your exactions have left us in the town ; and that 
I, and those who are with me, shall remain in them, at 
least, until an authority more powerful, and more supreme, 
than your own shall dismiss me from them.” 
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In other words, until we are ejected, as the lawyers 
say,” observed Manicamp, blandly. 

“ I know an authority, monsieur, which I trust is such 

as you will respect,” said Buckingham, placing his hand 

on his sword. 

At this moment, and as the goddess of Discord, inflam- 
ing all minds, was about to direct their swords against 

each other, Raoul gently placed his hand on Bucking- 
ham’s shoulder. “ One word, ray lord,” ho said. 

“ My right, my right, first of all,” exclaimed the fiery 
young man. 

“ It is precisely upon that point I wish to have the 
honor of addressing a word to you.” 

Very well, monsieur, but let your remarks be brief.” 

“ One question is all I ask ; you can hardly expect me 
to be briefer.” 

“ Speak, monsieur, I am listening.” 

“ Are you, or is the Duke of Orleans, going to marry 
the grand-daughter of Henry IV. ? ” 

“What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Buckingham, retreat- 
ing a few steps, bewUdered. 

“Have the goodness to answer me,” persisted Raoul 

tranquilly. 

“Do you mean to ridicule me, monsieur?” iaquired 
Buckingham. 

“Your question is a sufficient answer for me. You 
admit, then, that it is not you who are going to marry the 
princess?” 

“ You know it perfectly well, monsieur, I should im- 
agine.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but your conduct has been such as 
to leave it not altogether certain.” 

“Proceed, monsieur, what do you mean to convey?” 

Raoul approached the duke. “Are you aware, my 
lord,” he said, lowering his voice, “ that your extrava- 
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gancpB very much resemble the excesses of jealousy ? These 

jealous fits, with respect to any woman, are not becoming 

in one who is neither her lover nor her husband ; and I 
am sure you will iulmit that my remark applies with stiU 

greater force, when the lady in question is a prinoess of 
the blood royal ! ” 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed Buckingham, “ do you niean to 

insult Madame Henrietta?” 

“Be careful, my lord,” replied Bragelonne, coldly, “for 
it is you who insult her. A little while since, when on board 
the admiral’s ship, you wearied the queen, and exhausted 
the admiral’s patience. I was observing, my lord 5 and, 
at first, I concluded you were not in possession of your 
senses, but I have since surmised the real signihoanoe of 

your madness.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” exclaimed Buckmgham. 

“One moment more, for I luiveyot another word to add. 
I truHt I am the only one of my companions who have 

guessed it.” 

“ Are you aware, monsieur,” said Buckingham, trem- 
bling with mingled feelings of anger and uneasiness, are 

you aware that you are holding language towards me 

which requires to be checked? ” 

“ Weigh your words well, my lord,” said Raoul, haugh- 
tily ; “ my nature is not such that its vivacities need cheokr 
iug ; whilst you, on the contrary, are descended from a 
race whose passions are suspected by all true Frenchmen; 
I repeat, therefore, for the .second time, be careful ! ” 
“Careful of what, may I ask? Po you presume to 
threaten me?” 

“ I am the son of the Comte de la F^re, my lord, and I 
never threaten, because I strike first. Therefore, under- 
stand me well, the threat that I hold out to you is this—” 
Buckmgham clenched his hands, but Raoul continued, 
as though he had not observed the gesture. “ At the very 
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first Word, tieyond the respect aad deference due to her 
royal highness, which you permit yourself to use towards 

her. — ^Be patient, my lord, for I am perfectly so.” 
“You?” 

“ Undoubtedly. So Ion? as madame remained on Eng- 
lish territory, I held my peace ; but from the very moment 
she stepped on French ground, and liow that we have 

received her in the name of the prince, I warn you, that 
at the first mark of disrespect which you, in your insane 
attachment, exhibit towards the royal house of France, I 
shall have one of two courses to follow ; — cither I declare, 
in the presence of every one, the madness with wliich you 
are now affected, and I get you ignominiously ordered 
back to England ; or if you prefta- it, I will run iny dagger 

through your throat in the presence of all here. This 

second alternative seems to me the least disagreeable, and 
I think I shall hold to it.” 

Buckingham had become paler than the lace collar around 
his neck. “ M. de Bragelonne,” ho said, “ is it, indeed, a 

gentleman who is speaking to me ? ” 

“Yea; only the gentleman is sjwaking to a madman. 

Get cured, my lord, and he will hold quite another lan- 

guage to you.” 

“ But, M. de Bragelonne,” murmured the diike, in a voice, 
half-choked, and putting his hand to his neck, — “ Do you 
not see I am choking ? ” 

“If your death were to take place at tliis moment, my 
lord,” replied Raoul, with unruffled composure, “I should, 
indeed, regard it as a great happiness, for this circum- 
stance would prevent all kinds of evil remarks ; not alone 
about yourself, but also about th^se illustrious persons 
whom your devotion is compromising in so absurd a man- 
ner.” 

“You are right, you are right,” said the young man, 
almost beside himself. “ Y es, yes : better to die, than to 
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Buffer as I do at this moment.” And he grasped a beauti- 
ful dagger, the handle of which was inlaid with precious 
stones ; and which he half drew from his breast. 

Raoul thrust his hand aside. “ Be careful what you do,” 

he said ; “ if you do not kill yourself, you commit a ridicu- 
lous action ; and if you were to kill yourself, you sprinkle 
blood upon the nuptial robe of the princess of England.” 

Buckingham remained a minute gasping for breath; 
during this interval, his lips quivered, his fingers worked 
convulsively, and his eyes wandered as though in delirium. 
Then suddenly, he said, “ M. de Bragelonne, I know no- 
where a nobler mind than yours ; you are, indeed, a worthy 
son of the most perfect gentleman that ever lived. Keep 
your tents.” And he threw his arms round Raoul’s neck. 
All who were present, astounded at this conduct, which was 
the very reverse of what was expected, considering the vio- 
lence of the one adversary, and the determination of the 
other, began immediately to clap their hands, and a thou- 
sand cheers and joyful shouts arose from all sides. De 
Guiche, in his turn, embraced Buckingham somewhat 
against his inclination ; but, at all events, he did embrace 
him. This was the signal for French and English to do 
the same ; and they who, until that moment, had looked at 
each other with restless uncertainty, fraternized on the spot. 
In the meantime, the procession of the princess arrived, 
and had it not been for Bragelonne, two armies would have 
been engaged together in conflict, and blood have been shed 
upon the flowers with which the ground was covered. At 
the appearance, however, of the banners borne at the head 
of the procession, complete order was restored. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

NIGHT. 

Concord returned to its place amidst the tents. Eng- 
lish and French rivaled each other in their devotion and 
courteous attention to the illustrious travelers. The Eng- 
lish forwarded to the French baskets of flowers, of which 
they had made a plentiful provision to greet the arrival 
of the young princess ; the French in return invited the 

English to a supper, which was to be given the next day. 
Congratulations were poured m upon the princess every- 
where during her journey. From the respect paid her on 
all sides, she seemed like a queen ; and from the adoration 

with which she was treated by two or three, she appeared 
an obj ect of worship. The queen-mother gave the French 
the most affectionate reception. France was her native 
country, and she had suffered too much unhappiness in 
England for England to have made her forget France. 
She taught her daughter, then, by her own affection for 
it, that love for a country where they had both been 
hospitably received, and where a brilliant future opened 
before them. After the public entry was over, and the 
spectators in the streets had partially dispersed, and the 
sound of the music and cheering of the crowd could be 
heard only in the distance ; when the night had closed in, 
wrapping, with its star-covered jnantle, the sea, the 
harbor, the town, and surrounding country, De Quiche, still 
excited by the great events of the day, returned to his 
tent, and seated himself upon one of the stools with so 
profound an expression of distress, that Bragelonne kept 
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his eyes fixed on liini until he heard him sigh, and then 

he approached him. The count had thrown himself back 

on his seat, leaning his shoulders against the partition of 
the tent, and remained thus, his face buried in his hands 

with heaving chest and restless limhs. 

“ You are suffering ? ” asked Raoul. 

“ Cruelly.” 

“ BodUy, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes ; bodily.” 

“ This has indeed been a harassing day,” continued the 
young man, his eyes fixed upon his fridhd. 

“ Yes ; a night’s rest will probably restore me.” 

“ Shall 1 leave you? ” 

“ No ; T Tfish to talk to you.” 

“You shall not speak to me, Guiche, until you have 
first answered my questions.” 

“ Proceed then.” 

“ You will he frank with me?” 

“ I always am.” 

“Can you Imagine why Buckingham has been so 

violent ? ” 

“ I suspect.” 

“Because he is in love with Madame, is it not ?” 

“One could almost swear to it, to observe him.” 

« You are mistaken ; there is nothing of the kind.” 

“It is you who are mistaken, Raoul; I have read his 

distress in his eyes, in his every gesture and action the 
whole day.” 

“ You are a poet, my dear count, and find subject for 
your muse everywhere.” 

“ I can perceive love clearly enough.” 

“ Where it does not exist ? ” 

“ Nay, where it does exist.” 

“Do you not think yott are deceiving Guiche 

“ I am convinced of what I say,” said the count. 
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Now, inform me, count,” said Raoul, fixing a penetrat- 

ing look upon him, “what has happened to render you ao 

clear-sighted ? ’’ 

Guiche hesitated for a moment, and then answered, 

“ Self-love, I suppose.” 

“Self-love is a pedantic word, Guiche.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘‘ 1 mean that, generally, you are less out of spirits than 
seems to be the case this evening.” 

“ I am fatigued.” 

“ Listen to me, Guiche ; wo have been campaigners to- 

gether ; we have been on horseback for eighteen hours at 

a time, and our horses dying from exhaustion, or hunger, 
have fallen beneath us, and yet wo have laughed at our 

mishaps. Believe me, it is not fatigue that saddens you 

to-night.” 

“ It is annoyance, then.” 

“ What annoyance?” 

“ That of this evening.” 

“ The mad conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, do you 

mean ?” 

“ Of course ; is it not vexatious for us, the represen- 
tatives of our sovereign master, to witness the devotion of 
an Englishman to our future mistress, the second lady in 
point of rank in the kingdom ? ” 

“ Yes, you are right ; but I do not think any danger is 

to be apprehended from Buckingliam.” 

« No ; still he is intrusive. Did ho not, on his arrival 

here, almost succeed in creating a disturbance between 
the English and ourselves ; and, had it not been for you, 
for your admirable prudence, for your singular decision of 
character, swords would have been drawn in the very 
streets of the town.” 

“You observe, however, that he has changed hii 
tactics.” 

▼OL. II. — 17 
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“ Yes, certainly ; but this is the very thing that amazes 

me SO much. You spoke to him in a low tone of voice, 

what did you say to him P You tliink he loves her ; you 
admit that such a passion does not give way readily. lie 

does not love her, then!” De Guiche pronounced the 

latter words with so marked an expression that Raoul 

raised his head. The noble character of the young man’s 

countenance expressed a displeasure which could easUy 
be read. 

“ What I said to him, count,” replietl Tlaoiil, “I will 
repeat to you. I.iston to me. I said, ‘ You are regarding 

with wistful feelings, and most injurious desire, the sister 

of your prince, — her to whom you are not affianced, who 

is not, who can never ho niiythinj^ to you; you are out- 

raging those who, like ourselves, have come to seek a 

young lady to escort her to her husband.’ ” 

“You spoke to him in tliat manner?” a.sked Guiche, 

coloring. 

“In those very terms; I even added more. ‘How 

would you rcjjcard us,’ I said, ‘if you were to iierccivo 
among us a man mad enough, disloyal enough, to entertain 

other than sentiments of the most perfect respect for a 

princess who is the destined wife of our master?”’ 

These words were so applicable to Be Guiche that he 
turned pale, and, overcome by a sudden agitation, was 
barely able to stretch out oue hand mechanically towards 
Raoul, as he covered his eyes and face with the other. 

“ But,” continued Raoul, not interrupted by this 
movement of his friend, “ Ileaven bo praised, the French, 
who are pronounced to be thoughtless and mdiscreet, 
reckless even, are capable of bringing a calm and sound 
judgment to bear on matters of such high importance. 
I added even more, for I said, ‘ Learn, my lord, that we 
gentlemen of Prance devote ourselves to our sovereigns 
by sacrifloing for them our affections, as well os our for- 
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tunes and our lives : and whenever it may chance to 

happen that the tempter suggests one of those vile 
thoughts that set tlie heart on fire, wo extinguish the 

flame, even if it has to be done by shedding our blood for 
the purpose. Thus it is tliat tlie honor of three is saved: 

our country’s, our master’s, and our own. It is thus that 
we act, your grace ; it is thus that every man of honor 

ought to act.’ In this manner, my dear Guiche,” con- 

tinned Raoul, “ T addressed the Duke of Buckingham ; and 
he aduiittecl I was and rcisigned liimself unresist- 

ingly to my arguments.” 

De Guiche, who had hitherto sat leaning forward while 

Raoul was speakin^i:, drew himself u]), his eyes p^lancing 
proudly ; he seized Raoul’s hand, his face, which had been 

as cold as ice, seemed on fire. “ And you spoke mag- 

nificontly,” he said, in a half-choked voice ; “ you aro 
indeed a friend, liaoul. But now, I eutreut you, leave mo 

to myself.” 

“ Do you wish it 1 ” 

“ Yea ; I need reiH^Ho. Many thing’s have agitated me to- 

day, both in mind and body ; when you return to-morroW 

I shall no longer be the same man.” 

“ I leave you, then,” said Kaoul, as he witlidrew. The 
count advanced a step towards his friend, and pressed 
him warmly in his arms. But in this friendly pressure 
Raoul could detect the nervous agitation of a great 
internal conflict. 

The night was clear, starlit, and splendid ; the tempest 
had passed away, and the sweet influences of the evening 
had restored life, peace, and security everywhere. A few 
fleecy clouds were floating in the heavens, and indicated 
from their appearance a continuance of beautiful weather, 
tempered by a gentle breeze from the east. Upon the 
large square in front of the hotel, the shadows of the 

tentiB, intersected by the golden ^moonbeams, formed as it 
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were a huge mosaic of jet and yellow flagstones. Soon, 
however, the entire town was wrapped in slumber ; a 
feeble light still glimmered in Madame’s apartment, whioh 
looked out u^xm the square, and the soft rays from the 
expiring lamp seemed to be the image of the calm sleep 
of a young girl, hardly yet sensible of life’s anxieties, and 
in whom the flame of existence sinks placidly as sleep 
steals over the body. Bragelonne quitted the tent with 
the slow and measured step of a man curious to observe, 
but anxious not to be seen. Sheltered behind the thick 
curtains of his own tent, embracing with a glance the 
whole square, he noticed that, after a few moments’ pause, 
the curtains of De Guiche’s tent were agitated, and then 
drawn partially aside. Behind them he could perceive 
the shadow of De Guiche, his eyes glittering in the ob- 
scurity, fastened ardently upon the princess’s sitting apart- 
ment, which was partially lighted by the lamp in the 
inner room. The soft light which illumined the windows 
was the count’s star. The fervent aspirations of his 
nature could be read in his eyes. Raoul, concealed in the 
shadow, divined the many passionate thoughts that estab- 
lished, between the tent of the young ambassador and 
the balcony of the princess,' a mysterious and magical 

bond of sympathy — a bond created by thoughts Imprinted 
with so much strength and persistence of will, that they 
must have caused happy and loving dreams to alight 
upon the perfumed couch, which the count, with the eyes 
of his soul, devoured so eagerly. But De Guiche and 
Raoul were not the only watchers. The window of (me 
of the houses looking on the square was opened too, the 
casement of the house where Buokingham resided. By 
the aid of the rays of light which issued from this latter, 
the profile of the duke could be distinctly seen, as he Indo- 
lently reclined upon the carved balcony with its vdvet 
i was bieatitdng in the dhreoticm of 
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princess’s apartment his prayers and the wild visions of 
his love. 

Raoul could not resist smiling, as, thinking of Madame, 
he said to himself, “ Hers is, indeed, a heart well be- 
sieged ; ” and then added, compassionately, as he thought 
of Monsieur, “ and he is a husband well threatened too ; 
it is a good thing for him that he is a prince of such high 
rank, that he has an army to safeguard for him that 
which is his own.” Bragelonne watched for some time 
the conduct of the two lovers, listened to the loud and 
uncivil slumbers of Manicamp, who snored as imperiously 
as though he was wearing his blue and gold, instead of 
his violet suit. 

Then he turned towards the night breezo which bore 
towards him, he seemed to think, the distant song of the 
nightingale ; and, after having laid in a due provision of 
melancholy, another nocturnal malady, he retired to rest 
thinking, with regard to his own love affair, that perhaps 
four or even a larger number of eyes, quite as ardent as 
those of De Guiche and Buckingham, were coveting his 
own idol in the ch&teau at Blois. “ And Mademoiselle de 
Montalais is by no means a very conscientious garrison,” 
said he to hinwel^ sighing aloud. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

FBOIC HAVEK TO PARIS. 

Thb next day they^teg took place, accompanied by all 
the pomp and animation that the resources of the town 
and the cheerful disposition of men’s minds could supply. 
During the last few hours spent in Havre, every prSpara- 
ttcax for tiie departure had been made. After Madame 
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had ta^H leave of the Enj^lish fleet, and, once again, had 
saluted the country in saluting its flags, she entered her 
carriage, surrounded by a brilliant escort. De Guichehad 
hoped that the Duke of Buckingham would accompany 
the admiral to England ; but Buckingham succeeded in 
demonstrating to the queen that there would be great 
impropriety in allowing Madame to proceed to Paris, al- 
most unprotected. As soon as it had been settled that 
Buckingham was to accompany Madame, the young duke 
selected a corps of gentlemen and oflicers to form part of 
his own suite, so that it was ahnost an army that now set 
out towards Paris, scattering gold, and exciting the live- 
liest demonstrations as they passed through the different 
towns and villages on the route. The weather was very 
fine. France is a beautiful country, especially along the 
route by which the procession passed. Spring cast its 
flowers and its perfumed foliage on their path. Normandy, 
with its vast variety of vegetation, its blue skies and 
silver rivers, displayed itself in all the loveliness of a 
paradise to the new sister of the king. Fites and bril- 
liant displays received them everywhere along the line of 
march. De Guiche and Buckingham forgot everything ; 
De Guiche in his anxiety to prevent any fresh attempts on 
the part of the duke, and Buckingham, in his desire to 
awaken in the heart of the princess a softer remembrance 
of the country to which the recollection of many happy 
days belonged. But, alas ! the poor duke could perceive 
that the image of that country so cherished by himself 
became, from day to day, more and more effaced in 
Madame’s mind, in exact proportion as her affection for 
France became more -deeply engraved on her heart. In 
fact, it was not difficult to perceive that his most devoted 
attention awakened no acknowledgment, and that the 
grace with which he rode one of his most flery horses was 
thrown away, for it was only casually and by the merest 
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accident that the princess’s eyes were turned towards him. 
Ju vain did he try, in order to fix upon himself ‘one of 
those looks, which were thrown carelessly around, or 
bestowed elsewhere, to produce in the animal he rode its 
greatest display of strength, speed, temper, and address ; 
in vain did he, by exciting his horse almost to madness, 
spur him, at the risk of dashing himself in pieces against 
the trees, or of rolling in the ditches, over the gates and 
barriers which they passed, or down the steep declivities 
of the hills. Madame, whose attention had been aroused 
by the noise, turned her head for a moment to observe 
the cause of it, and then, slightly smiling, again entered 
into conversation with her faithful guardians, Itaoul and 
De Guiche, who were quietly riding at her cariiage doors. 
Buckingham felt himself a prey to all the tortures of 
jealousy ; an unknown, unheard of anguish glided through 
his veins, and laid siege to his heart ; and then, as if to 
show that he knew the folly of his conduct, and that ho 
wished to correct, by the humblest submission, his flights 
of absurdity, he mastered his horse, and compelled him, 
reeking with sweat and flecked with foam, to champ his 
bit close beside the carriage, amidst the crowd of cour- 
tiers. Occasionally he obtained a word from Madame as 
a recompense, and yet her speech seemed almost a re- 
proach. 

“That is well, my lord,” she said, “now you are reason- 
able.” 

Or from Raoul, “ Your grace is killing your horse.” 

Buckingham listened patiently to Raoul’s remarks, for 
he instinctively felt, without having had any proof that 
such was the case, that Raoul checked the display of Do 
Quiche’s feelings, and that, had it m^t been for Raoul, 
some mad act or proceeding, either of, the count, or of 
Buckingham himself, would have brought about an open 
rapture, or 'a disturbance — perhaps even exile itself. 
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Prom the moment of that excited conversation the two 
young men had held in front of the tents at Havre, when 
Raoul made the duke perceive the impropriety of his 
conduct, Buckingham felt himself attracted towards 
Raoul almost in spite of himself. He often entered into 
conversation with him, and it was nearly always to talk 
to him either of his father or of D’ Artagnan, their mutual 
friend, in whose praise Buckingham was nearly as enthu- 
siastic as Raoul. Raoul endeavored, as much as possible, 
to make the conversation turn upon this subject in De 
Wardes’ presence, who had, during the whole journey, 
been exceedingly annoyed at the superior position taken 
by Bragelonne, and especially by his influence over De 
Guiehe. De Wardes had that keen and merciless pene- 
tration most evil natures possess ; he had immediately 
remarked De Guiche’s melancholy, and divined the nature 
of his regard for the princess. Instead, however, of 
treating the subject with the same reserve which Raoul 
practiced ; instead of regarding with that respect, which 
was their due, the obligations and duties of society, De 
Wardes resolutely attacked in the count the ever-sound- 
ing chord of juvenile audacity and pride. It happened 
one evening, during a halt at Nantes, that while De 
Guiehe and De Wardes were loaning against a. barrier, 
engaged in conversation, Buckingham and Raoul were 
also talking together as they walked up and down. 
Manicamp was engaged in devoted attendance on the 
princess, who already treated him without reserve, on 
account of his versatile fancy, his frank courtesy of man- 
ner, and conciliatory disposition. 

“ Confess,” said De Wardes, “ that you are really ill, 
and that your pedagogue of a friend has not succeeded in 
curing you.” 

** I do not understand you,” said tiie count. 

•* And yet it ia easy enough 5 you are dying of love.” 
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” Ton are mad, De Wardes.” 

Madness it would be, I admit, if Madame were really 
indifferent to your martyrdom ; but she takes so much 
notice of it, observes it to such an extent, that she com- 
promises herself, and I tremble lest, on our arrival at 
Paris, M. de Bragelonne may not denounce both of 
you.” 

“ For shame, De Wardes, again attacking De Brage- 
lonne.” 

“ Come, come, a truce to child’s play,” replied the 
count’s evil genius, in an undertone ; “ you know as well 
as I do what I mean. Besides, you must have observed 
how the princess’s glance softens as she looks at you ; — 
you can tell, by the very inflection of her voice, what 
pleasure she takes in listening to you, and can feel how 
thoroughly she appreciates the verses you recite to her. 
You cannot deny, too, that every morning she tells you 
how indifferently she slept the previous night.” 

“ True, De Wardes, quite true : but what good is there 
in your telling me all that?” 

“ Is it not important to know the exact position of 
affairs?” 

“ No, no ; not when I am a witness of things that are 
enough to drive one mad.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said De Wardes ; look, she calls you, — 
do you understand ? Profit by the occasion, while your 
pedagogue is absent.” 

De Guiche could not resist ; an invincible attraction 
drew him towards the princess. De Wardes smiled as 
he saw him withdraw. 

“ You are mistaken, monsieur,”, said Raoul, suddenly 
stepping across the harrier against wl^ch the previous 
moment the two friends had been leaning. “ The peda* 
gogue is here, and has overheard you.” 

De Wardes, at the sound of foul’s voice, which he 
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recognized Tfithout having occasion to look at him, half 
drew his sword. 

“ Put up your swOrd,” said Raoul; “ you know per- 
fectly well that, until our journey is at an end, every de- 
monstration of that nature is useless. Why do you dis- 
till into the heart of the man you term your friend all 
the bitterness that infects your own? As regards my- 
self, you wish to arouse a feeling of deep dislike against 
a man of honor — my father’s friend, and my own ; and 
as for the count you wish him to love one who is destined 
for your master. Really, monsieur, I should regard you 
as a coward, and a traitor too, if I did not, with greater 
justice, regard you as a madman.” 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed De Wardes, exasperated, “I 
was deceived, I find, in terming you a pedagogue. The 
tone you assume, and the style which is peculiarly your 
own, is that of a Jesuit, and not of a gentleman. Dis- 
continue, I beg, whenever I am present, this style I com- 
plain of, and the tone also. I hate M. d’Artagnan because 
he was guilty of a cowardly act towards my father. ” 

“ You lie, monsieur,” said Raoul, coolly. 

“You give mo the lie, monsieur?” exclaimed De 
Wardes. 

“ Why not, if what you assert is untrue ? ” 

“ You give me the lie and will not draw your sword ?” 

“ I have resolved, monsieur, not to kill you until Ma- 
dame shall have been delivered safely into her husband’s 
hands.” 

“ ICill me ! Believe me, mohsieur, your schoolmaster’s 
rod does not kill so easily.” 

“ No,” replied Raoul, sternly, “ but M. d’Artagnan’s 
sword kills ; and, not only do I possess his sword, but he 
has himself tau^t me how to use it; and with that 
sword, when a befitting time arrives, I will avenge his 
name — a name you have dishonored.” 
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“Take care, monsieur,” exclaimed De Wardes ; “if you 
do not immediately give me satisfaction, I ■will avail my- 
self of every means to revenge myself.” 

“ Indeed, monsieur,” said Buckingham, suddenly, appear- 
ing upon the scene of action, “ that is a threat which 
savors of assassination, and therefore, ill becomes a gentle- 
man.” 

“ What did you say, my lord ? ” said De Wardes, turn- 
ing round towards him. 

“ I said, monsieur, that the words you have just spoken 
are displeasing to my English ears.” 

“ Very well, monsieur, if what you say is true,” ex- 
claimed De Wardes, thoroughly incensed, “ I at least find 
in you one who will not escape me. Understand my words 
as you like.” 

“ I take them in the manner they cannot but bo under- 
stood,” replied Buckingham, with that haughty tone which 
characterized him, and which, even in ordinary conversa- 
tion, gave a tone of defiance to everything he said; “M. 
de Bragelonne is my friend, you insult M. de Bragelonne, 
and you shall give mo satisfaction for that insult.” 

De Wardes cast a look ni)on De Bragelonne, who, faith- 
ful to the character he had assumed, remained calm and 
unmoved, oven after the duke’s defiajice. 

“ It would seem that T did not insult M. de Bragelonne, 
since M. de Bragelonne, who carries a sword by his side, 
does not consider himself insulted.” 

“ At all events you insult some one.” 

“Yes, I insulted M. d’A'rtagnan,” resumed Do Wardesi 
who had observed that this w,as the only means of sting- 
ing Raoul, so as to awaken his anger. 

“ That, then,” said Buckingham, “ is another matter.” 

“Precisely so,” said De Wardes; “ihis the pro'vince of 
M. d’Artagnan’s friends to defend him.”’ 

“I am entirely of your opinion,” replied the duke, who 
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had tegained all his indifference of manner: “if M. de 
Bragelonne were offended, I could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to espouse his quarrel, since he is himself here ; but 
when you say that it is a quarrel of M. d’Artagnan 

“ You will of course leave me to deal with the matter,” 
said De Wardes. 

“ Nay, on the contrary, for I draw my sword,” said 
Buckingham, tmsheathing it as he spoke ; “ for if M. d’Ar- 
tagnan injured your father, he rendered, or at least did all 
that he could to render, a great service to mine.” 

De Wardes was thunderstruck. 

“M. d’Artagnan,” continued Buckingham, “is the 
bravest gentleman I know. I shall be delighted, as I owe 
him many personal obligations, to settle them with you, 
by crossing my sword with yours.” At the same moment 
Buckingham drew his sword gracefully from its scabbard, 
saluted Raoul, and put himself on guard. 

De Wardes advanced a step to meet him. 

“ Stay gentlemen,” said Raoul, advancing towards them, 
and placing his own drawn sword between the combat- 
ants, “the affair is hardly worth the trouble of blood being 
shed almost in the presence of the princess. M. de W ardes 
speaks ill of M. d’Artagnan, with whom he is not even 
acquainted.” 

“What,' monsieur,” said De Wardes, setting his teeth 
hard together, and resting the point of his sword on the 
toe of his boot, “ do you assert that I do not know M. d’Ar- 
tagnan ? ” 

“ Certainly not ; you do not know him,” replied Raoul, 
coldly, “ and you are even not aware where he is to be 
found.” 

“Not know where he is?” 

“ Such must be ttie case, since you fix your quarrel with 
him upon stran^rs, instead of seeking M. d’Artagnan 
Whereheistobefoimd.” De Wardes turned pale. “Well, 
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monflieur,” continued Raoul. “ I will tell you where M. 
d’Artagnan ia : he ia now in Paris ; when on duty he is 
to he met with at the Louvre,— when not on duty, in 
the Rue des Lombards. M. d’Artagnan can be easily dis- 
covered at either of those two places. Having, therefore, 
as you assert, so many causes of complaint against him, 
show your courage in seeking him out, and afford him an 
opportunity of giving you that satisfaction you seem to 
ask of every one but of himself.” De Wardes passed his 
hand across his forehead, which was covered with perspi- 
ration. “ For shame, M. de Wardes ! so quarrelsome a 
disposition is hardly becoming after the publication of the 
edicts against duels. Pray think of that ; the king will 
be incensed at our disobedience, particularly at such a 
time, — and his majesty will be in the right.” 

“Excuses,” murmured De Wardes; “mere pretexts.” 

« Really, M. De Wardes,” resumes Raoul, “ such remarks 
are the idlest bluster. Y ou know very well that the Duke 
of Buckingham ia a man of undoubted courage, who has 
already fought ten duels, and will probably fight eleven. 
His name alone is significant enough. As far as I am 
Gonoerned, you are well aware that I can fight also. I 
fought at Sens, at Bleneau, at the Dunes in front of the 
artillery, a hundred paces in front of the line, while you — 
I Bay this parenthetically — were a hundred paces behind 
it. True it is, that on that occasion there was far too great 
a concourse of persons present for your courage to be ob- 
served, and on that account perhaps, you did not reveal 
it ; while here, it would be a display, and would excite 
remark— you wish that others should talk about you, in 
what manner you do not care. Do not depend upon ihe, 
M. de Wardea, to assist you in yDur designs, for I shall 
certainly not afford you that pleasure^^, 

“ Sensibly observ^” said Buokinghafh, putting up his 
award, “ and I ask your forgiveneas, M. de Bragelonne, 
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for having allowed myself to yield to a first impulse.” 

De Wardes, however, on the contrary, i)erfectly furious, 
bounded forward and raised his sword, threateningly, 
against Raoul, who had scarcely time to put himself in a 
posture of defense. 

“ Take care, monsieur,” said Bragelonne, tranquilly, “ or 
you will put out one of my eyes.” 

“ You will not fight, then?” said De Wardes. 

« Not at this moment ; but this I promise to do : imme- 
diately on our arrival at Paris I will conduct you to M. 
d’Artagnan, to whom you shall detail all the causes of 
complaint you have against him. M. d’Artagnan will 
solicit the king’s permission to measure swords with you. 
The king will yield his consent, and when you shall have 
received the sword-thrust in due course, you will consider, 
in a calmer frame of mind, tho precepts of the Gospel, 
which enjoin forgetfulness of injuries.” 

“Ahl” exclaimed De Wardes, furious at this imper- 
turbable coolness, “ one can clearly see you are half a bas- 
tard, M. de Bragelonne.” 

Raoul became as pale as death; his eyes flashed light- 
ning, causing Do AVardes involuntarily to fall back. 
Buckingham, also, Avho had perceived their expression, 
threw himself between the two adversaries, whom he had 
expected to see precipitate themselves on each other. De 
Wardes had reserved this injury for the last; ho clasped 
his sword firmly in his hand, and awaited the encounter. 
“You are right, monsieur,” said Raoul, mastering his 
emotion, “ I am only acquainto'd with my father’s name ; 
but I know too well that the Comte de la Fiire is too 
upright and honorable a man to allow me to fear for a 
single moment that there is, as you insinuate, any stain 
upon my birth. Sy ignorance, therefore, of ray mother’s 
name is a misfortune for me, and not a reproach. You 
are deficient in loyalty of conduct ; you are wanting in 
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courtesy, in reproaching me with misfortune. It matters 
little, however, the insult has been given, and I consider 
myself insulted accordingly. It is quite understood, then, 
that after you shall have received satisfaction from M. 
d’Artagnan, you will settle your quarrel with me.” 

“I admire your prudence, monsieur,” replied Do Wardes 
with a bitter smile ; “a little while ago you promised me a 
sword-thrust from M. d’Artagnan, and now, after I shall 
have received his, you offer me one from yourself.” 

“ Do not disturb yourself,” replied Raoul, with concen- 
trated anger ; “ in all affairs of that nature, M. d’Artagnan 
is exceedingly skillful, and I will beg him as a favor to 
treat you as he did your father ; in other words, to spare 
your life at least, so as to leave me the pleasure, after your 
recovery, of killing you outright ; for you have the heart 
of a viper, M. de Wardes, and in very truth, too many 
precautions cannot be taken against you.” 

“ I shall take my precautions against you,” said De 
Wardes, “be assured of it.” 

“ Allow me, monsieur,” said Buckingham, “ to translate 
your remark by a piece of advice I am about to give M. 
de Bragelonne; M. de Bragelonne, wear a cuirass.” 

De Wardes clenched his hands. “ Ah ! ” said he, “ you 
two gentlemen intend to wait until you have taken that 
precaution before you measure your swords against 
mine.” 

“ V ery well, monsieur,’’ said Raoul, “ since you positively 
will have it so, let us settle the affair now.” And, drawing 
his sword he advanced towfirds Do Wardes. 

“ What are you going to do ? ’’said Buckingham. 

“ Be easy,” said Ihroul, “ it will not be very long.” 

De Wardes i)laced himself onlif^Tjoiard; their swords 
crossed. De Wardes flew upon Raornljdth such impet- 
uosity, that at the first clashing of the sreel blades Buck- 
ingham clearly saw that Raoul was only mfliug with his 
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adversary. Buckingham stepped aside, and •vratched the 
combat. Raoul was as calm as if he were handling a foil, 
instead of a sword ; having retreated a step, he parried 
three or four fierce thrusts which De Wardes made at him, 
caught the sword of the latter witliln his own, and sent 
it flying twenty paces the other side of the barrier. Then 
as De Wardes stood disarmed and astounded at his defeat 
Raoul sheathed his sword, seized him by the collar and 
the waist-band, and hurled hi.s adversary to the other end 
of the barrier, trembling and mad with rage. 

“We shall meet again,” murmured De Wardes, rising 
from the ground and picking up his sword. 

“ I have done nothing for the last hour,” said Raoul, 
“but say the same thing.” Then, turning towards the 
duke, he said, “ I entreat you W) bo , silent about this 
affair; I am ashamed to have gone so far, but my anger 
carried me away, and I ask your forgiveness for it; — 
forget it, too.” 

“Dear viscount,” said the duke, pressing within his 
own the vigorous and valiant hand of his companion, 
“ allow me, on the contrary, to remember it, and to look after 
your safety ; that man is dangerous, — he will kill you.” 

“ My father,” replied Raoul, “ lived for twenty years 
under the menace of a much more formidable enemy, and 
he still lives.” 

“ Your father had good friends, viscount.” 

“Yes,” sighed Raoul, “such friends, indeed, that none 
are now left like them.” 

“Do not say that, I beg, at the very moment I offer you 
my friendship;” and Buckingham opened his arms to 
embrace Raoul, who delightedly received the proffered 
alliance. “ In my fUbiily,” added Buckingham, “ you are 
aware, M. de Bir.^lonne, we die to save our friends;” 

“I know it wfell, duke,” replied Raoul, 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

A.X ACCOUNT OF WHAT THR CURVALIRR DK LORRAINK THOUGHT 
OP MADAMR. 

Nothing further internipted the journey. Under a 
pretext that was little remarked, M. do Wardes went for- 
ward in advance of the others. ITe took Manicamp with 
him, for his equable and dreamy disposition acted as a 
counterpoise to his own. It is a subject of remark, that 
quarrelsome and restless characters invariably seek the 
companionship of gentfe, timorous dis];>ositions, as if the 
former sought, in the contrast, a repose for their own ill- 
humor, and the latter a protection for their weakness. 
Buckingham and Bragelonne admitting Do Giiiche into 
their friendship, in concert with him, sang the praises of 
the princess during the whole of the journey. Bragelonne 
had, however, insisted that their three voices should bo in 
copcert, instead of singing in solo parts, as De Guichc and 
his rival seemed to have acquired a dangerous habit of 
investigation. This style of harmony pleased the queen- 
mother exceedingly, but it was not ptnbaps so agreeable 
to the young princess, who was an incarnation of coquetry, 
and who, without any fear as far as her own voice was 
concerned, sought opportunities of so perilously distin- 
guishing herself. 8he possessed one of those fearless and 
incautious dispositions that And gratification in an excess 
of sensitiveness of feeling, and for wljoin, also, danger has 
a^rtain fascination. And so her glaiVes, her smiles, her 
inexhaustible armory of wesMns of offense, 
war© dhdwered on the three young tneti wl|h overwhelm- 
ing force ; and, from her well-stored arsenal issued glanoes, 
TOL. II. — 19 
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kindly recognitions, and a thousand other little charming 
attentions which were intended to strike at long range, 
the gentlemen who formed the escort, the townspeople, 
the officers of the different cities she passed through, 
pages, populace, and servants ; it was wholesale slaughter, 
a general devastation. By the time Madame arrived at 
Paris, she had reduced to slavery about a hundred thou- 
sand lovers : and brought in her train to I’aris half a 
dozen men who were almost mad about hei’, and two who 
were, indeed, literally out of their minds. Uaoul Avas the 
only person who divined the power of this Avoman’s at- 
traction, and, as liis heart Avas alriiady engaged, he arrived 
in the capital full of indifference and distrust. Occasion- 
ally during the journey ho (jonverscd Avith the queen of Eng- 
land respecting the poAver of fascination which Madame 
possessed, and the motljcr, Avhom so many misfortunes 
and deceptions had taught experience, replied : “ Henrietta 
was sure to be illustrious in one way or another, whether 
born in a palace or born in obscurity ; for she is a woman 
of great imagination, capricious, and self-willed.” He 
Wardes and Manicamp, in their self-assumed character of 
courtiers had announced the princess’s arrival. The pro- 
cession Avas met at Nantcrre by a brilliant escort of 
cavaliers and carriages. It Avas Monsieur himself, followed 
by the Chevalier de Lorraine and by his favorites, the 
latter being themselves folloAved by a portion of the king’s 
military household, Avho had arrived to meet his affianced 
bride. At St. Germain, the princess and her mother had 
changed their heavy traveling ctirriage, somewhat impaired 
by the journey, for a light, richly decorated chariot drawn 
by six horses Avith white and gold harness. Seated in this 
open carriage, as /Juough upon a throne, and beneath a 
parasol of embrrMered silk, fringed with feathers, sat the 
young and lov/ly princess, on whose beaming face were 
reflected the softened rose-tints which suited her delicate 
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skin to perfection. Monsieur, on reaching the carriage, 
was struck by lier beauty ; he showed his admiration hr 
so marked a 'manner that the Chevalier de Lorraine 
shrugged his shoulders as he lishmod to his compliments, 
while Buckingham and De (luiche were almost heart- 
broken. After the usual courtesies had been rendered, 
and the ceremony completed, the procession slowly rtj- 
sumed the road to Paris. 'I'he [>resentations had been 
carelessly made, and Buckingham, with the rest of the 
English gentlemen, had been introduced to Monsieur, from 
whom they had received but very indift'erent attention. 
But, during their progress, as he observed tliat the duke 
devoted himself with ins accustomed earnestness to the 
carriage-door, he asked the Clicvalier th; Loi raine, his in- 
separable companion, “ Who is that cavalier V” 

“ He was presented to your highness a short while ago ; 
it is the handsome Duke of Buekingliam.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember.” 

“Madarae’s knight,” added the favorite, with an inflec- 
tion of the voice wliich envious minds can alone give to 
the simplest phrases. 

“What do you say?” replied the prince. 

“ I said ‘ IMadame’s kniglit.’ ” 

“ Has she a recognized knight, then ? ” 

“One would think you can judge of that for yourself; 
look, only, how they are laughing and flirting. All three 
of them.” 

“ What do you mean by gll Ihroe 

“Do you not see that De Guiche is one of the party?” 

“ Yes, I see. But what does that prove ?” 

« That Madame has two adrairei;s,\instead of one.” 

“ You poison the simplest thing ! ” 

« I poison nothing. All ! your royal ’lighness’s mmd 
is perverted. The honors of the kingdon\ of France are 
being paid to your wife and you are not satisfied.” 
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“ The Duke of Orleans dreaded the satirical humor of 
the Chevalier de Lorraine whenever it reached a certain 
degree of bitterness, and he changed the conversation 
abruptly. “ The princess is pretty,” said he, very negli- 
gently, as if he were speaking of a stranger. 

“ Yes,” replied the chevalier, in the same tone. 

“You say ‘yes’ like a ‘no.’ yhe has very beautiful 
black eyes.” 

“Yes, but small.” 

“ That is so, but they are brilliant. She is tall, and of 
a good figure.” 

“ 1 fancy she stoops a little, my lord ? ” 

“ I do not deny it. She has a noble appearance.” 

“ Yes, but her face is thin.” 

“ I thought lier teeth beautiful.” 

“ They can easily be setai, for her mouth is large enough. 
Decidedly, I was wrong, my lord ; you are certainly hand- 
somer than jfour wife.” 

“ But do you think me as handsome as Buckingham? ” 

“ Certainly, a?id he thinks so, too ; for look, my lord, he 
is redoubling his iittoiitions to Madame to prevent your 
eliacing the iinpressum he has made.” 

Monsieur made a movement of impatience, but as he 
noticed a smile of triumph pass across the chevalier’s lips, 
he drew up his horse to a foot-pace. “ Why,” said he, 
“ should I occupy myself any longer about my cousin? 
Do I not already know her ? W ere we not brought up to- 
gether ? Did I not see her et the Louvre when she was 
quite a child ? ” 

“ A great change has taken place m her since then, 
prince. At the pei;j-';d you allude to, she was somewhat 
less brilliant, anjl'scarcely so proud, either. One evening, 
particularly, yj/u may remember, my lord, the king re- 
fused to dance with her, because he thought her plain 
and badly dressed 1 ” 
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These words made the 13uke of Orleans frown. It was 
by no means flattering for him to marry a princess of 
whom, when young, the king had not thought much. lie 
would probably have retorted, but at this moment De 
Guiche (quitted the carriage to join the prince. lie had 
remarked the prince and tlie chevalier togetlier, and full 
of anxious attention ; he seemed to try and guess the 
nature of the remarks which they had just exchanged. 
The chevalier, wliether he had some treacherous object 
in view, or from imprudence, did not take the trouble to 
dissimulate. “ Count,” he said, “ you’re a man of excel- 
lent taste.” 

“ Thank you for tlie compliment,” replied De Guiche ; 
“ but why do you say that ? ” 

“ Well, I appeal to*lIis Highness.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said Momsieur ; “ and Guiche knows 
perfectly well that I regard him as a most finished cava- 
lier.” 

“ Well, since that is decided, 1 resume. You have been 
in tlie princess’s society, count, for the last eight days, 
have you not ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied De Guiche, coloring in sjiite of himself. 

“ Well then, tell us frankly, what do you think of her 
personal appearance ? ” 

“ Of her personal ai)pearance ? ” returned De Guiche, 
stupefied. 

“Yes; of her appearance, of her mind, of herself, in fact.” 

Astounded by this question, De Guiche hesitated an- 
swering. 

“Come, come, De Guiche,” resumed the chevalier, 
laughingly, “ tell us your opinion frankly ; the prince com- 
mands it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the prince, “ be frank.” 

De Guiche stammered out a few unin-elligible words. 

I am perfectly well aware,” returned Monsieur, “ that 
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the subject is a delicate one, but you know you can tell 
me everythinpf. What do you think of her ? ” 

In order to avoid betraying? his real thoughts, De Quiche 
had recourse to the only defense which a man taken by 
surprise really has, and accordingly told an untruth. “ I 
do not find Madame,” he said, “ either good or bad look- 
ing, yet rather good than bad looking.” 

“What! count,” exclaimed the chevalier, “you who 
went into such ecstasies and uttered so many exclama- 
tions at the sight of her pojtrait.” 

De Quiche colored violently. Very fortunately his 
hors(!, whkih w:is slightly restive, enabled him by a sud- 
den plunge to conceal his agitation. “ What portrait ? ” 
ho murmured, joining them again. The chevalier had 
not taken his eyes olf him. 

“ Yes, the portrait. Was not the miniature a good 
likeness ?” 

“ I do not remember. I had forgotten the ijortrait ; it 
quite escaped rny recollection.” 

“ And yet it made a very marked impression upon you,” 
said the chevalier. 

“ That is not unlikely.” 

“ Is she witty, at all events ? ” inquired the duke. 

“ I believe so, my lord.” 

“ Is M. de Buckingham wittj' too?” said the chevalier. 

“ I do not know.” 

“ My own opinion is, that he must be,” replied the chev- 
alier, “ for he makes Madame laugh, and she seems to 
take no little pleasure in his society, which never happens 
to a clever woman when in the company of a sim- 
pleton.” _ 

“ Of course, then, he must be clever,” said De Quiche, 
simply. ^ 

At tins momert Raoul opportunely arrived, seeing how 
De Quiche was pressed by his dangerous questioner, to 
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whom he addressed a remark, and in that way changed 
the conversation. The entree was brilliant and joyous. 

The king, in honor of his brother, had directed that the 
festivities should be on a scale of the giaiatest possible mag- 
nificence. Madame and her mother alighted at the Tatuvre, 
where, during their exile they had so gloomily submitted 
to obscurity, misery, and privations of every description. 
That palace, which had been so inhos])itable a residence 
for the unhappy daughter of Henry IV., the naked walls, 
the uneven floorings, the ceilings matted with cobwebs, 
the vast dilapidated chinmoy-plaees, tiie cold heartlis on 
which the charity extended to them by ])arliament hai’dly 
permitted a firo to glow, was completely altered in ap- 
pearance. The richest hangings and the thickest carpets, 
glistening flagstones,* and pictures, with their ruddy- 
gilded frames ; in every direction could bo seem candel- 
abra, mirrors, and furniture and fittings of the most 
sumptuous character ; in evtiry direction also were guards 
of the proudest military Ixsaring with floating plumes, 
crowds of attendants and courtiers in the antecliambers 
and upon the staircases. In the courtyards, where the 
grass had formerly been allowed to luxuriate, as if the 
ungrateful ]\hizarin had thought it a good idea to let the 
Parisians perceive that solitude and disorder were, with 
misery and despair, the fit ac(;ompanimeuts of fallen 
monarchy; the immense courtyards, formerly silent and 
desolate, were now thronged with courtiers whose horses 
wore pacing and i)rancing to and fro. The carriages 
were filled with young and beautiful women, who awaited 
the opportunity of saluting, as she passed, the daughter 
of that daughter of Prance who, during her widowhood 
and exile, had sometimes gone without wood for her fire, 
and bread for her table, whom the meanest attendants at 
the chateau had treated with indifferenhe and contempt. 
And BO, Madame Henrietta once more returned to the 
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Louvre, 'with her heart more swollen with bitter recollec- 
tions than her daughter’s, whose disposition was fickle 
and forgetful, with triumph and delight. She knew but 
too well this brilliant reception was paid to the happy 
mother of a king restored to his throne, a throne second 
to none in Europe, while the worse than indifferent recep- 
tion she had before met with was ])aid to her, the daughter 
of Henry IV., as a punishment for having been unfortu- 
nate. After the princesses had been installed in their 
apartments and had rested, the gentlemen who had 
formed their escort, having, in like manner, recovered 
from their fatigue, they resumed their accustomed habits 
and occupations. Uaoul began by setting off to see his 
father, who had left for EloLs. lie then tried to see M. 
d’Artagnan, who, however, being engaged in the organ- 
ization of a military household for the king, could not be 
found anywhere. Bragelonne next sought out He Guiche, 
but the count was occujned in a long conference with his 
tailors and with Manicami), which consumed his whole 
time. W ith the 1 )uke of Buckingham lie fared still worse, 
for the duke was purchasing horses after horses, diamonds 
upon tliamonds. Tie monopolized every embroiderer, 
jeweler, and tailor that Paris could boast of. Between 
De Guiche and himself a vigorous contest ensued, in- 
variably a courteous one, in which, in order to insure 
success, the duke was ready to spend a million ; while 
the Mar6chal do Grammont had only allowed liis son 
60,000 francs. So Buckingham laughed and spent his 
money. Guiche groaned in despair, and would have 
shown it more 'violently, had it not been for the advice 
De Bragelonne gave him. 

“ A million I ” repeated De Guiche daily ; “ I must sub- 
mit. Why will not the mar6chal advance me a portion 
of my patrimony?” 

** !^cause you would throw it away,” said Raoul. 
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“ What can that matter to him? If I am to die of it, I 
shall die of it, and then I shall need nothing further.” 

“ But what need is there to die ? ” said Raoul. 

“ I do not wish to bo conquered in elegjinco by an 
Englishman.” 

“ My dear count,” said Manicamp, “ elegance is not 
a costly commodity, it is only a very difficult accomplish- 
ment.” 

“ Yes, but difficult things cost a good deal of money, 
and I have only got 60,000 francs.” 

“ A very embarrassing state of thmgs, truly,” said De 
Wardes ; “ even if you spent as mucli as Buckiugham, 
there Is only 940,000 francs difference.” 

“ Where am I to flqd them ? ” 

“ Get into debt.” 

“ I am in debt already.” 

“ A greater reason for getting further.” 

Advice like this resulted in Do Guiche becoming excited 
to such an extent that he committed extravagances where 
Buckingham only incurred expenses. The rumor of this 
extravagant profusencss delighted the hearts of all the 
shopkeepers in Paris ; from the hotel of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to that of the Comte do Graramont nothing but 
miracles were attempted. While all thi.s was going on, 
Madame Avas resting herself, and Hragcilonne was engaged 
in writing to Mademoiselle de la Valliere. He had alre^y 
dispatched four letters, and not an answer to any one of 
them had been received, \Mhen, on the very morning fixed 
for the marriage ceremony, which was to take place in the 
chapel at the Palais Royal, Raoul, who was dressmg, heard 
hia valet announce M. de Malicornef • “ What can this Mali- 
come want with me ? ” thought Raoul; and then said to 
his valet, “ Let him wait.” 

“ It is a gentleman from Blois,” said the valet, 

“ Admit him at once,” said Raoul, eagerly. 
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Malicorne enterod as brilliant as a star, and wearing a 
superb sword at his side. After having saluted liaoul 
most gracefully, ho said : “ M. de Bragelonne, I am the 
bearer of a thousand compliments from a lady to you.” 

Raoul colored. From a lady,” said he, “ from a lady 
of Blois?” 

Yes, monsieur ; from Mademoiselle do Montalais.” 

“ Thank you, monsieur ; I recollect you now,” said 
Raoul. “And what does Mademoiselle de Montalais re- 
quire of me ? ” 

Malicornc drew four letters from liis pocket, which ho 
olfered to Raoul. 

“ My own letters, is it possible ? ” he said, turning pale ; 
“ my letters, and the seals unbrokep ? ” 

“ Monsieur, your letters did not find, at Blois, the per- 
son to whom they were addressed, and so they are now 
returned to you.” 

Mademoiselle de la Vallit^re has left Blois, then ? ” ex- 
claimed Raoul. 

“ Eight days ago.” 

“ Where is she, then ? ” 

“Tn Paris” 

“ How was it kno\vn that these letters were from me?” 

“ Mademoiselle do IVfontalais recognized your handwrit- 
ing and your seal,” said Malicorne. 

Raoul colored and smiled, “Mademoiselle de Monta- 
lais is exceedingly amiable,” he said; “ she is always kind 
and charming.” 

“ Always, monsieur.” 

“ Surely she could give me some precise information 
about Mademoiselle de*la Vallh^re. I never could find her 
in this immense city.” 

Malicorne drew another packet from his pocket. “ You 
TO ay possibly find in this letter what you are anxious to 
learn.” 
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Raoul hurriedly broke the seal. Tlie writing was that 
of Mademoiselle Aure, and inclosed were these words ; — 
“ Paris, Palais- Royal. The day of the nuptial blessing.” 

“ What does this mean ? ” inquired Raoul of Malicorne ; 
“ you probably know ?” 

“ I do, monsieur.” 

“ For pity’s sake, tell me, then.” 

“ Impossible, monsieur.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because Mademoiselle Auro has forbidden mo to do 
so.” 

Raoul looked at his slrange visitor, and remained 
silent ; — “ At least, tell me whether it is fortunate or un- 
fortunate.” 

“ That you will see.” 

“ You are very severe in your reservations.” 

“Will you grant me a favor, monsieur?” said Mali- 
corne. 

“ In exchange for that you refuse me ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“What is it?” 

“ I have the greatest desire to see the ceremony, and I 
have no ticket to admit me, in spite of all the steps I have 
taken to secure one. Could you got me admitted? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Do me this kindness, then, 1 entreat.” 

“ Most willingly, monsieur ; come with me.” 

“ T am exceedingly indqlited to you, monsieur,” said 
MaUcorne. 

“ I thought you were a friend of M. de Manicamp.” 

“ I am, monsieur ; but this morning I was with him a.s 
he was dressing, and I let a bottle of blacking fall over his 
new dress, and he flew at me sword in hantl, so that I was 
obliged to make my escape. That is the reason I could 
not ask him for a ticket. lie wanted to kill me.” 
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“ I can well believe it,” laughed Raoul. “ I know Man- 
icamp is capable of killing a man who has been unfortu- 
nate enough to commit the crime you have to reproach 
yourself with, but I will repair the miscliief as far as you 
are concerned. I will but fasten my cloak, and shall then 
be ready to serve you, not only as a guide, but as your 
introducer, too.” 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 

A SUEPRISE FOE MADAME DE M0NTALAI9. 

Madame’s marriage was celebra^;ed in the chapel of the 
Palais Royal, in the presence of a crowd of courtiers, who 
had been most scrupulously selected. However, notwith- 
standing tlie marked favor which an invitation indicated, 
Raoul, faithful to his promise to Maliconie, who was so 
anxioiis to Avitness the ceremony, obtained admission for 
him. After he had fulfilled this engagement, Raoul ap- 
proached Do (1 niche, Avho, as if in contrast with his mag- 
nificent costume, exliibited a countenance so utterly 
dejected, that the Duke of- Buekinghara was the only 
one present who could contend with him as far as pallor 
and discomfiture Avere concerned. 

“ Take care, count,” said liaoul, approaching his friend, 
and preparing to support him at the moment the arch- 
bishop blessed the married couple. In fact, the Prince of 
Conde Avas attentively scrutinizing these tAvo images of 
desolation, standing like caryatides on either side of the 
nave of the church. -The count, after that, kept a more 
careful watch over himself. 

At the termination of the ceremony, the king and queen 
passed onward towards the grand reception-room, where 
Madame and her suite were to be presented to them. It 
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was remarked that the king, who had seemed more than 
surprised at his sister-in-law’s appearance, was most flat- 
tering in his compliments to her. Again, it was remarked 
that the queen- mother, fixing a long and thoughtful gaze 
upon Buckingham, leaned towards Madame do Mottevillo 
as though to ask her, “ Do you not see how much ho re- 
sembles his father ? ” and Anally it was remarked that 
Monsieur watched everybody, and seemed quite discon- 
tented. After the reception of tho princess and ambassa- 
dors, Monsieur solicited the king’s i)ermission to present 
to him cas well as to Madame the i)ersons belonging to 
their new household. 

“Are you aware, vicomte,” inquired tho Prince do 
Conde of Rjioul, “ whetlier the household has been selected 
by a person of taste,* and whether there are any faces 
worth looking at ? ” 

“ I have not tho slightest idea, monseigneur,” replied 
Raoul. 

“You affect ignorance, surely.” 

“In what way, monseigneur?” 

“You are a friend of De Guicho, who is one of the 
friends of the prince.” 

“ That may be so, monseigneur ; but tho matter having 
no interest wLatever for me, T never questioned De 
Guiche on the subject ; and De Guicho on his part, never 
having been questioned, did not communicate any partic- 
ulars to me.” 

“ But Manicamp ? ” 

“ It is true I saw Manicamp at Havre, and during the 
journey here, but I was no more inquisitive with him 
than I had been towards De Guiche. Besides, is it likely 
that Manicamp should know anything of such matters ? 
for he is a person of only secondary importance.” 

“ My dear vicomte, do you not know better than that? ” 

said the prince; “why, it is these persons of secondary 
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importance who, on such occasions, have all the influence; 
and the truth is, that nearly everything has been done 
through Manicamp’s presentations to De Guiche, and 
through De Guiche to Monsieur.” 

“ I assure you, nionseigneur, I was ignorant of that,” 
said Kaoul, “ and Avhat your highness does mo the honor 
to impart is perfectly new to me.” 

“ I will most readily believe you, although it seems in- 
credible ; besi<ics we shall not have long to wait. 8ee, 
the flying squadron is advancing, as good Queen Cath- 
erine used to say. Ah ! ah ! what i)rctty faces ! ” 

A bevy of young girls at this moment entered the 
conducted by Madame de Navailles, and to Mani- 
camp’s credit be it said, if indeed he had taken that part 
in their selection which the Prince de Cond6 assigned 
him, it was a display calculated to dazzle those who, like 
the prince, could appreciiite every character and style of 
beauty. A young, fair-complexioned girl, from twenty to 
one-and-twenty years of age, and whose large blue eyes 
flashed, as she opened them, in the most dazzling manner, 
walked at the head of the band and was the first presented. 

“ Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente,” said Madame de 
Navailles to Monsieur, w’ho, as he saluted his wife, re- 
peated, “Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente.” 

“ Ah ! ah I ” said the Prince de Cond6 to Raoul, “ she is 
presentable enough.” 

“Yes,” said liaoul, “but has she not a somewhat 

haughty style ? ” 

“Bah! we know these airs very well, vicomte; three 
months hence she will be tame enough. But look, there, 
indeed, is a pretty faqe.” 

“ Yes,” said Raoul, “ and one I am acquainted with.” 

“Mademoisejle Aure de Montalais,” said Madame de 
Navailles. The name and Christian name were carefully 

repeated by Monsieur. 
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“ Great heavens ! ” exclaimed Raoul, fixing his bewil- 
dered gaze upon the entrance-doorway. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired the prince ; “was it 
Mademoiselle Aure de Montalais who made you utter 
such a ‘Great heavens ’ 

“ No, monseigneur, no,” replied Itaoul, pale and trem- 
bling. 

“ Well, then, if it be not Mademoiselle Aure do Monta- 
lais, it is that pretty blonde who follows her. What 
beautiful eyes ! IShe is rather thm, but has fasemations 
without number.” 

“Mademoiselle de la Baumo le Blanc de la Vallifire!” 
said Madame de Navailles ; and, as this name resounded 
through his whole being, a cloud seemed to rise from his 
breast to his eyes, so that he neither saw nor heard any- 
thing more ; and the prince, finding him nothing more 
than a mere echo which remained silent under his railler- 
ies, moved forward to inspect somewhat closer the beau- 
tiful girls whom his first glance had already particular- 
ized. 

“ Louise here ! Tx)uiso a maid of honor to Madame ! ” 
murmured Raoul, and his eyes, which did not suffice to 
satisfy his reason, wandered from Jx)ui.se to Montalais. 
The latter had already emancipated herself from her 
assumed timidity, which she only needed for the presen- 
tation and for her reverences. 

Mademoiselle de Montalais, from the corner of the 
room to which she had retired, was looking with no 
slight confidence at the different persons present ; and, 
having discovered Raoul, she amused herself with the 
profound astonishment which her .own and her friend’s 
presence there caused the unhappy lover. Her waggish 
and malicious look, which Raoul tried to avoid meeting, 
and which yet he sought inquiringly from time to time, 
placed him on the rack. As for Louise, whether from 
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natural timidity, or some other reason for which Raoul 
could not account, she kept her eyes constantly cast 
down ; intimidated, dazzled, and with impeded respira- 
tion, she withdrew herself as much as possible aside, un- 
affected even by the nudges Montalais gave her with her 
elbow. The whole scene was a iierfect enigma for Raoul, 
the key to which he would have given anything to obtain. 
But no one was there who could assist him, not even 
Malicorne ; who, a little uneasy at finding himself in the 
presence of so many persons of good birth, and not a 
little discouraged by IMoiitalais’s bantering glances, had 
described a circle, and by dcgrc(!s succeeded in getting a 
few paces from the prince, behind the group of maids of 
honor, and nearly within reach of Mademoiselle Aure’s 
voice, she being the planet around wbiiili ho, as her attend- 
ant satellite, seemed constrained to gravitate. As he 
recovered his self-possession, Raoul fancied he recognized 
voices on his right hand that were familiar to him, and 
he perceived De Wardcs, Do (Jniche, and the Chevalier 
de Lorraine, conversing together. It is true they were 
talking in tones so low, that the sound of their words 
could hardly 1)C heard in the vast apartment. To speak 
in that manner from any particular place without bend- 
ing down, or turning round, or looking at the person with 
whom one may bo engaged in conversation, is a talent 
that cannot be immediately acquired by new comers. 
Long study is needed for such conversations, which, Avith- 
out a look, gesture, or movement of the head, seem like 
the conversation of a group of statues. In fact, in the 
king’s and the queen’s grand assemblies, while their 
majesties were speaking, and wliile every one present 
seemed to bo listening in the midst of the most profoimd 
silence, some of these noiseless conversations took place, 
in which adulation was not the prevailing feature. But 
Raoul waa one among others exceedingly clever in this 
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art, so much a matter of etiquette, that from the move- 
luent of the lips, ho was often able to guess the sense of 
the words. 

“ Who is that Montalais ? ” inquired Do Wardcs, “ and 
that La Vallidre ? What country-town have wo had sent 
here ? ” 

“ Montalais ? ” said the chevalier, — “ oh, I know her ; 
she is a good sort of a girl, whom wo shall find amusing 
enough. La Vallifire is a charming girl, slightly lame.” 

“ Ah ! bah ! ” said Do Wardes. 

“Do not bo absurd, Do Wardes, there are some very 
characteristic and ingenious Latin a.vioms about Larne 
ladies.” 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said Dc Gnicho, looking at 
Raoul with uneasiness, “be a little careful, I entreat 
you.” 

But the uneasiness of the count, in appearance at least, 
was not needed. Raoul had preserved the firmest iind 
most indifferent coxxntenance, althougli lie had not lost a 
word that passed. Ho seemed to keep an account of the 
insolence and license of the two speakers in order to settle 
matters with them at the earliest opportunity. 

Do Wardes seemed to guess whut was passing in his 
mind, and continued : 

“ Who are these yoimg ladies’ lovers ? ” 

“Montalais’s lover?” said the chevalier. 

“Yes, Montalais first.” 

“ You, I, or Do Guiche, — whoever likes, in fact.” 

“And the other?” 

“ Mademoiselle de la Vallifire ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Take care, gentlemen,” exclaimed Do Guiche, anxious 
to put a stop to De Wardes’ reply ; “ take ^ care, Madame 
is listening to us.” 

Raoul thrust his hand up to the wrist into his Justau- 
TOt. II. — 19 
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corps in great agitation. But the very malignity which 
he saw was excited against these poor girls made him 
take a serious resolution. “ Poor Louise,” he thought, 
“ has come hero only with an honorable object in view, 
and under honorable protection ; and I must learn what that 
object is which she has in view, and who it is that pro- 
tects her.” And following Malicorne’s maneuver, he 
made his way toward the group of the maids of honor. 
The presentations were soon over. The king, who had 
done nothing but look at and admire Madame, shortly 
afterwards left the reception-room, accompanied by the 
two queens. The Chevalier de Lorraine resumed his place 
beside Monsieur, and, as he accompanied him, insinuated 
a few drops of the venom he had collected during the 
last hour, while looking at some df the faces in the court, 
and suspecting that some of their hearts might be happy. 
A few of the persons present followed the king as he 
quitted the aparttnent ; but such of the courtiers as as- 
sumed an independence of character, and professed a 
gallantry of disposition, began to approach the ladies of 
the court. The prince paid his compliments to Made- 
moiselle do Tonnay-Charente, Buckingham devoted himself 
to Madame Chalais and Mademoiselle de Lafayette, whom 
Madame had already distinguished by her notice, and 
whom she held in high regard. As for the Comte de 
Guiche, who had abandoned Monsieur as soon as he could 
approach Madame alone, he conversed, with great anima- 
tion, with Madame de Valentinois, and with Mesdemoi- 
selles de Cr6quy and de Ch&tillon. 

Amid these varied political and amorous interests, Mal- 
icorne was anxious to gain Montalais’s attention ; but the 
latter preferred talking with Raoul, even if it were only 
to amuse herself with his innumerable questions and his 
astonishment. Raoul had gone direct to Mademoiselle de 
la VoUidre, and had saluted her with the profoimdest re- 
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spect, at which Tjouise blushed, and could not say a word. 
Montalais, however, hurried to her assistance. 

“Well, monsieur le vicomte, hero wc are, you see.” 

“I do, indeed, see you,” said Kaoul smiling, “and it is 
exactly because you are here that I wish to ask for some 
explanation.” 

Malicorne approached the group with his most fasci- 
nating smile. 

“ Go away, Malicorne ; really you are exceedingly in- 
discreet.” At this remark Malicorne bit his lips and re- 
tired a few steps, without making any re])ly. TTis smile, 
however, changed its expression, and from its former 
frankness, became mocking in its expression. 

“You wished for an explanation, M. Kaoul?” incpxired 
Montalais. 

“It is surely worth one, T think; Mademoiselle do la 
Vallitire a maid of honor to Madame ! ” 

“ Why should not she bo a maid of honor, as well as 
myself?” inquired Montalais. 

“Pray, accept my compliments, young ladies,” said 
Raoul, who fancied he perceived tliey were not disposed 
to answer him in a direct manner. 

“Your remark was not made in a very complimentary 

manner, vicomte.” 

“ Mine ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I appeal to Louise.” 

*‘M. de Bragelonne probably thinks the position Is 
above my condition,” said J^ouise, hesitatingly. 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Raoul, eagerly ; “ you know 
very well that such is not my feeling ; were you called 
upon to occupy a queen’s tbronet I should not bo sur- 
prised ; how much greater reason, then, such a position 
as this? The only circumstance that amazes me is, that 
I should have learned it only to-day, and that by the 
merest accident.” 
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That is true,” replied Montalais, with her usual giddi- 
ness ; “ you know nothing about it, and there is no reason 
you should. M. de Bragelonne had written several letters 
to you, but your mother was the only person who re- 
mained behmd at Blois, and it was necessary to prevent 
these letters falling into her hands ; I intercepted them, 
and returned them to M. Raoul, so that ho believed you 
were still at Blois while you were here in Paris, and hod 
no idea whatever, indeed, how high you had risen in 
rank.” 

“Did you not inform M. Raoul, as I begged you to do V” 

“ Why should I ? to give liim an opportunity of making 
some of his severe remarks and moral rofleotions, and to 
undo what we had so much trou]jle in effecting? Cer- 
tahily not.” 

“ Am I so very severe, then ? ” said Raoul, inquiringly. 

“ Besides,” said Montalais, “ it is sufficient to say that 
it suited me. I was about setting oft for Paris — you were 
away ; Louise was weeping her eyes out ; interpret that 
as you please ; I begged a friend, a protector of mine, who 
had obtained the iippointment for me, to solicit one for 
Louise; the appointment arrived. Louise left in order to 
get her costume prepared; as I had my own ready, I re- 
mained behind ; I received your letters, and returned 
them to you, adding a few words, promising you a sur- 
prise. Your surprise is before you, monsieur, and seems 
to be a fair one enough ; you have nothing more to ask. 
Come, M. Malicorne, it is now. time to leave these young 
people together : they have many things to talk about ; 
give me your hand ; I trust that you appreciate the honor 
conferred upon you, M'. Malicorne.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Raoul, arresting the giddy girl, and 
giving to his voice an intonation, the gravity of which 
contrasted with that of Montalais ; “ forgive me, but may 
I inquire the name of the protector you speak of ; for if 
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protection bo extended towards you, Mademoiselle Mon- 
talais, — for which, indeed, so many reasons exist,” added 
Kaoul, botving, “ I do not see that the same reasons exist 
why Mademoiselle lie la Vallit^re should bo similarly 
oared foi‘.” 

“ But, M. Raoul,” said Louise, iimooently, “ tliere is no 
differenoo in the matter, and I do not see why I should 
hot tell it you myself ; it was M. Malicorno who obtained 
It for me*” 

RaoUl remained for a moment almost stupefied, asking 
himself if they were trifling with him ; ho then turned 
round to interrogate Malicorne, but lie had been hurried 
aWay by Montalais, and was already at some distance 
from them. Mademfjiselle de la ValliCiro attempted to 
follow her friend, but Raoul, with gentle authority, de- 
tained her. 

“ Louise, one word, I beg.” 

“ But, M. Raoul,” said Louise, blushing, “ we are alone. 
Every one has loft. They will become anxious, and 
will be looking for Us.” 

“ Fear nothing,” said the young man, smiling, “ we are 
neither of us of sufficient importance for our absence to be 
remarked.” 

“ But I hare my duty to perform, M. Kaoul.” 

“Do not be alarmed, I am acquainted with these usages 
of the court; you will not bo on duty until to-morrow : a 
few minutes are at your di.sposnl, which will enable you 
to give me the information I am about to have the honor 
to ask you for.” 

♦ “ How serious you are, M. Raoul ! ” said Louise. 

“Because the circumstances are serious. Are you 
listening?” 

“ I am listening : I would only repeat^ monsieur, that 
we are quite alone.” 

“ You are right,” said Raoul, and, offering her his hand. 
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he led the young girl into the gallery adjoining the recep- 
tion-room, the windows of which looked out upon the 
courtyard. Every one hurried towards the middle win- 
dow, which had a l)<alcony outside, from which all the de- 
tails of the slow and formal preparations for departure 
could be seen, Raoul opened one of the side windows, 
and then, being alone with Louise, said to her : “ You 
know, Louise, that from my childhood I have regarded 
you as my sister, as one who has been the confidante of 
all my troubles, to whom I have intrusted all ray hopes.” 

“ Yes, M. Raoul,” she answered softly ; “ yes, M. Raoul, 
I know that.” 

“You used, on your side, to show the same friendship 
towards me, and had the same confidence in me ; why 
have you not, on this occasion, been my friend — why have 
you shown suspicion of me ? ” 

Mademoiselle de la V allicro did not answer. “ I fondly 
thought you loved me,” said Raoul, whose voice became 
more and more agitated ; “ I fondly thought you consented 
to all the plans we had, together, laid down for our own 
happiness, at tlie time when wo wandered up and down the 
walks of Cour-Cheverny, under the avenue of poplar trees 
leading to Rlois. You do not answer me, Ix)uise. Is it 
possible,” he inquired, breathing with difficulty, “ that 
you no longer love me?” 

“ I did not say so,” replied Louise, softly. 

“ Oh ! tell me the truth, I implore you. All my hopes 
in life are centered in you. I chose you for your 'gentle 
and simple tastes. Do not suffer yourself to be daz^W, 
Louise, now that you are in the midst of a court wheife 
all that is pure too soon' becomes corrupt — ^where all that is 
young too soon grows old. Louise, close your ears, so as 
not to hear what may be said ; shut your eyes, so as not 
to see the examples before you ; shut your lips, that you 
may not inhale the corrupting influences about you. 
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Without falsehood or subterfuge, Louise, am I to believe 
•what Mademoiselle de Moiitalais stated ? Louise, did you 
come to Paris because I was no longer at lllois?” 

La Vallidre blushed and concealed her face in her 
hands. 

“Yes, it was so, then!” exclaimed Raoul, delightedly ; 
“ that was, then, your reason for coming here. I love you 
as I never yet loved you. Thanks, Louise, for this devo- 
tion ; but measures must be taken to idace you beyond 
all insult, to shield you from every lure. Louise, a maid 
of honor, in the court of a young princess in these days of 
free manners and inconstant affections— a maid of honor 
is placed as an object of attack without having any means 
of defence afforded hef ; this state of things cannot con- 
tinue ; you must be married in order to be respected.” 

“ Married?” 

“Yes, here is my hand, Louise: will you place yours 
within it ? ” 

“But your father?” 

“ My father leaves me perfectly free.” 

« Yet 

“I understand your scruples, Louise ; I will consult my 

father.” 

“ Reflect, M. Raoul ; wait.” 

“Wait! it is impossible. Reflect, Louise, when you 
are concerned, it would be insulting,— give me your hand, 
dear Louise; I am my own master. My father will con- 
sent, I know ; give me yoiir hand, do not keep me waiting 
thus. One word in answer, one word only ; if not, I shall 
begin to think that, in order to change you forever, noth- 
ing more was needed than a single step in the palace, a 
single breath of favor, a smile from the queen, a look 
from the king.” , 

Raoul had no sooner pronounced this latter word, than 
la Yalli^re became as pale as death, no doubt from feat 
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at seeinff the young man excite hiftisclf. With a move* 
merit as rapid as thought, she placed both her hands in 
those of Raoul, and then fled, without adding a syllable ; 
disappearing without casting a look behind her, Raoul 
felt his whole frame tremble at the contact of her hand j 
he received the compact as a solemn bargain wrung by 
aifection from her obild-like timidity. 


CHAPTER xxxrv. 

THE CONSENT OP ATHOS. 

Raoul quitted the Palais Royal full of ideas that admitted 
no delay in execution. He mounted his horse in the court- 
yard, and followed the road to Blois, wliile the marriage 
festivities of Monsieur and the princess of England were 
being celebrated with exceeding animation by the cour- 
tiers, but to the despair of Do Guichc and Buckingham. 
Raoul lost no time on the road, and in sixteen hours he 
arrived at Blois. As he traveled along, he marshaled his 
arguments in the most becoming manner. Fever also is 
an argument that cannot bo answered, and Raoul had an 
attack. Athos was in his study, making additions to hjs 
memoirs, when Raoul entered, accompanied by Grimaud.; 
Keen-sighted and penetratmg,.,a mere glance at bis son 
told him that something extraordinary had befallen him. 

“You seem to come on a matter of importance,” said he 

to Raoul, after he had embraced him, pointing to a seat. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the young man; “and I en- 
treat you to give me the same kind attention that has never 
yet failed me.” 

“ Speak, Raoul.” 
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“ I present the case to you, monsieur, free from all pref- 
ace, for that would be unworthy of you. Mademoiselle 
de la Vallitsro is in Paris as one of Maiiauie’s maids of 
honor. I have pondered deeply on the matter ; I love Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere above everything; and it is not 
proper to leave her in a position where her reputation, her 
virtue even, may be assailed. It is ray wish, therefore, to 
marry her, monsieur, and I have come to solicit your con- 
sent to my marriage.” 

While this communication was being made to him, Athos 
maintained the profoundest silence and reserve. Ilaoul, 
who had begun his address with an assumption of self- 
possession, finished it by allowing a manifest emotion to 
escape him at every Yord. Athos fixed upon Bragelonne 
a searcliing look, overshadowed indeed by a slight sadneoa. 

“ You have reflected well upon it?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ I believe you are already acquainted with my views 
respecting this alliance ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied Ilaoul, in a low tone of voice; 
“but you added, that if I persisted ” 

“ You do persist then ?” 

Bragelonne stammered out an almost unintelligble 
assent. 

“Your passion,” contmue<l Athos, tranquilly, “must in- 
deed be very great, since, notwithstanding my dislike to 
this union, you persist in wishing it.” 

Raoul passed liis trembling hand across his forehead to 
remove the perspiration that collected there, Athos looked 
at him, and his heart was touched by pity. Ho rose and 
said, — • 

“It is no matter. My own personal feelings are not to 
be taken into consideration since your§ are concerned; 
you need my assistance ; I am ready to give it. Tell me 
what you waat,” 
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“Your kind indulgence, first of all, monsieur,” said 
Raoul, taking hold of his hand, 

“ You have mistaken my feelings, Raoul, I have more 
than mere indulgence for you in my heart.” 

Raoul kissed as devotedly as a lover could have done 
the hand he held in his own. 

“ Come, come,” said Athos, “ I am quite ready ; what do 
you wish me to sign?” 

“ Nothing whatever, monsieur, only it would be very 
kind if you would take the trouble to write to the king, to 
whom I belong, and solicit his majesty’s permission for 
me to marry Mademoiselle de la Valli^re.” 

“ Well thought, Raoul ! After, or rather before myself, 
you have a master to consult, that master being the king ; 
it is loyal in you to submit yourself voluntarily to this 
double proof ; I will grant your request without delay, 
Raoul.” 

The count approached the window, and, leaning out, 
called to Grimaud, who showed his head from an arbor 
covered with jasmine, which he was occupied in trim- 
ming. 

“ My horses, Grimaud,” continued the count. 

“ Why this order, monsieur ? ” inquired Raoul 

“ We shall set off in a few hours.” 

“Whither?” 

“ For Paris.” 

“Paris, monsieur?” 

“ Is not the king at Paris ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Well, ought we not to go there?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Itaoul, almost alarmed by this 
kind condescension. “ I do not ask you to put yourself 
to such inconvenience, and a letter merely ” 

“ You mistake my position, Raoul ; it is not respectful 
that a simple gentleman, such as I am, should write to 
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his sovereign. I wish to speak, I ought to speak, to the 
king, and I will do so. We will go together, Raoul.” 

“You overpower me with your kindness, monsieur.” 

“ How do you think his majesty is affected ? ” 

“Towards me, monsieur ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Excellently well disposed.” 

“You know that to be so?” continued the count. 

“ The king has himself told mo so.” 

“ On what occasion ?” 

“ Upon the recommendation of IM. d’Artagnan, I believe, 
and on accoxint of an affair in the l^lacc do Griive, when I 
had the honor to draw my sword in the king’s service, I 
have reason to belicvp that, vanity apart, I stand well 
with his majesty,” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ But I entreat you, monsieur,” pursued Raoul, “ not to 
maintain towards me your present grave and serious 
manner. Do not make me bitterly regret having listened 
to a feeling stronger than anythmg else.” 

“ That is the second time you have said so, Raoul ; it 
was quite unnecessary ; you require my formal consent, 
and you have it. We need talk no more on the subject, 
therefore. Come and see my new plantations, Raoul.” 

The young man knew very well, that, after the expres- 
sion of his father’s wish, no opportunity of discussion was 
left him. He bowed his head, and followed his father 
into the garden. Athos slowly pointed out to him the 
grafts, the cuttings, and the avenues ho was planting. 
This perfect repose of manner disconcerted Raoul ex- 
tremely ; the aflfection with which his own heart was filled 
seemed so great that the whole world could hardly con- 
tain it. How, then, could his father’s hea^t remain void, 
and closed to its influence ? Bragelonne, therefore, col- 
lecting all his courage, suddenly exclaimed, — 
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“ It is impossible, monsieur, you can have any reason 
to reject Madoinoiselle de la Valli6re ? In Heaven’s name, 
she is so good, so gentle and pure, that your mind, so 
perfect in its penetration, ought to appreciate her accord- 
ingly. Does any secret repugnance, or any hereditary 
dislike, exist between you and her family?” 

“ Look, Raoul, at that beautiful lily of the valley,” said 
Athos ; “ observe how the shade and the damp situation 
suit it, particularly the shadow which that sycamore-tree 
casts over it, so that the warmth, and not the blazing heat 
of the sun, filters through its leaves.” 

Raoul stopped, bit his lips, and then, with the blood 
mantling in his face, he said, courageously, — “ One word 
of explanation, I beg, monsieur. You cannot forget that 
your son is a man.” 

“ In that case,” replied Athos, drawing himself up with 
stenmess, “ prove to me that you are a man, for you do 
not show yourself a son. I begged you to wait the oppor- 
tunity of forming an illustrious alliance. I would have 
obtained a wife for you from the first ranks of the rich 
nobility. I wish you to be distinguished by the splendor 
which glory and fortune confer, for nobility of descent 
you have already.” 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed Raoul, carried away by a first 
impulse. “ I was reproached the other day for not know- 
ing who my mother was.” 

Athos turned pale ; then, knitting his brows like the 
greatest of all the heathen deities ; — “ I am waiting to 
learn the reply you made,” he demanded, in an imperious 
manner. • 

“ Forgive me 1 oh, forgive me ” murmured the young 
man, sinking at once from the lofty tone he had assumed. 

“What i» yojur reply, monsieur?” inquire^ the count, 
Stomping his feet upon the ground. 

“Monsieur, my sword was in my baud immediately. 
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my adversary placed himselt on guard, I struck his sword 
over the palisade, and threw him after it.” 

“ Why did you suffer him to live ? ” 

“ The king has prohibited dueling, and, at that moment, 
I was an ambassador of the king.” 

“Very well,” said Athos, “but all the greater reason I 
should see his majesty.” 

“ Wliat do you intend to ask him ? ” 

“ Authority to draw my sword against the man who has 
inflicted this injury upon me.” 

“ If I did not act as I ought to have done, I beg you to 
forgive me.” 

“ Did I reproach you, Raoul?” 

“ Still, the permission you are going to ask from the 
king?” 

“ I will implore his majesty to sign your marriage-con- 
tract, but on one condition.” 

“ Are conditions necessary with mo, monsieur ? Com- 
mand, and you shall be obeyed.” 

“ On one condition, I repeat,” continued Athos ; “ that 
you tell me the name of the man who spoke of your mother 
in that way.” 

“ What need is there that you should know his name ; 
the offense was directed against myself, and the permis- 
sion once obtained from his majesty, to revenge it is my 
affair.” 

“ Tell me his name, monsieur.” 

“ I will not allow you to expose yourself.” 

“ Do you take me for a Don Diego ? His name, 1 say.” 

“ You iiwist upon it? ” 

“ I demand it.” 

“ The Vioomte de Wardes.” 

“Very well,” said Athos, tranquilly, “I know him. 
But our horses are ready, I see ; and, instead of delaying 
our departure for a couple of hours, we will set off at once. 
Come, monsieur.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MONSIETO BECOMES JEALOUS OP THE DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM. 

While the Comte de la F^re was proceeding on his way 
to Paris, accompanied by Raoul, the Palais- Royal was the 
theater wherein a scene of what Moliore would have called 
excellent comedy, was bemg performed. Four days had 
elapsed since his marriage, and Monsieur, having break- 
fasted very hurriedly, passed into his antechamber, frown- 
ing and out of temper. The repast had not been over- 
agreeable. Madame had had breakfast served in her own 
apartment, and Monsieur had breakfasted almost alone : 
the Chevalier de Lorraine and Manicamp were the, only 
persons present at the meal, which lasted three-quarters 
of an hour without a single syllable having been uttered. 
Manicamp, who was less intimate with his royal highness 
than the Chevalier de Lorraine, vainly endeavored to 
detect, from the expression of the prince’s face, what had 
made him so ill-humored. The Chevalier de Lorraine, 
who had no occasion to speculate about anything, inas- 
much as he knew all, ate his breakfast with that extraor- 
dinary appetite which the troubles of one’s friends but 
stimulates, and enjoyed at the same time both Monsieur’s 
ill-humor and the vexation of Manicamp. He seemed 
delighted, while he went on eating, to detain the prince, 
who was very impatient to move, still at table. Monsieur 
at times repented the ascendency which he had permit- 
ted the Chevalier de Lorraine to acquire over him, and 
which exempted the latter from any observance of eti- 
quette towards him. Monsieur was now in one of those 
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moods, but he dreaded as much as ho liked the chevalier, 
and contented himself with nursing his anger without be- 
traying it. Every now and then Monsieur raised his eyes 
to the ceiling, then lowered them towards the slices of 
pdte which the chevalier was attacking, and finally, not 
caring to betray his resentment, he gesticulated in a man- 
ner which Harlequin might have envied. At last, how- 
ever, Monsieur could control himself no longer, and at 
the dessert, rising from the table in excessive wrath, as 
we have related, he left the Gievalier de Lorraine to finish 
his breakfast as he pleased. Seeing Monsieur rise from 
the table, Manicamp, napkin in hand, rose also. Monsieur 
ran rather than walked, towards the antechamber, where, 
noticing an usher in attendance, he gave him some direc- 
tions in a low tone of’voice. fi'hcn, turning back again, 
but avoiding passing through the breakfast apartment, he 
crossed several rooms, with the intention of seeking the 
queen-mother in her oratory, where she usually remained. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning. Anne of Aus- 
tria was engaged in writing as Monsieur entered. The 
queen-mother was extremely attached to her son, for he 
was handsome in person and amiable in disposition. lie 
was, in fact, more affectionate, and it niight be, more 
effeminate than the king. He pleased his mother by those 
trifling sympathizing attentions all women are glad to 
receive. Anne of Austria, who would have been rejoiced 
to have had a daughter, almost found in this, her favorite 
son, the attentions, solicitude, and playful manners of a 
child of twelve years of age. All the time he passed with 
his mother he employed in admiring her arms, in giving 
his opinion upon her cosmetics, and receipts for com- 
pounding essences, in which she* was very particular: 
and then, too, he kissed her hands and cheeks in the most 
childlike and endearing manner, and hifd always some 
sweetmeats to offer her, or some new style of dress to 
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recommend. Anno of Austria loved the king, or rather 
the regal power in her eldest son ; Louis XIV. repre- 
sented legitimacy by right divine. With the king, her 
character was that of the queen-mother, with Philip she 
was simply the mother. The latter knew that, of all 
places of refuge, a mother’s heart is the most compas- 
sionate and surest. When quite a child, he always fled 
there for refuge when he and his brother quarreled, often, 
after having struck him, which constituted the crime of 
high treason on his part, after certain engagements with 
hands and nails, in wliich the king and Ills rebellious 
subject hidulgod in their night-dresses respecting the 
right to a disputed bed, having their servant Laporte as 
umpire, — Pliilip, conqueror, but terrified at victory, used 
to flee to his mother to obtain reinforcements from her, or 
at least the assurance of forgiveness, which Louis XIV. 
granted with difficulty, and after an interval. Anne, from 
this habit of peaceable intervention, succeeded in arrang- 
ing the disputes of her sons, and in sharing, at the same 
time, all their secrets. The king, somewhat jealous of 
that maternal solicitude which was bestowed particularly 
upon his brother, felt disposed to show towards Anne of 
Austria more submission and- attachment than his char- 
acter really dictated. Anne of Austria had adopted this 
line of conduct especially towards the young queen. In 
this manner she ruled with almost despotic sway over 
the royal household, and she was already preparing her 
batteries to govern with the same absolute authority the 
household of her second son. Anne experienced almost 
a feeling of pride whenever she saw any one enter her 
apartment with woe-begone looks, pale cheeks, or red eyes, 
gathering from appearances that assistance was required 
either by the weakest or the most rebellious. She was writ- 
ing, we have said, when Monsieur entered her oratory, not 
with red eyes or pale cheeks, but restlesSi out of temper. 
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and annoyed. With an absent air ho kissed his mother’s 
hands, and sat himself down before receiving her permis- 
sion to do so. Considering the strict rules of eti(iuette 
established at the coui t of Anno of Austria, this foi’get- 
fulness of customary civilities was a sign of ])roocoupa- 
tion, especially on Pliilip’s part, who, of his own accord, 
observed a respect towards her of a somewhat exaggerated 
character. If, therefore, ho so notoriously failed in this 
regard, there must be a serious cause for it. 

“What is the matter, Philip?” inquired Anno of Aus- 
tria, turning towards her son. 

“A good many things,” murmured the prince, in a dole- 
ful tone of voice. 

“ You look like a man who has a great deal to do,” said 
the queen, laying dowif her pen. 1 ’hilip frowned, but did 
not reply. “ Among the various subjects which oocu]>y 
your mind,” said Anne of Austria, “ there must surely bo 
one that absorbs it more than others.” 

“ One indeed has occupied me more than any other.” 

“ Well, what is it ? I am listening.” 

Philip opened his mouth a.s if to express all the troubles 
his mind was filled wth, and which ho seemed to be wait- 
ing only for an opportunity of declaring. Put he sud- 
denly became silent, and a sigh alono expressed all that 
his heart was overflowing witli. 

“Come, Philip, shov/ a little firmness,” said the queen- 
mother. “ Wlien one has to complain of anything, it is 
trencrallv an individual who is the cause of it. Am I not 
right?” 

“ I do not say no, madame.” 

“Whom do you wish to speak about? Come, take 
courage.” 

“ In fact, madame, what I might possibly have to say 
must be kept a profound secret ; for when^ lady is in the 
case ” 


TOL. II. — 20 
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“ Ah ! you are speakinj? of Madame, then ? ” inquired 
the queen-mother, with a feeling of the liveliest cu- 
riosity. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, if you wish to speak of Madame, do not 
hesitate to do so. I am your mother, and she is no more 
than a stranger to me. Yet, as she is my daughter-in-law, 
rest assured I shall be interested, even were it for your 
own sake alone, in hearing all you may have to say about 
her.” 

“Pray tell me, madame, in your turn, whether you 
have not remarked something ? ” 

“ Something ! Philip ? Y our words almost frighten me, 
from their want of meaning. What do you mean by 
something?” • 

“ Madame is pretty, certainly.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“ Yet not altogether bca\itLful.” 

“No, but as she grows older, she will probably become 
strikingly beautiful. You must have remarked the 
ch.angc which a few years have already made in her. Her 
beauty will improve more and more ; she is now only six- 
teen years of age. At fifteen I was, myself, very tliin; 
but even as she is at present, IMadame is very pretty.” 

“ And consequently others have remarked it.” 
“Undoubtedly, for a woman of ordinary rank is noticed 
— and with still greater reason a princess.” 

“ She has been well brought up, I suppose?” 

“ Madame Henriette, her mother, is a woman somewhat 
cold in manner, slightly pretentious, but full of noble 
thoughts. The princess’s education may have been neg- 
lected, but her principles, I believe, are good. Such at 
least was the opinion I formed of her when she resided in 
France ; but she afterwards returned to England, and I 
am ignorant what may have occurred there.” 
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“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Simply that tliere aro some heads naturally giddy, 
which aro easily turned by prosperity.” 

“ Tliat is the very word, madaine. I think the princess 
rather giddy.” 

“We must not exaggerate, Philip; she is clever and 
witty, and has a certain amount of coquetry very natural 
in a young woman ; but this defect in persons of high rank 
and position, is a great advantagis at a court. A princess 
who is tinged Avitli coquetry, usually forms a brilliant 
court around licr ; her smile stimulates luxury, arouses 
wit, and even courage ; the nobles, too, light lietter for 
a prince whose wife is beautiful.” 

“Thank you extrenusly, madamo,” said Philip, with 
some temper ; “ you reiilly have drawn some very alarm- 
ing pictures for me.” 

“In what respect?” asked the queen, with pretended 
simplicity. 

“You know, madame,” said Philip, dolefully, “whether 
I had or had not a very great dislike to getting married.” 

“ Now, indeed, you alarm me. { f)u have some serious 
cause of comi)laint against rifadame.” 

“ I do not precisely say it is serious.” 

“ In that case, then, throw aside your doleful looks. If 
you show yourself to others in your present state, people 
will take you for a very unhappy husband.” 

“The fact is,” replied Philip, “I am not altogether 
satisfied as a husband, and I shall not be sorry if others 
know it.” 

“For shame, Philip.” 

“ Well, then, madiime, I will tell you frankly that I do 
not understand the life I am required to lead.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“My wife does not seem to belong to me; she is always 
leaving me for some reason or another. In the mornings 
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there are visits, correspondences, and toilettes ; in the 
evenings, halls and concerts.” 

“ You are jealous, J’hilip.” 

“I! Heaven forbid. Let others act the part of a 
jealous husband, not I. But I am annoyed.” 

“ All these things you reproach your wife with are per- 
fectly iiniocont, and, so long as you have nothing of 

greater importance Yet, listen; without being very 

hlamablc, a woman can excite a good deal of uneasiness. 
Certain visitors may he received, certain preferences 
shown, which ex^joso young women to remark, and which 
are enough to drive out of their senses, even those hus- 
bands who are least disposed to he jealous.” 

“ Ah! now we are coming to the real point at last, and 
not without souk; difliculty. You speak of freqmait visits, 
and certain preferences — very good ; for the last hour wo 
have been heating alxmt the hush, and at last you have 
broachoil the true (piestion.” 

“ This is more serious than I thought. It is possible, 
then, that Hladame can have given you grounds for these 
complaints against her?” 

“ Preciiscly so.” 

“ What, your wife, married only four days ago, prefers 

some other jierson to yoni'self ! "^I'ake care, Philip, you ex- 
aggerate your grievances ; in wishing to provo everything, 
you prove nothing.” 

The prince, bewildered by his mother’s serious manner, 
wished to reply, hut he could i^iily stammer out some mi- 
intelligible words. 

“You draw back, then?” said Anne of Austria. “I 
prefer that, as it is ‘an acknowledgment of your mis- 
take.” 

“ No ! ” exelg,iined Philip, “ I do not draw back, sind 1 
will prove all 1 asserted. I spoke of preference and of 
visits, did I not? Well, listen.” 
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Anne of Anslriii i)rej);iro(l licrsclf to listen, with that 
love of j^ossip whicli the best woman liviin' and (he best 
mother, were she a (pieen even, always find in being mixed 
up with the petty squahbhis of a hnnscdiold. 

“Well,” said Philip, “tell me one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“ Why does my wife retain an English court about her ? ” 
said Idiilip, as he crossed Ids arms and looked his mother 
steadily in the face, as if he were convinced that she could 
not answer tlie question. 

“ For a very sinqdo reason,” returned Anne of Austria} 
“because the English are lier countrymen, because they 
have expended large sums in order to a(;e()nipany her to 
Prance, and because it would be hardly polite — notpolitio 
certainly— to dismiss abruptly those members of the 
English nobility who have not sinuiik from any devotion 
or from any sacrifice.” 

“ A wonderful sacrifice indeed,” returned Philip, “to 
desert a wretched country to come to a beautiful one, 
wdierc a greater effect can be jiroduccd for a crown than 
can be procured elsewhere for four I ICxtraoi dinary devo- 
tion, really, to travel a hundred leagues in couqjany with 
a woman one is in love witli?” 

“In love, Philip! think what you aro saying. Who is 
in love with Madame ? ” 

“ The Duke of Buckingham.' Perliaps you will defend 
him, too ? ” 

Anne of Austria blushed and smiled at the same time. 
The name of the Duke of Buckingham recalled certain 
recollections of a very tender and melancholy nature. 
“The Duke of Buckingham?” sho murmured. 

“ Yes ; one of those arm-chair soldiers ” 

“ The Buckinghams are loyal and brave^” said Anne of 
Austria, courageously. 

« This is too had ; my own mother takes the part of my 
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wife’s lovet against me,” exclaimed Philip, incensed to 
such an extent that his weak organization was affected 
almost to tears. 

“ Philip, my son,” exclaimed Anno of Austria, “ such 
an expression is unworthy of you. Your wife has no 
lover ; and, had she one, it would not be the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The members of that family, I repeat, are loyal 
and discreet, and the rights of hospitality are sure to be 
respected by them.” 

“ The Duke of Buckingham is an Englishman, madame,” 
said Philip, “and may I ask if the linglish so very religi- 
ously respect what belongs to princes of France ? ” 

Anne blushed a second time, and turned aside under the 
pretext of taking her pen from li,cr desk again, but in 
reality to conceal her confusion from her son. “ Kcally, 
Philip,” she said, “you seem to discover expressions 
for the purpose of embarrassing me, and your anger 
blinds you while it alarms me ; rclleet a little.” 

« There is no need for rellection, madame. I can see 
with my own eyes.” 

“Well, and what do you sec?” 

“That Buckingham never quits my wife. He pre- 
sumes to make presents to her, and she ventures to accept 
them. Yesterday she was talking about sachets a la vio- 
lette; well, our French perfumers, you know very well, 
madame, for you have over and over again asked for it 
without success— our French perfumers, I say, have never 
been able to procure this scent,. The duke, however, wore 
about him a sachet 0, la violette, and I am sure that the 
one my wife has came from him.” 

“ Indeed, monsieur,’* said Anne of Austria, “ you build 
your pyramids on needle points ; be careful. Wliat harm, 
I ask you, can .there be in a man giving to his country- 
woman a receipt for a new essence ? ” These strange ideas, 
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I protest, painfully recall your father to mo ; he who so 
frequently and so unjustly made me suffer.” 

“The Duke of Buckingham’s father was probably more 
reserved and more respectful than his son,” said Philip, 
thoughtlessly, not perceiving how deeply he had wounded 
his mother’s feelings. The queen turned pale, and pressed 
her clenched hands upon her bosom; but, recovering 
herself immediately, she said, “ You came herewith some 
intention or another, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What was it?” 

“ I came, madame, intending to complain energetically, 
and to inform you that I will not submit to such behav- 
ior from the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ What do you intenil to do, then ? ” 

“ I shall complain to the king.” 

“And what do you expect the king to reply?” 

“ V cry well, then,” said ^Monsieur, with an expression of 
stern determination on his countenance, which offered a 
singular contrast to its usual gentleness. “ Very well. I 
will right myself ! ” 

“ What do you call righting yourself ? ” inquired Anno 
of Austria, in alarm. 

“ I will have the Duke of Buckingham quit the princess, 
I will have him quit France, and I will see that my wishes 
are intimated to him.” 

“ You will intimate nothing of the kind, Philip,” said 
the queen, “ for if you act in that manner, and violate 
hospitality to that extent, 1 will mvoke the severity of the 
king against you.” 

“Do you threaten me, madame?” exclaimed Philip, 
almost in tears ; “ do you threaten me in the midst of my 
complaints ? ” , 

“ I do not threaten you ; I do but place an obstacle in 
the path of your hasty anger. I maintain, that, to a«lopt 
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toxvatds the Duke of Duokingliam, or any other English- 
man, any rigorous measure— to take even a diseourtcous 
st(!p towards liini, would he to plunge France and Eng- 
land Into the most disastrous disagreement. (Ian it be 
possible that a prince of tlie blood, the brother of the king 
of France, docs not know hoAV to hide an injury, even did 
it exist in reality, where political necessity requires it?” 
Philip made a movement. “ 1 lesides,” continued the queen, 
“ the injury is neither true nor possible, and it is merely a 
matter of silly jealousy.” 

“Madame, I know what I know.” 

“ Whatever you may know, I can only advise you to be 
patient.” 

“ I am not patient by disposition, madame.” 

The (lucen rose, full of severity*, and with an icy cere- 
monious manner. “ Explain what you really require, mon- 
sieur,” she said. 

“I do not I'equire anything, luadame; I simply express 
whnt I desire. If the Duke of IJuckingham does not, of his 
own accord, discontinue his visits to my apartments I shall 
forl)id him entrance.” 

“ That is a point you will refer to the king,” said Anne 
of Austria, her heart swelling as she spoke, and her voice 

trembling with emotion. 

“ But, madame,” exclaimed Philip, striking his hands 
together, “act as ray mother and not as the queen, since 
I speak to you as a son ; it is simply a matter of a few 
minutes’ conversation between the duke and myself.” 

“ It is that very conversation I forbid,” said the queen, 
resuming her authority, “because it is unworthy of 
you.” 

“Be it so; I will not appear in the matter, but I shall 
intimate my will to Madame.” 

“ Oh ! ” said tlie qUeen-mother, with a melancholy aris- 
ing from reflection, “ never tyrannize over a wife— nevef 
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behave too haughtily or imperiously towards your own. 
A woman, unwillingly convinced is unconvinced.” 

“ What is to be done, then ? — 1 will consult my friends 
about it.” 

“ Yes, your double-dealing advisers, your Chevalier de 
Lorraine — your De Wardes. Intinist the conduct of this 
affair to me. Y ou wish the Duke of Buckingham to leave, 
do you not ? ” 

“ As soon as possible, madame.” 

“ Send the duke to me, then ; smile upon your wife, 
behave to her, to the king, to every one, as Usual. But 
follow no advice but mine. Alas ! I too well know what 
any household comes to, that is troubled by advisers.” 

“ You shall be obeyed, madame.” 

“ And you will be satisfied at the result. Scud the duke 

to me.” 

“ That will not be difficult.” 

“ Where do you suppose him to bo? ” 

“ At my wife’s door, whose lev^n he is probably await- 
ing.” 

“ Very well,” said Anne of Austria, cjilmly. “Bo good 
enough to tell the duke, that I shall bo charmed if ho will 
pay me a visit.” 

• Philip kissed his mother’s baud, and started off to find 
the Duke of Buckingham. 


m 

CHATTER XXXVI. 

FORTCTEK I • 

Thb Duke of Buckingham, obedient^to the queen- 
mother’s invitation, presented himself in her apartments 
half an hour after the departure of the Duo d’Orl6att3. 
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When his name was announced by the gentleman-usher 
in attendance, the queen, who was sitting with her elbow 
resting on a table, and her head buried in her hands, rose, 
and smilingly received the graceful and respectful saluta- 
tion wliich the duke addressed to her, Anne of Austria 
was still beautiful. It is well known that at her then 
soinewliat advanced age, her long auburn hair, perfectly 
formed liaiids, and bright ruby lips, were still the admira- 
tion of all who saw her. On the present occasion, aban- 
doned entirely to a remembrance which evoked all the 
past in her heart, she looked almost as beautiful as in the 
days of her youth, when her palace was open to the visits 
of the Duke of Buckhigham’s father, then a young and 
impassioned man, as well as an unfortunate prince, who 
lived for her alone, and died with her name upon his lips, 
Aiuie of Austria fixed upon Buckingham a look so tender 
in its expression, that it denoted, not alone the indulgence 
of maternal affection, but a gentleness of expression like 
the coquetry of a woman who loves, 

“Your majesty,” said Buckingham, respectfully, “de- 
sired to speak to me.” 

“ Yes, duke,” said the queen, in English; “will you be 
good enough to sit down?” 

The favor which Anne of Austria thus extended to the 
young man, and the welcome sound of the language of a 
country from which the duke had been estranged since 
his stay in France, deeply affected him. He immediately 
conjectured that the queen had a request to make of him. 
After having abandoned the few first moments to the ir- 
repressible emotions he experienced, the queen resumed 
the smiling air with which she had received him. “ What 
do you think of France ? ” she said, in French. 

“ It is a lovely country, madame,” replied the duke. 

“ Had you ever seen it before?” 

“ Once only, madame.” 
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“But, like all true Englishmen, you prefer Enp^land?” 

“I prefer iny own native land to France,” replied the 
duke; “hut if your majesty were to ask me which of the 
two cities, London or I’aris, I should prefer as a residence, 
I should be forced to answer, Paris.” 

Anne of Austria observed the ardent manner wilh 
■which these words had been i)ronoanced. “ I am told, my 
lord, you have ricli possessions in your owai eountrj', and 
that you live in a sidendid and time-honored palace.” 

“ It was my father’.s residence,” replictl Buckingham, 
casting down his eyes. 

“Those are indeed great advantage's and .soMycnow,” 
replied the queen, alluding, in s]iite of herself, to recol- 
lections from which it is impossible voluntarily to detach 
one’s self. 

“Ill fact,” said the duke, yielding to the melancholy 
influence of this opening conversation, “ sensitive jjersons 
live as much in the past or the fut\u'0, as in the present.” 

“That is very true,” said the (pieen, in a low tone of 
voice. “ It follows, then, my lord,” she added, “ that you, 
who are a man of feeling, will soon quit l'’ranee in order 
to shut yourself up with your wealth and your relics of 
the past.” 

Buckingham raised his head and said, “I think not, 

madame.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“On the contrary, I think of leaving England in order 

to take up iny residence in France.” 

It was now Anne of Austria’s turn to exhibit surprise. 
“ Why ? ” she said. “ >\re you not iu favor with the new 
king ? ” 

“Perfectly so, madame, for his majesty’s kindness to 
me is unbounded.” 

“ It cannot,” said the queen, “ be because your fortune 
has diminished, for it is said to be enormous.” 
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“My income, madamo, has never been so lar^o.” 

“ There is some secret cause, then V ” 

“ No, madame,” said Luckingham, eagerly, “ there is 
nothing secret in my reason for this determination. I 
prefer residence in France; I like a court so distin- 
guished by its refinement and courtesy ; I like the amuse- 
ments, somewhat serious in their nature, which are not 
the amusements of my own country, and which are met 
with in France.” 

Anne of Austria smiled shrewdly. “ Amusements of a 
serious nature?” she said. “TIas your grace well re- 
flected on their seriousness?” The duke hesitated. 
“ There is no amusement so serious,” contuiued the queen, 
“ as to prevent a man of your rank 

“ Your majesty seems to insist gieatly on that point,” 
interrupted the duke. 

“ Do you think so, my lord?” 

“ If you will forgive mo for saying so, it is the second 
time you have vaunted the attractions of England at the 
expense of the delight which all experience who live in 
France.” 

Anne of Austria approached the young man, and plac- 
ing her beautiful hand upon his shoulder, which trembled 
at the touch, said, “ Believe me, monsieui', nothing can 
equal a residence in one’s own native country. I have 
very frequently had occasion to regret Spain. I have 
lived long, my lord, very long for a woman, and I confess 
to you, that not a year has passed I have not regretted 
Spain.” 

“Not one year, madame?” said the young duke, 
coldly. “ Not one of those years when you reigned Queen 
of Beauty — as you still are, indeed ? ” 

“A truce to flattery, duke, for I am old enough to he 
your mother.” ' She emphasized these latter words in a 
manner, and with a gentleness, which penetrated Buck-* 
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Ingham’s heart. “Yes,” she said, “ I am old enough to 
be your mother ; and for this reason, I Avill give you a 
word of advice.” 

“ That advice being that I should return to London ? ” 
ho exclaimed. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

The duke clasped his hands with a terrified gesture, 
which could not fail of its effect upon the queen, already 
disposed to softer feelings by the tenderness of her own 
recollections. “ It must bo so,” added tlie qiieen. 

“ What ! ” he again exclaimed, “ am I seriously told 
that T mrist leave, — that I must exile myself, — that I am 
to flee at once?” 

“ Exile yourself, did you say ? One would fancy Franco 
was your native country.” 

“ Madame, the country of those who love is the country 
of those whom they love.” 

“Not another word, my lord; you forget whom you 
are addressing.” 

Buckingham threw himself on his knees. “Madame, 
you are the source of intelligence, of goodness, and of 
compassion ; you aro the first person in this king<loni, 
not only by your rank, but the first person in the world 
on account of your angelic attribut(;s. I have said noth- 
ing, madame. Have I, indeed, said anything you should 
answer with such a cruel remark ? What have I betrayed ? ” 

“ You have betrayed yourself,” said the queen, in a low 
tone of voice. 

“ I have said nothing,-^! know nothing.” 

“You forget you have spoken and thought in the pres- 
ence of a woman ; and besides ” 

“ Besides,” said the duke, “ no oho knows you aro listen- 
ing to me.” 

“On the contrary, it is known ; you hare all the defects 
and all tho qualities of youth.” 
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“ I have been betrayed or denounced, then ? ” 

“By whom ?” 

“By those wlio, at Havre, had, with infernal perspica- 
city, read n:iy lieart like an open hook,” 

“ I do not know whom you mean.” 

“M. de Bragelonne, for instance” 

“ 1 know the name without being acquainted with the 
person to whom it belongs. IVI. de Ih'agelonne has said 
nothing.” 

“ Who can it be, then ? Tf any one, inadame, had had 
the boldness to notice in me that which I do not myself 
wish to behold ” 

“ What would you do, duke?” 

“There are secrets which kill those who discover them.” 

“lie, then, who has discovered*- your secret, madman 
that you arc, still lives : and, what is more, you v/ill not 
slay him, for he is armed on all sides, — he is a husband, 
a jealous man, — lie is the second gentleman in France, — 
ho is my son, the Due d’Orlisins.” 

The duke turned pale as death. “ You are very cruel, 
inadame,” he said. 

“ You see, Buckingham,” said Anne of Austria, sadly, 
“how you pass from one extreme to another, and light 
with shadows, when it would seem so easy to remain at 
peace with yourself.” 

“If Ave liglit, madame, Ave die on the field of battle,” 
replied the young man, gently, abandoning himself to 
the most gloomy depression.” 

Anne ran towards him and took him by the hand. 
“ Villiers,” she said, in English, with a vehemence of tone 
Avhich nothing could resist, “ Avhat is it you ask? Do you 
ask a mother to sacrifice her son: a queen to consent to 
the dishonor of her house ? Child that you are, do not 
dream of it. What ! in order to spare your tears am I to 
commit these crimes ? Villiers! you sxx^ak of the dead ; 
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the dead, at least, were full of respect and submission ; 
they resigned themselves to an order of exile ; they carried 
their despair away with them in their hearts, like a 
priceless possession, because tho despair was caused by 
the woman they loved, and because death, thus deceptive, 
was like a gift or a favor conferred upon them.” 

Buckingham rose, his features distorted, and his hands 
pressed against his heart. “ You are right, madame, ” 
he said, “but those of whom you speak had received 
their order of exile from the lips of the one wliom they 
loved; they were not driven away; they were entreated 
to leave, and were not laughed at.” 

“No,” murmured Anne of Austria, “they were not 
forgotten. But who says you arc driven away, or that 
you are exiled ? Wl>o says that your devotion will not 
be remembered ? I do not speak on any one’s behalf but 
my own, when I tell you to leave. T)o me this kindness — 
grant mo this favor ; let me, for this also, be indebted to 
one of your name.” 

“It is for your sake, then, madame?’’ 

“ For mine alone.” 

“No one whom I shall leave behind me will venture to 
mock, — no prince even who shall say, ‘ I required it.’ ” 

“Listen to me, duke,” and hereupon the dignified 
features of the queen a.ssumed a solemn expression. 
“I swear to you that no one commands in this matter 
but myself. I swear to you that, not only shall no one 
either laugh or boast in any way, but no oi»e even shall 
fail hi the respect due to your rank. Rely ui)on me, 
duke, as I rely upon you.” 

“You do not explain younself, madame ; my heart is 

full of bitterness, and I am in utter despair ; no consolation, 
however gentle and affectionate, can afford me relief.” 

“Do you remember your mother, duke?” replied the 
queen, with a winning smUe. 
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«• Very slightly, madamo; yet I remember how she used 
to cover me with her caresses and her tears whenever I 
wept,” 

“ Viliiers,” murmured the queen, passing her arm round 
the young man’s neck, “ look upon me as your mother, 
and believe that no one shall ever make my son weep.” 

“ I thank you, madame,” said the young man, affected 
and almost suffocated by his emotion ; “ I feel there is 
indeed still room in my heart for a gentler and nobler 
sentiment than love.” 

The queen-mother looked at him and pressed his hand. 
“ Go,” she said. 

When must I leave? Command me.” 

“At any time that may suit you, my lord,” resumed 
the queen ; “ you will choose your own day of departure. 
Instead, however, of setting off to-day, as you would 
doubtless wish to do, or to-morrow, as others may have 
expected, leave the day after to-morrow, in the evening ; 
but announce to-day that it is your wish to leave.” 

“ My wish ? ” murmured the young duke. 

“ Yes, duke.” 

“ And shall I never return to France ? ” 

Anne of Austria reflected for a moment, seemingly 
absorbed in sad and serious thought, “ It would be a 
consolation for me,” she said, “ if you were to return on 
the day when I shall bo carried to my final resting-place 
at Saint-Denis beside the king, my husband.” 

“ ^iladame, you are goodness itself ; the tide of prosperity 
is setting in on you ; your cup brims over with happiness, 
and many long years are yet before you.” 

“ In that case you will not come for some time, then,” 
said the queen, endeavoring to smile. 

“ I shall not return,” said Buckingham, “ young as I am. 
Death does not reckon by years ; it is impartial ; some 
die young, some reach old age.” 
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“ I will not harbor any sorrowful ideas, duke. Ijet mo 
comfort you ; return in two years. I perceive from your 
face that the very idea which saddens you so much now, 
will have disappeared before six months have pa.ssed, and 
will be not only dead but forgotten in the period of ab- 
sence I have assigned you.” 

“ I think you judged mo better a little while ago, ma- 
dame,” replied the young man, “ when you said that time 
is powerless against members of the family of Bucking- 
ham.” 

“ Silence,” said the queen, kissing the duke upon the 
forehead with an affection she could not restrain. “ Go, 
go; spare me and forget yourself no longer. I am the 
queen ; you are the subject of tlie king of England ; King 
Charles awaits your return. Adieu, Villiers, — farewell.” 

“ Forever ! ” replied the young man, and he fled, endeav- 
oring to master his emotion. 

Anne leaned her head upon her hands, and then looking 
at herself in the glass, murmured, “ It has been truly said, 
that a woman who has truly loved is always young, and 
that the bloom of twenty years ever lies concealed in some 
secret cloister of the heart.” 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

KING IX>Tn8 XTV. DOBS NOT, THINK MADKMOISBI.T.B nU lA VAL- 
T.TBR H! BETHBB RICH ENOtJOII OR PUETTT ENOUOII FOB A 
GENTLEMAN OP THB BANK OP THB VICOMTE DB BRAGE- 
1A)NNB. 

Raoul and the Comte de la F6re reached Paris the even- 
ing qf the same day on which Buckingham had held the 
conversation with the queen-mother. The count had 
Ton II. — 21 
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scarcely arrived, when, through Raoul, he solicited an 
audience of the king. Ilis majesty had passed a portion 
of the morning in looking over, with madame and the 
ladies of the court, various goods of Lyons manufacture, of 
which he iiad made his sister-in-law a present. A court din- 
ner had su(!ceeded, then cards, and afterwards, according to 
his usual custom, the king, leaving the card-tables at eight 
o’clock, i)asscd into his cabinet in order to work with M. 
Colbert and M. Fouquet. Raoul entered the antechamber 
at the very moment the two ministers quitted it, and the 
king, perceiving him through the half-closed door, said, 
“ What do you want, M. de Bragelonne?” 

The young man approached : “ An audience, sire,” he 
replied, “ for the Comte de la Fore, who had just arrived 
from Blois, and is most anxious to have an interview with 
your majesty.” 

“ I have an hour to spare between cards and supper,” 
said the king. “ Is tlio Comte de la Fiire at hand?” 

“He is below, and awaits your majesty’s permission.” 

“Let him come up at once,” said the king, and five 
minutes afterwards Athos entered the presence of Louis 
XIV. lie was received by the king with that gracious 
kindness of manner which Louis, with a tact beyond his 
years, reserved for the purpose of gaming those who were 
not to be conquered by ordinary favors. Let me hope, 
comte,” said the king, “ that you have come to ask me for 
something.” 

“ I will not conceal from your majesty,” replied the 
comte, “ that I am indeed come ’for that purpose.” 

“ That is well,” said the king, joyously. 

“ It is not for myself, sire.” 

“ So much the worse ; but, at least, I will do for your 
protege what you refuse to permit me to do for you.” 

“Tour majesty encourages me. I have come to speak 
on behalf of the Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
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“ It is tho same as if you spoke on your own behalf, 
comte.” 

“Not altogether so, sire. I am desirous of obtaining 
from your majesty that which I cannot ask for myself. 
The vicomte thinks of marrying.” 

“ He is still very young : but that does not matter. He 
is an eminently distinguished man : I will choose a wife 
for him.” 

“ He has already chosen one, sire, and only awaits your 
consent.” 

“ It is only a question, then, of signing tho marriage 
contract ?” Athos bowed. “ lias he chosen a wife whose 
fortune and position accord with your own anticipa- 
tions.” 

Athos hesitated for a* moment. “ His aflaanced wife is 
of good birth, but has no fortune.” 

“ That is a misfortune we can remedy.” 

“ You overwhelm me with gr.atituilo, sire ; but your 
majesty will permit me to offer a remark.” 

“ Do so, comte.” 

“ Your majesty seems to intimate an intention of giving 
a marriage-portion to this young lady.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I should regret, sire, if tho step I have taken towards 
your majesty should bo attended by this result.” 

“No false delicacy, comte ; what is the bride’s name?” 

“ Mademoiselle La Baume le Blanc do la Valli^re,” said 

Athos, coldly. 

“I seem to know that name,” said the king, as if reflect- 
ing; “there was a Marquis de la Vallifire.” 

“Yes, sire, it is his daughter.” . 

“ But he died, and his widow married again M. de St. 
Remy, I think, steward of the dowager madame’s house- 
hold.” 

“ Your Majesty is correctly informed.” 
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“ More than that, the young lady has lately become one 
of the princess’s maids of honor.” 

“Your majesty is better acquainted with her history 
than I am.” 

The king again reflected, and glancing at the comto’s 
anxious countenance, said: “The young lady does not 
seem to me to bo very pretty, comte.” 

“ I am not quite sure,” replied Athos. 

“ I have seen her, but she hardly struck mo as being 
so” 

“ She seems to be a good and modest girl, but has little 
beauty, sire.” 

“Beautiful fair hair, however.” 

“ I think so.” 

“ And her blue eyes are tolerably good.” 

“Yes, sire,” 

“With regard to beauty, then, the match is but an 
ordinary one. Now for the money side of the question.” 

“ Fifteen to twenty thousand francs dowry at the very 
outside, sire ; the lovers are disinterested enough ; for 
myself, I care little for money.” 

“ For superfluity, you mean ; but a needful amount is of 
importance. \Yith fifteen thousand francs, without landed 
property, a woman cannot live at court. We will make 
up the deflcionoy ; I will do it for De Bragelonne.” The 
king again remarked the coldness with which Athos re- 
ceived the remark. ‘ 

“Let us pass from the question of money to that of 
rank,” said Louis XIV. ; “ thd daughter of the Marquis 
dela Valli6re, that is well enough ; but there is that ex- 
cellent St. Remy, who somewhat damages the credit of the 
family ; and you, corate, are rather particular, I believe, 
about your own family.” 

“ Sire, I no longer hold to anything but my devotion to 
your majesty.” 
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The king again paused. “ A moment, comto. You have 
surprised me in no little degree from the beginning of your 
conversation. You came to ask me to autliorizo a mar- 
riage, and you seem greatly disturbed in having to make 
the request Nay, pardon me, comte, but I am rarely de- 
ceived, young as I am ; for while with some persons I place 
my friendship at the disposal of my understanding, with 
others I call my distrust to my aid, by which my discern- 
ment is increased. I repeat, that you do not prefer your 
request as though you wished it success.” 

“Well, sire, that is true.” 

“ I do not imderstand you, then ; refuse.” 

“ Nay, sire ; I love Do Dragelonne with my whole heart ; 
he is smitten with Mademoiselle do la Valli^ire, ho weaves 
dreams of bliss for the future ; I am not one who is willing 
to destroy the illusions of youth This marriage is objec- 
tionable to me, hut I implore your majesty to consent to 
it forthwith, and thus make Kaoul happy.” 

Tell me, comte, is she in love with him ? ” 

“ If your majesty requires me to speak candidly, I do 
not believe in Mademoiselle de la Valli6re’s affection; the 
delight at being at court, the honor of being in the service 
of Madame, counteract in her head whatever affection she 
may happen to have in her heart; it is a marriage similar 
to many others which already exist at court ; but De Brage- 
lonne ^hes it, and so let it be.” 

« And yet you do not resemble those easy-tempered 
fathers who volunteer as stepping-stones for their chil- 
dren,” said the king. 

“ I am determined enough against the viciously disposed, 
but not 80 against men of Upright character. Naoul is 
Buffering ; ho is in great distress of mind ; his disposition, 
tiaturally light and cheerful, has become gloomy and 
melancholy. I do not wish to deprive your majesty of 
the services he may be able to render.” 
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“ I understand you,” said the king ; “ and what is more, 
1 understand your heart, too, comte.” 

“ There is no occasion, therefore,” replied the comte, 
“ to tell your majesty that my object is to make these 
children, or rather Raoul, happy.” 

“ And I, too, as much as yourself, comte, wish to secure 
M. de Uragelonne’s happiness.” 

“ I only await your majesty’.s signature. Raoul will 
have the honor of presenting himself before your majesty 
to receive your consent.” 

“ You are mistaken, comte,” said the king, firmly ; “ I 
have just said that I desire to secure M. de Bragelonne’s 
happiness, and from the present moment, therefore, I op- 
pose his marriage.” 

“ But, sire,” exclaimed Athos, “ ^our majesty has prom- 
ised ! ” 

“ Not so, comte, I did not promise you, for it is opposed 
to my own views.” 

“ I appreciate your majesty’s considerate and generous 
intentions in my behalf; but I take the liberty of recall- 
ing to you that I undertook to approach you as an ambas- 
sador.” 

“ An ambassador, corate, frequently asks, but does not 
always obtain wliat he asks.” 

“ But, sire, it will be such a blow for De Bragelonne.” 

“ My hand shall deal the blow ; I will speak to the 
vicomte.” 

“ Love, sir, is overwhelming in its might.” 

“ Love can be resisted, comte.' I myself can assure you 
of that.” 

“ When one has the, soiil of a king, — ^your own, for in- 
stance, sire.” 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy on the subject. I have 
certain views ‘for De Bragelonne. I do not say that he 
shall not marry Mademoiselle de la Valliere, but I do not 
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wish him to marry so yonng ; I do not wish him to marry 
her until she has acquired a fortune ; and he, on his side, 
no less deserves favor, such as T wish to confer upon him. 
In a word, comte, I wish them to wait.” 

“ Yet once more, sire.” 

“ Comte, you told mo you came to request a favor.” 

“ Assuredly, sire.” 

“ Grant mo one, then, instead ; let us spe.ak no longer 
upon this matter. It is probable that, before long, war 
may be declared. I require men about me who are un- 
fettered. I should hesitate to send under fire a married 
man, or a father of a family. I should hesitate also, on 
Do Bragelonne’s account, to endow with a fortune, with- 
out some sound reason for it, a young girl, a perfect 
stranger ; such an act* would sow jealousy amongst my 
nobility.” Athos bowed, and remained silent. 

“Is that all you wished to ask me ? ” added Louis XI V. 

“Absolutely all, sire; and I take my leave of your 
majesty. Is it, however, necessary that I should inform 
Raoul?” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble and annoyance. Tell the 
vicomte that at my levee to-morrow morning I will speak 
to him. I shall expect you tliis evening, comte, to join 
my card-table.” 

“ I am in traveling-costume, sire.” 

“ A day will come, I hope, when you will leave me no 
more. Before long, comte, the monarchy will be estab- 
lished in such a manner as to enable me to offer a worthy 
hospitality to men of your merit.” 

“ Provided, sire, a monarch reigns grandly in the hearts 
of his subjects, the palace he inhabits matters little, since 
he is worshipped in a temple.” With these words Athos 
left the cabinet, and found De Bragelonne, who was 
awaiting him anxiously. ’ 

“ Well, monsieur? ” said the young man. 
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“ The king, Raoul, is intentioned towards us both ; 
not, perhaps, in the sense you suppose, but he is kind, and 
generously disposed to our house ” 

“ You have bad news to communicate to me, monsieur,” 
said the young man, turning very pale. 

“The king will himself inform you to-morrow morning 
that it is not bad news.” 

“The king has not signed, however?” 

“The king wishes himself to settle the terms of the 
contract, and he desires to make it so grand that he 
requires time for consideration. Throw the blame rather 
on your own impatience, than on the king’s good feeling 
towards you.” 

Raoul, in utter consternation, on account of his knowl- 
edge of the count’s frankness as well as his diplomacy, 
remained plunged in dull and gloomy stupor. 

“Will you not go with me to my lodgings?” said 
Athos. 

“ I beg your pardon, monsieur ; I will follow you,” he 
stammered out, following Athos down the staircase. 

“ Since I am here,” said Athos, suddenly, “ cannot I see 
M. d’Artagnan ! ” 

“ Shall I show you his apartments?” saidDe Bragelonne. 

“ Do so.” 

“ They are on the opposite staircase.” 

They altered their course, but on reaching the landing 
of the grand staircase, Raoul perceived a servant in the 
Comte de Guiche’s livery, who ran towards him as soon 
as he heard his voice. 

« What is it ? ” said Raoul. 

“ This note, monsieur. My master heard of your return 
and wrote to you without delay ; I have been looking for 
you for the last half-hour.” 

Raoul approached Athos as he unsealed the letter, say- 
ing, “ With your permission, monsieur.” 
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‘‘Certainly.” 

“ Dear Raoul,” wrote the Corate de Quiche, “ I have an 
affair in hand which requires irainediato attention; I 
know you have returned ; come to me as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Hardly had he finished reading it, when a servant in tho 
livery of the Duke of Buckingham, turning out of the 
gallery, recognized Raoul, and approached him respect- 
fully, saying, “ From his grace, monsieur.” 

“ Well, Raoul, as I see you are already as busy os a 
general of an army, I shall leave you, and will find M. 
d’Artagnan myself.” 

“ You will excuse me, I trust,” said Raoul. 

“Yes, yes, I excuse you ; adieu, Raoul; you will find 
me at my apartments until to-morrow; during the day I 
may set out for Blois, unless I have orders to the contrary.” 

“I shall present my respects to you to-morrow, 
monsieur.” 

As soon as Athos had left, Raoul opened Buckingham’s 
letter. 

“Monsieur de Bragelonne,” it ran, “You are, of all the 
Frenchmen I have known, the one with whom I am most 
pleased; I am about to put your friendship to the proof. 
I have received a certain message, written in very good 
French. As I am an Englishman, I am afraid of not 
comprehending it very clearly. The letter has a good 
name attached to it, and that is all I can tell you. Will 
you be good enough to come and see me ; for I am told 
you have arrived from Hlois. 

“Your devoted 

« Vnj-rEEs, Iluke of Buckingham.” 

“ 1 am going now to see your master,” said Raoul to De 
Guiche’s servant as he dismissed him ; ‘land I shall be 
with the Duke of Buckingham in an hour,” he added, 
dismissing with these words the duke’s messenger. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

SWORD-THRUSTS IN THE WATER. 

Raoul, on betaking himself to De Guiche, found him 
conversing with De Wardes andManicamp. De Wardes, 
since the affair of the barricade, had treated Raoul as a 
stranger ; they behaved as if they were not acquainted. 
As Raoul entered, De Guiche walked up to him ; and 
Raoul, as he grasped his friend’s hand, glanced rapidly at 
his two companions, hoping to be able to read on their 
faces what was passing in their minds. De Wardes was 
cold and impenetrable ; Manicamp seemed absorbed in the 
contemplation of some trimming to his dress. De Guiche 
led Raoul to an adjoining cabinet, and made him sit down, 
saying, “ How well you look ! ” 

“ That is singular,” replied Raoul, “ for I am far from 
being in good spirits.” 

“ It is your case, then, Raoul, as it is my own, —our love 
affairs do not progress.” 

“ So much the better, count, as far as you are concerned ; 
the worst news would be good news.” 

In that case do not distress yourself, for, not only am 
I very imhappy, but, what is more, I see others about me 
who are happy.” 

“ Really, I do not understand you,” replied Raoul ; 
“explain yourself.” 

“ You will soon learn. I have tried, but in vain, to over- 
come the feeling^ you saw dawn in me, increase and take 
entire possession of me. I have summoned all your 
advice and my own strength to my aid* 1 have well 
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weighed the unfortunate affair in which I have embarked; 
I have sounded its depths ; that it is an abyss, I am aware, 
hut it matters little, for I shall pursue my own course.” 

“This is madness, De Guiche! you cannot advance 
another step without risking your own ruin to-day, 
perhaps your life to-morrow.” 

“ Whatever may happen, I have done with reflections : 
listen.” 

“And you hope to succeed; you believe that Madame 
will love you ? ” 

“ Raoul, I believe nothing ; I hope, because hope exists 
in man and never abandons him till death.” 

“But, admitting that you obtain the happiness you 
covet, even then, you are more certainly lost than if you 
had failed in obtaining it.” 

“ I beseech you, Raoul, not to interrupt mo any more ; 
you could never convince me, for I tell you beforehand, I 
do not wish to be convinced ; I have gone so far I cannot 
recede ; I have suffered so much, deatli itself would be a 
boon. 1 no longer love to madness, Raoul, I am being 
engulfed by a whirlpool of jealousy.” 

Raoul struck his hands together with an expression 
resembling anger. “ Well ? ” said he. 

“ Well or ill, matters little. This is what I claim from 
you, my friend, my almost brother. During the last three 
days Madame has been living in a perfect intoxication of 
gayety. On the first day, I dared not look at her ; I 
hated her for not being as unhappy as myself. The next 
day I could not bear her^ut of my sight; and she, Raoul 
—at least I thought I remarked it— she looked at me, if 
not with pity, at least with gentleness. But between her 
looks and mine, a shadow intervened : another’s smile 
invited hers. Beside her horse another’s always gallops, 
which is not mine ; in her ear another’s •caressing voice, 
not mine, unceasingly vibrates. Raoul, for three days 
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past my brain has been on fire ; flame, not blood, oourses 
through my veins. That shadow must be driven away, 
that smile must be quenched; that voice must be silenced. 

“ You wish Monsieur’s death,” exclaimed Raoul. 

“ No, no, I am not jealous of the husband; I am jealous 
of the lover.” 

“ Of the lover?'' said Raoul. 

“ Have you not observed it, you who were formerly so 
keen-sighted ? " 

“ Are you jealous of the Duke of Buckingham ? ” 

“To the very death. ” 

“Again jealous?” 

“ This time the affair will be easy to arrange between 
us ; 1 have taken the initiative, and have sent him a letter.” 

“ It was you, then, who wrote to him ? ” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ I know it, because he told me so. Look at this ; ” and 
he handed De Quiche the letter he had recMved nearly at 
the same moment as his own. De Quiche read it eagerly, 
and said, “ He is a brave man, and more than that, a 
gallant man.” 

“ Most certainly the duke is a gallant man ; I need not 
ask if you wrote to him in a similar style.” 

“ He will show you my letter when you call on him on 
my behalf.” 

“ But that is almost out of the question.” 

“What is?” 

“ That I shall call on him for that purjwse.” 

“Why so?” 

“ The duke consults me as you do.” 

“ I suppose you will give me the preference ! Listen to 
me, Raoul, I wish you to tell his grace — ^it is a very 
simple matter— that to-day, to-morrow, the following day, 
or any other day he may choose, I will meet him at 
Vineexmes.” 
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** Reflect, De Guiche.” 

“ I thought I told you I have reflected.” 

“ The duke is a stranger here ; he is on a mission which 

renders his person inviolable Vincennes is close to 

the Bastile.” 

“ The consequences concern me.” 

“ But the motive for this meeting ? What motive do 
you wish mo to assign ? ” 

“ Be perfectly easy on that score, ho will not ask any. 
The duke must bo as sick of me as I am of him. I im- 
plore you, therefore, seek the duke, and if it is necessary 
to entreat him to accept ray offer, I will do so.” 

“ That is useless. The duke has already informed me 
that he wishes to speak to me. The duke is now play- 
ing cards with the kirfg. Let us both go there. I will 
draw him aside in the gallery ; you will remain aloof. 
Two words will be sufficient.” 

“ That is well arranged. I will take De Wardes to keep 
me in countenance.” 

“ WTiy not Manicamp ? De Wardes can join us at any 
time ; we can leave him here.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“He knows nothing?” 

“ Positively nothing . Y ou continue still on an unfriend- 
ly footing, then?” 

“Has he not told you anything? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“I do not like the man, and, as I never liked him, the 
result is, that I am on no worse terms with him to-day 
than I was yesterday.” 

“Let us go, then.” 

The four descended the stairs. De Quiche’s carriage was 
waiting at the door, and took them to the Palais-Royal. 
As they were ^ing along, Raoul was engaged in devising 
his scheme of actiem. The sole depositary of two secrets. 
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ho did not despair of concluding some arrangement be- 
tween the two parties. He knew the influence he exercised 
over Buckingham, and the ascendency he had acquired 
over De Guiche, and affairs did not look utterly hopeless. 
On their arrival in the gallery, dazzling with the blaze of 
light, where the most beautiful and illustrious women of 
the court moved to and fro, like stars in their own atmos- 
phere, Raoul could not prevent himself for a moment for- 
getting De Guiche in order to seek out Louise, who, amidst 
her companions, like a dove completely fascinated, gazed 
long and flxcdly upon the royal circle, which glittered 
with jewels and gold. All its members were standing, 
the king alone being seated. Raoul perceived Bucking- 
ham, who was standing a few paces from Monsieur, in a 
group of French and Englisli, who were admiring his aris- 
tocratic carriage and the incomparable magniffcence of 
his costume. Some of the older courtiers remembered 
having seen his father, but their recollections Avero not 
prejudicial to the son. 

Buckingham was conversing with Fouquet, who was 
talking with him aloud about Belle-Isle, “ I cannot speak 
to him at present,” said Raoul. 

“Wait, then, and choose your opportunity, but finish 

everything speedily. I am on thorns.” 

“ See, our deliverer approaches,” said Raoul, perceiving 
D’Artagnan, who, magnificently dressed in his new uni- 
form of captain of the musketeers, had just made his 
entry in the gallery ; and he advanced towards D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ The Comte de la F6re has been looking for you, cheva- 

lier,” said Raoul. 

“Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “ I have just left him.” 

“I thought you would have passed a portion, of the 

evening together.” 

“We have arranged to meet again.” 
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As he answered Raoul, his absent looks were directed 
on all sides, as if seeking some one in the crowd or looking 
for something in the room. Suddenly his gaze became 
fixed, like that of an eagle on its prey. Raoul followed 
the direction of his glance, and noticed that Do Guiche 
and D’Artagnan saluted each other, but he could not dis- 
tinguish at whom the captain’s inquiring and haughty 
glance was aimed. 

“ Chevalier,” said Raoul, “ there is no one here but 
yourself who can render me a service.” 

“What is it, my dear vicomte?” 

“ It is simply to go and interrupt the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, to whom I wish to say two words, and, as the 
duke is conversing with M. Bouquet, you imderstand that 
it would not do for nie’to throw myself into the middle of 
the conversation.” 

“Ah, ah, is M. Bouquet there?” inquired D’Artagnan. 

“ Do you not see him ? ” 

“Yes, now I do. But do you think I have a greater 
right than you have ? ” 

“ You are a more important personage.” 

“ Yes, you’re right; I am captain of the musketeers; I 
have had the post promised me so long, and have enjoyed 
it for so brief a period, tliat I am ahvay.s forgetting my 
dignity.” 

“ You will do mo this service, will you not?’* 

“ M. Bouquet — the deuce ! ” 

“ Are you not on good terms with him ? ” 

“ It is rather he who ihay not be on good terms with 
me; however, since it must bo done some day or an- 
other ” 

“ Stay ; I think he is looking at you ; or is it likely 
that it might be ” 

“ No, no ; don’t deceive yourself, it is indeed me for 
whom this honor is intended.” 
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“ The opportunity is a good one, then.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ Pray go.” 

« Well, I will,” 

De Guiche had not removed his eyes from Raoul, who 
made a sign to him that all was arranged. D’Artagnan 
walked straight up to the group, and civilly saluted M. 
Fouquet as well as the othcrn. 

“ Good evening, M. d’Artagnan ; we were speaking of 
Belle-Isle,” said Fouquet, with that usage of society, and 
that perfect knowledge of the language of looks, which 
require half a lifetime thoroughly to acquire, and which 
some persons, notwithstanding all their study, never 
attain. 

“ Of Belle-Isle-en-Mer ! Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan. “ It 
belongs to you, I believe, M. Fouquet?” 

“ M. Fouquet has just told me that he had presented it 
to the king,” said Buckingham. 

“ Do you know Belle-Isle, chevalier ? ” inquired Fou- 
quet. 

“ I have oiily been there once,” replied D’Artagnan, 
with readiness and good-humor. 

“ Did you remain there long?” 

“ Scarcely a day.” 

“ Did you see much of it while you were there ? ” 

“ All that could be seen in a day.” 

“ A great deal can be seen with observation as keen as 

yours,” said Fouquet ; at which D’Artagnan bowed. 

During this Raoul made a sign to Buckingham. “ M. 
Fouquet,” said Buckingham, “ I leave the captain with 
you, he is more learned than I am in bastions, scarps, 
and counter-scarps, and I will join one of my friends, who 
has just beckoned me.” Saying this, Buckingham dis- 
engaged himself from the group, and advanced towards 
Raoul, stopping for a moment at the table where the 
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queen-mother, the young queen, and the king wore jday- 
ing together. 

“ Now, liaoul,” said De Guiche, “ there he is ; bo firm 
and quick.” 

Buckingham, having made some complimentary re- 
mark to Madame, continued his way towards liaoul, who 
advanced to meet him, while De Guiche remained in his 
place, though he followed him with his eyes. I'he ma- 
neuver was so arranged that the young men met hi an open 
space which was left vacant, between the grouji of players 
and the gallery, where they walked, stopping now and 
then for the purpose of saying a few words to some of 
the graver courtiers who were walking there. .(Vt the 
moment when the two lines wore about to unite, they 
were broken by a third. It was Alonsicnr v/lio advanced 
toward the Duke of Buckingham. IMonsicur had his most 
engaging smile on his red and perfumed lips. 

“ My dear duke,” said he, with the most aifectioriate 
politeness; “is it really true what I have just been 
told?” 

Buckingham turned romid ; he had not noticed Mon- 
sieur approach, but had merely lu-ard his voice. lie 
started in spite of his command over himself, and a slight 
pallor overspread his face. “ Monseigneur,” he asked, 
“ what has been told you that surprises you so much?” 

“ That which throws me into despair, and will, in truth, 
be a real cause of mourning for the whole court.” 

“ Your highness is very kuid, for I perceive that you 
allude to my depai-ture.”* 

“ Precisely.” 

Guiche had overheard the conversation from whore he 
was standing, and started in his turn. “ Ilis departure,” 
he murmured. “ ^Yliat does ho say?” 

Philip continued with the same gracicnis air, “ I can 

easily conceive, monsieur, why the king of Great Britain 

VOL. II. — 22 
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recalls yon ; wo all know that King Charles IT., who ap- 
preciates true gentlemen, cannot dispense with you. 
But it cannot be supposed we can let you go without 
great regret ; and I beg you to receive the expression of 
iny own.” 

“ Believe me, monseigneur,” said the duke, “ that if I 
quit the court of Franco " 

“ Because you are recalled ; but, if you suppose the ex- 
pression of my own wish on the subject might possibly 
liavc any influence with the king, I will gladly volunteer 
to entreat his majesty ('harlcs II. to leave you with us a 
little while longer.” 

“ I am overwhelmed, monseigneur, by so much kind- 
ness,” replied Buckingham ; “ but I have received positive 
commands. My residence in France was limited ; I have 
prolonged it at the risk of displeasing my gracious sov- 
ereign. It is only this very day that I recollected 1 
ought to have set off four days ago.” 

“ Indeed,” said Monsieur. 

“ Yes ; but,” added Buckingham, raising his voice in 
such a manner that the princess could hear him, — “ but 
1 resemble that dweller in the Fast, who tunu'd mad, and 
remained so for several days, owing to a delightful dream 
that he had had, but who one day awoke, if not com- 
pletely cured, iir some respects rational at least. The 
court of France has its intoxicating properties, which are 
not unlike this dream, my lord ; hut at last I rvake and 
leave it. I shall be unable, therefore, to prolong my 
residence, as your highness has* so kindly invited me to 
do.” 

“When do you leave?” inquired Philip, with an cx- 
]>rossion full of inteiesi. 

“ 'i’o-morrow, monseigneui'. My earriages ba\e been 
ready for three <lays.” 

The Dug d’Orlcaus made a movement of the head, 
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which seemed to signify, “ Since you are determined, 
duke, there is nothing to be saici.” Buckingham returned 
the gesture, concealing under a smile a contraction of his 
heart ; and then Monsieur moved away in the same direc- 
tion by which he had approached. At the same moment, 
how^ever, Dc Guiche advanced from tlio opposite direction. 
Baoul feared that the impatient young man might pos- 
sibly make tbo proposition bimsc'lf, and hurried forward 
before him. 

“Xo, no, Ttaoul, all is u.seless now," said Guii^he, hold- 
ing both liis banils toward tln^ (bike, and leading him 
behuid a column. “ Forgive me, dnice, for what I wrote 
to you, T was mad ; gives me back my letter.” 

“ It is true,” said tlio duke, “ you cannot owe me a 
grudge any longer no\V.” 

“ Forgive me, duke; my friendship, my lasting friend- 
ship is yours.” 

“ There is certainly no reason why you shonhl bear mo 
any ill-will from the moment I leave her never to see her 
again.” 

Kaoul hoard these rvords, and comprehending th.at his 
presence was now useless between the two young men, 
who had now only fiaeiidly words to e.\(diangc, withdrew 
a few paces ; a movement w'hicli l)ronght him closer to 
T)e Wai’dcs, who was corn’crsing with the Chevalier de 
TiOrraine respecting the departure of Buckingham. “A 
strategic retreat,” said De Wardc.s. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Bccauso the dear duke saves a sword thrust hy it.” 
-At which reply both laughed. 

Ihionl, indignant, Inriifd roiiii;! fidwningly, fliislu'd 
;m<l ]ii.< lipt-uilini; \\itli 'Tlu* 

iilier do Lorraine turned on his heel, but Dc VVkirdes re- 
mained and tvaited. * 

“ You will not break younself of the habit,” said Raoul 
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his visitors with all the courtesy he was capable of ; he pre- 
served his unmoved and unconcerned look. All the per- 
sona present were men of distinction, occupyinj? posts of 
honor and credit at the court. After he had apologized to 
each of them for any inconvenience he might have put 
them to, he turned towards De Wardes, who, in spite of 
his customary self-command, could not prevent his face 
betraying some surprise mingled with not a little uneasi- 
ness. 

“Now, monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, “ since we are no 
longer within the jirecincts of the king’s iialace, and 
since we can speak out without failing in respect to pro- 
priety, I will inform you why I have taken the liberty to 
request you to visit me here, and why I liave invited these 
gentlemen to be present at the same time. My friend, the 
Comte de la F6re has acquainted me with the injurious 
reports you are spreading about myself. You have stated 
that you regard me as your mortal enemy, because 1 was, 
BO you affirm, that of your father.” 

“ Perfectly true, monsieur, I have said so,” replied De 
Wardes, whose pallid face became slightly tinged with 
color. 

“ You accuse me, therefore, of a crime, or a fault, or of 
some mean and cowardly act. Have the goodness to 
state your charge against me in precise terms.” 

“ In the presence of witnesses ? ” 

“ Most certainly in the presence of witnesses ; and you 
see I have selected them as being experienced in affairs 
of honor.” “ 

“ You do not appreciate my delicacy, monsieur. I have 
accused you, it is true 5 but I have kept the nature of the 
accusation a perfect secret. I entered into no details; 
but have rested satisfied by expressing my hatred in the 
presence of those on whom a duty was almost imposed 
to acquaint you with it. You have not taken the dia- 
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creetness I have shown into consideration, although you 
were interested in remaining silent, I can hardly recog- 
nize your habitual prudence in that, jM. d’Artagnan.” 

D’Artaguan, who was (piiotly biting the corner of liis 
mustache, said, “ I have already hud the honor to beg you 
to state the particulars of the grievances you say you have 
against me.” 

“ Aloud ? ” 

“ Certainly, aloud.” 

“ In that case, I will speak.” 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, bowing; “ we aro 
all listening to you.” 

“Well, monsieur, it is not a question of a personal in- 
jury towards myself, but one towards my father.” 

“That you have already stated.” 

“Yes; but there are certain subjects which are only 
approached with hesitation.” 

“ If that hesitation, in your case, really does exist, I 
entreat you to overcome it.” 

“Even if it refer to a disgraceful action?” 

“ Yes ; in every and any case.” 

Those who were present at this scene had, at first, looked 
at each other with a good deal of uneasiness. They were 
reassured, however, when they saw that D’vVrtngnau mani- 
fested no emotion whatever. 

De Wardes still maintained the same unbroken silence. 
“ Speak, monsieur,” said the musketeer; “ you see you aro 
keeping us waiting.” 

“ Listen, then : — My father loved a lady of noble birth, 
and this lady loved my father,” D’Artagnan and Athos 
exchanged looks. De Wardes continued: “M. d’Arta- 
gnan found some letters wliich indicated a rendezvous, sub- 
stituted himself, under disguise, for the ppson who was 
expected, and took advantage of the darkness.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” said D’Artagnan. 
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A slight murmur was heard from those present. “ Yes, 

I was guilty of that dishonorable action. You should 
have added, monsieur, since you are so impartial, that, at 
the period when the circumstance which you have just 
related, happened, I was not one-and-twenty years of 
age.” 

‘‘ Such an action is not the less shameful on that ac- 
count,” said De Wardes ; ‘‘and it is quite sufficient for a 
gentleman to have attained the age of reason, to avoid 
committing an act of indelicacy.” 

A renewed murmur was heard, but this time of aston- 
ishment, and almost of doubt. 

“ It was a most shameful deception, I admit,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “and I have not waited for M. de Wardes’ re- 
proaches to reproach myself for it,' and very bitterly, too. 
Age has, however, made mo more reasonable, and, above 
all, more upright ; and this injury has been atoned for by 
a long and lasting regret. But I appeal to you, gentle- 
men ; this affair toolc place in 1626, at a period, happily 
for yourselves, known to you by tradition only, at a period 
when love was not over scrupulous, when consciences did 
not distill, as in the present day, poison and bitterness. 
We were young soldiers, always fighting, or being at- 
tacked, our swords always in our hands, or at least 
ready to bo drawn from their sheaths. Death then al- 
ways stared us in the face, war hardened us, and the car- 
dinal pressed us sorely. I have repented of it, and more 
than that — I still repent it, M. de Wardes.” 

“ I can well understand that,’ monsieur, for the action 
itself needed repentance ; hut you were not the less the 
cause of that lady’s disgrace. She of whom you have bcefl 
speaking, covered with shame, borne down by the affront 
you brought upon her, fied, quitted France, and no one 
ever knew what became of her.” 

“ Stay,” said the Comte de la F^re, stretching his hand 
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towards De Wardcs, with a peculiar smile upon his face, 
“ you are mistaken ; she was seen : and there are persona 
even now present, who, having often heard her spoken of, 
will easily recognize her by the description T am about to 
give. She was about five-and-twenty years of ago, slender 
in form, of a pale complexion, and fair-haired ; she was 
married in England.” 

“ Married ? ” exclaimed De Wardes. 

“ So, you were not aware she was married ? Yon see we 
are far better informed than yourself. Do you happen to 
know she was usually styled ‘ iMy Tjady,’ without the addi- 
tion of any name to tliat description?” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“ Good heavens I ” murmured Buckingham. 

“Very well, monsiehr. That woman, who came from 
England, returned to England after having thrice attempt- 
ed M. d’Ai-tagnan’s life. That was but just, you will say, 
since M. d’Artagnan had insulted her. But that wliich 
was not just was, that, when in England, this woman, 
by her seductions, completely enslaved a young man in 
the service of laOrd de Winter, by name I'olton. You 
change color, my lord,” said Athos turning to the Duke 
of Buckingham, “ and your eyes kindle with anger and 
sorrow. Let your grace finish the recital, then, and tell 
M. de Wardes who this woman w as who i>laced the knife 
in the hand of your father’s murderer.” 

A cry escaped from the lips of all present. The young 
duke passed his handkerchief across his forehead, which 
was covered with perspiration. A dead silence ensued 
among the spectators. 

« “ You see, M. de Wardes,” saic^ D’Artagnan, whom this 
recital had impressed more and more, as his own recol- 
lection revived as Athos spoke, “ you see that my crime 
did not cause the destruction of any one’f/ soul, and that 
the soul in question may fairly bo considered to have 
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been altogether lost before my regret. It is, however, an 
act of conscience on my i^art. Now this matter is settled, 
therefore, it remains for me to ask, with the greatest hu- 
mility, your forgiveness for this shameless action, as 
most certainly I should have asked it of your father, if he 
were still alive, and if I had met him after my return 
to France, subsequent to the death of King Charles I.” 

“That is too much, M d’Artagnan,” exclaimed many 
voices, with animation. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said the captain. “ And now, M. de 
Wardes, I hope all is finished between us, and that you 
will have no further occasion to speak ill of me again. 
Do you consider it completely settled ? ” 

De Wardes bowed, and muttered to himself marticu- 
lately. 

“ I trust also,” said D’Artagnan, approaching the young 
man closely, “ that you will no longer speak ill of any one, 
as it seems yo\i have the unfortunate habit of doing ; for 
a man so puritanically conscientious as you are, who can 
reproach an old soldier for a youthful freak five-and- 
thirty years after it happened, will allow me to ask 
whether you, who advocate such excessive purity of con- 
science, will undertake on your side to do nothing con- 
trary either to conscience or the principle of honor. And 
now, listen attentively to what I am gomg to say, M. de 
Wardes, in conclusion. Take care that no tale, with 
which your name may be associated, reaches my ear.” 

“ Monsieur,” said De Wardes, “ it is useless threaten- 
ing to no purpose.” 

“ I have not yet finished, M. de Wardes ; and you must 
listen to me still further.” The circle of listeners, fulf 
of eager curiosity, drew closer. “ You spoke just now of 
the honor of a woman, and of the honor of your father. 
We were glad to hear you speak in that manner; for it is 
to think that such a sentiment of delicacy and 
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rectitude, and which did not exist, it seems, in our minds, 

, lives in our children ; and it is delightful too, to sec a 
young man, at an age when men from habit become the 
destroyers of the honor of women, respect and defend it.” 

De Wardesbit his lips and clenched his hands, evidently 
much disturbed to learn how this discourse, the com- 
mencement of which was announced in so threatening a 
manner, would terminate. 

“ IIow did it happen, then, that you allowed yourself 
to say to M. Bragelonne that he did not know who his 
mother was ? ” 

Raoul’s eye flashed, as, darting forwsird, he exclaimed, 
— “ Chevalier, this is a personal alfair of my own ! ” 
At which exclamation, a smile, full of malice, passed 
across De Wardes’ face. 

D’Artagnan put Raoul aside, saying,— “ Do not inter- 
rupt me, yoimg man.” And looking at De Wardes in an 
authoritative manner, he continued: — “I am now deal- 
ing with a matter which cannot bo settled by means of 
the sword. I discuss it before men of honor, all of whom 
have more than once had their swortls in ibejir hands in 
affairs of honor. I selected them expressly. These 
gentlemen well know that every secret for which men 
fight ceases to be a secret. I again put my question to If. 
de Wardes. What was the subject of conversation when 
you offended this young man, in offending his father and 
mother at the same time?” 

“ It seems to me,” returned De Wardes, “ that liberty 
of speech is allowed, fThen it is supported by every 
means which a man of courage has at his disposal.” 

“ Tell me what the means are by which a man of cour- 
age can sustain a slanderous expression.” 

“ The sword.” 

« You fail, not only in logic, in your argument, but in 
religion and honor. You expose the lives of many others, 
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•without referring to your own, which seems to be full of 
hazard. Besides, fashions pass away, monsieur, and the 
fashion of dueling has passed away, without referring in 
any way to tho edicts of his majesty which forbid it. 
Therefore, in order to be consistent with your own chiv- 
alrous notions, you -will at once apologize to M. de Brage- 
lonne ; you will tell him how much you regret having 
8i>oken so lightly, and that the nobility and purity of his 
race are inscribed, notin his heart alone, but still more, in 
every action of his life. You will do and say this, M. de 
Wardes, as I, an old officer, did and said just now to 
your boy’s mustache.” 

“ And if I refuse ? ” inquired De "Wardes. 

“ In that case the result will be ” 

“ That which you think you will prevent,” said De 
Wardes, laughing ; “ the result will be that your concilia- 
tory address wUl end in a violation of the king’s prohi- 
bition.” 

“Not so,” said the captain, “you are quite mistaken.” 

“What will be the restilt, then?” 

“ The result will be, that I shall go to the king, with 
whom I am on tolerably good terms, to whom T have been 
happy enough to render certain services, dating from a 
period when you were not born, and who, at my request, 
has just sent me an order in blank for M. Baisemeaux de 
Montlezun, governor of the Dastile ; and I shall say to 
tl’.e king, — ‘ Sire, a man has in a most cowardly way in- 
sulted M. de Bragelonne by insulting his mother; I 
have •written this man’s name upon the lettre de cachet 
which your majesty has been kind enough to give me, so 
that M. De Wardes is in the Bastile for three years.’ ” 
And D’Artagnan, drawing the order signed by the king 
from his pocket, held it towards De Wardes. 

Remarking that the young man was not quite con- 
evinced, and received tho warning as an idle threat, he 
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shrugged his shoulders, and walked leiiiurely towards the 
table, upon which lay a writing-case and a pen, the length 
Oi. \yhich would have terrified the topographical Porthos. 
Bo Wardes then saw that nothing could well bo more 
seriously intended than the tlireat in question, for the 
Bastile, even at that period, was alrciuiy held in dread. 
He advanced a step towards Itaoul, and, in an almost un- 
intelligible voice, said, — “I offer my apologies m tho 
terras which M. d’Artagnan just now dictated, and which 
I am forced to make to you.” 

“ One moment, monsieur,” said tho musketeer, with 
the greatest tranquillity, “ you mistake tho terms of tlio 
apology. I did not say, ‘and which I am forced to 
make;’ I said, ‘and which my conscience induces me to 
make.’ This latter erc^iression, believe me, is bettor than 
the former; and it will 1)0 far preferable, since it w'ill bo 
tho most truthful expression of your own sentiments.” 

“I subscribe to it,” said l)e Wardes; “but submit, 
gentlemen, that a thrust of a sword through the body, as 
was the custom formerly, was far better than tyranny 
like this.” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Buckingham; “for the sword 
thrust, when received, was no indication that a particular 
person was right or wrong; it only showed that he was 
more or less skillful in the uso of tho weapon.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” exclaimed De Wardes. 

“ There now,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “you are going 
to say something very nide, and I am rendering you a 
service by stopping you in time.” 

“ Is that all, monsieur ? ” inquired De Wardes. 

“Absolutely everything,” replied D’Artagnan; “and 
these gentlemen, as well as myself, are quite satisfied 
with you.” 

“Believe me, monsieur, that your reccfhciliationB are 

not succcssfuL” 
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« In what way ? ” 

“Because, as we arc now about to separate, I would 
wager that M. cle Bragelonne and myself are greater ene- 
mies than ever.” 

“You are deceived, monsieur, as far as I am con- 
cerned,” returned llaoul ; “ for I do not retain the slight- 
est animosity in my heart against you.” 

This last blow overwhelmed J3c Wardes. Ho cast his 
eyes around him like a man bewildered. D’Artagnan 
saluted most courteously the gentlemen who had been 
X)rescnt at the exx^lanutiou ; anti every one, on leaving the 
room, shook hands with him; but not one hand was held 
out towards l)e Wardes. “Oh!” exclaimed the young 
man, abandoning himself to the rage wliich consumed 
him, “ can I not find some one bn whom to wreak my 
vengeance ? ” 

“ You can, monsieur, for I am here,” whispered a voice 
full of menace in his car. 

De Wardes turned round, and saw the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who, having probably remained behind with that 
intention, had just axu>roaclied him. “You, monsieur?” 
exclaimed De Wardes. 

“ Yes, I ! I am no subject of the king of France ; I am 
not going to remain on the territory, since I am about 
setting off for lilngland. I have accumulated in my heart 
such a mass of despair and rage, that I, too, like yourself, 
need to revenge myself upon some one. I approve ]\I. 
d’Artagnaifs principles i)rofoun(lly, but I am not bound 
to apply them to you. I am an Englishman, and, in my 
turn, I pro])ose to you whnt you proposed to others to no 

purpose. Sinc('. you, flun’cforc. ;irc S(^ tt'iiiUly inceiKcd, 
take me as a rt'nuMly. lu thirty-four lioui-s’ lime 1 shall 
he at Calais. Come ^\ith me; the journey will appear 
shorter if together, than if alone. We will fight, when 
we get there, upon tlio sands which are covered by tlie 
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rising tide, and which form part of the French territory 
during six hours of the day, but belong to the territory 
of Heaven during the other six.” 

“I accept willingly,” said Be Wardes. 

“ I assure you,” said the duke, “ that if you kill me, you 
will be rendering me an infinite service.” 

“ I will do my utmost to make myself agreeable to you, 
duke,” said De Wai’des. 

“ It is agreed, then, that I earry you off with me ?” 

“ I shall be at yimr commands. I ikhmUmI some I'cal 
danger and some mortal risk to rnn, to tranqnilize mt;.” 

“ In that case, I think you have met wnh wliat you arc 
looking for. Farewell, ]\I. de Wardes ; to-morrow morn- 
ing, my valet will tell you the exact hour of our departure ; 
we can travel together dike two exeellent friends. I gen- 
erally travel as fast as I can. Adieu.” 

Buckingham saluted De Wardes, and returned towards 
the king’s apartments : De Wardes, irritated beyond 
measure, left the Palais-Boyal, and hurrii'd through the 
streets homeward to the house where he lodged. 


CHAPTER XL. 

BAISEMEAUX BE MONTLEZUX. 

After the austere lesson administered to De Wardes, 
Athos and D’Artagnan together descended the staircase 
which led to the courtyard of the Palais-Royal. “ ’i'ou 
perceive,” said Athos to TfArtagnan, tliat Raoul can- 
not, sooner or lator, .avoid a with Dt; Wai-dt-s, for 

De Wardes is as brave as he is vi<-ious and tvicked.” 

“I, know such fellows well,” replied D’fVi-tagnan : “I 
bad an affair with the father. I assure you that, although 
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at that time I had good muscles and a sort of broto cour- 
age — I assure you that the father did me some mischief. 
But you should have seen how I fought it out with him. 
Ah, Athos, such encounters never take place in these 
times 1 I had a hand which could never remain at rest, 
a hand like quicksilver,— you knew its quality, for you 
have seen me at work. My sword was no longer a piece 
of steel ; it was a serpent that assumed every form and 
every length, seeking where it might thrust its head ; in 
other words, where it might fix its bite. I advanced half 
a dozen paces, then three, and then, body to body, I pressed 
my antagonist closely, then I darted back again ten paces. 
No human power could resist that ferocious ardor. Well, 
De Wardes, the father, with the bravery of his race, with 
his dogged courage, occupied a good deal of my time ; and 
my fingers, at the end of the engagement, were, I well 
remember, tired enough.” 

« It is, tlien, as I said,” resumed Athos, “ the son will 
always be lookmg out for Raoul, and will end by meet- 
ing him ; and Raoul can easily be found when he is sought 
for.” 

“Agreed; but Raoul calculates well; he bears no grudge 
against De Wardes,— ho has said so; he will wait until 
ho is provoked, and in that case his position is a good 
one. The king will not be able to get out of temper about 
the matter; besides we shall know how to pacify his 
majesty. But why so full of these fears and anxieties ? 
you don’t easily get alarmed.” 

“ I will tell you what makes ,me anxious : Raoul is to 
see the king to-morrow, when his majesty will inform 
him of his wishes respecting a certain marriage. Raoul, 
loving as he does, will get out of temper, and once in on 
angry mood, if he were to meet De Wardes, the shell would 
explode.” ^ 

“ We will prevent the explosion.” 
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“ Kot I,” said Athos, “ for I mu6t return to Blois. All 
this gilded elegance of the court, all tliese intrigues, sicken 
nte. I am no longer a young man who can make terms 
with the meannesses of the day. I have read in the Great 
Book many things too beautiful ami too comprehensive, 
to longer take any interest in the trilling phrases which 
these men whisper among themselves when they wish to 
deceive others. In one word, I am weary of Paris wherever 
and whenever you are not with me ; and as 1 cannot have 
you with me always, I wish to return to lUois.” 

“ How wrong you are, Athos ; how you gainsay your 
origin and the destiny of your noble nature. Men of your 
stamp are created to continue, to the very last moment, 
in full posses-sion of their great faculties. I^wk at my 
sword, a Spanish blacle, the oiuj I woro at Rochelle ; it 
served me for thirty years without fail ; one day in the 
winter it fell upon the marble floor on the Lotivre and was 
broken. I had a hunting knife made of it which will last 
a hundred years yet. You, Athos, with your loyalty, 
your frankness, your cool courage, and your sound inform- 
ation, are ttie very man kings need to warn and direct 
them. Remain here ; Monsieur Fompiet will not last 
as long as my Spanish blade.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Athos, smiling, “ that my friend 
D’Artagnan, who, after having rai.sed mo to the skies, 
making me an object of worship, easts me down from the 
top of Olympus, and hurls me to the ground ? I have 
more exalted ambition^ D’Artagnan. To be a minister — 
to be a slave, never! ^Vra I not still greater? I am 
nothing. I remember having beard you occasionally call 
me ‘ the great Athos ; ’ I defy you, therefore, if I were 
minister, to continue to bestow tliat title upon me. No^ 
no ; I do not yield myself in this mamier.” 

“ will not spiKik of it any more, th^sn renounce 
everything, even the brotherly feeling which unites us.” 

VOL. II. — 23 
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“ It is almost cruel what you say.” 

D’Artagnan pressed Athos’s hand warmly. “No, no; 
renounce everything without fear. Raoul can get on 
without you. I am at Paris.” 

“ In that case I shall return to Blois. We will take 
leave of each other to-night ; to-morrow at daybreak I 
shall be on my horse again.” 

“ You cannot return to your hotel alone; why did yon 
not bring Grimaud with you ? ” 

“ Grimaud takes his rest now ; he goes to bed early, for 
my poor tdd servant gets easily fatigued. He came from 

Blois with me, and I compelled him to remain within 
.doors ; for if, in retracing the forty leagues which sepa- 
rate us from Blois, he needed to draw breath even, he 
would die without a murmur. But I don’t want to lose 
Grimaud.” 

“ You shall have one of my musketeers to carry a torch 
for you. some one there,” called out D’Artagnan, 

leaning over the gilded balustrade — the heads of seven or 
eight musketeers appeared — “ I wish some gentleman who 
is so disposed, to escort the Comte do la F^re,” cried 
D’Artagnan. 

“Thank you for your readiness, gentlemen,” said Athos; 
“ I regret to have occasion to trouble you in this manner.” 

“ I would willingly escort the Comte de la F6re,” said 
some one, “ if I had not to speak to Monsieur D’Arta- 
gnan.” 

“Who is that?” said D’Artagnan, looking into the 
darkness. 

“ I, Monsieur D’Artagnan.” 

“Heaven forgive me, if that is not Monsieur Baise- 
meaux’s voice.” 

“ It is, monsieur.” 

“ What are you doing in the courtyard, my dear paise- 
meaux ? ” 
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“ I am waiting your orders, my dear Monsieur D’Arta- 
gnan.” 

“ Wretch that I am,” thought D’Artagnan ; “ true, you 
have been told, I suppose, that some one was to bo 
arrested, and have come yourself, instead of sending an 
officer?” 

“ I came because I had occasion to speak to you,” 

“ You did not send to me ? ” 

I waited until you were disengaged,” said Monsieur 
Baisemeaux, timidly. 

“I leave you, D’Artagnan,” said Athos. 

“Not before I have presented Monsieur Baisemeaux de 
Montlezun, the governor of the Bastilc.” 

Baisemeaux and Athos saluted each otlior. 

“ Surely you must know each other,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I have an indistinct recollection of Monsieur Baise- 
meaux,” said Athos. 

“You remember, my dear Baisemeaux, the king’s 
guardsman with whom we used formerly to have such 
delightful meetings in the cardinal’s time.” 

“Perfectly,” said Athos, taking leave of him with affa- 
bility. 

“ Monsieur le Comte de la Fdre, whose de guerre 
was Athos,” whispered D’Artagnan to Baisemeaux. 

“ Yes, yes, a brave man, one of the celebrated four.” 

“ Precisely so. But, my dear Baisemeaux, shall we talk 
now?” 

“If you please?” 

“ In the first place, aa for the orders — there are none. 
The kin g does not intend to arrest the person in question.” 

<‘So much the worse,” said Baisemeaux with a sigh. 

“ What do you mean by so mucli the worse ? ” exclaimed 
B’Aiiagnan, laughing. 

“No doubt of it,” returned the governor, my prisoners 

are my income.” 
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“ I beg your partlon, t did ndt see it in that light.’* 

“ And so there are no orders,” repeated BaisemeauX With 
a sigh. “ What an admirable situation yours Is, captain,” 
he continued, after a pause, “ oaptaiU-lieutenant of the 
musketeers.” 

“ Oh, it is good enoxigh ; but I don’t see why you should 
envy me ; you, governor of the Bastile, the first castle in 
France.” 

“ I am well aware of that,” said Baiseraeaux, in a Sorrow- 
ful tone of voice.” 

“ Y ou say that like a man confessing his sins. I would 
willingly exchange my profits for yours.” 

“ Don’t speak of profits to me if you wish to save me 
the bitterest anguish of mind.” 

“Why do you kK)k first on one side and thqn on the 
other, as if you were afraid of being arrested yourself, you 
whose business it is to arrest others?” 

“ I was looking to sec Whether any one could see or 
listen to us ; it would be safer to confer more in private, 
if you would grant me such a faVor.” 

“ Baisemeanx, you seem to forget we are acquaintances 
of five and thirty years standing. Don’t assume such 
Sanctified airs ; make yourself quite comfortable ; I don’t 
eat governors of the Bastile tcaw.” 

“ Heaven be praised ! 

“Opme into the courtyard with hie; it’s a beautiful 
moonlight night; we will walk up and down, arm in arm, 
under the trees, while you tell me your pitiful tale.” He 
drew the doleful governor into the courtyard, t6ok him 
by the arm as he had said, and, in his rdUgh, goed-htunored 
way, cried : — “ Out With it, rattle away, Baisemeaux ; what 
have you got to say 

“ It’s a long story.” 

“You prefer' your own lamentatloUs, then ; my opitiioa 
is, it will be longer than ever. I’ll wager you are 
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mskins ftfty thousand, francs out of your pigeons in tUe 
Bastile.” 

Would to heaven that were the case, M. D’Artagnan.” 

“ You surprise me, Baiseineaux ; just look at you, acting 
the anchorite. I should like to show you your face in a 
glass, and you would see how plump and florid-looking 
you are, as fat and round as a cheese, with eyes like lighted 
coals ; and if it were not for that ugly wrinkle you try to 
cultivate on your forehead, you would hardly look fifty 
years old, and you are sixty, if I am not mistaken.” 

“ AU quite true.” 

“ Of course I knew it was true, as true as the fifty 
thousand francs profit you make;” at which remark 
Baisemeaux stamped on the ground.” 

“ Well, well,” said. P’Artagnan. « I will add up your 
accounts for you: you were captain of M. Mazarin’s 
guards ; and 12,000 francs a year would in twelve years 
amount to 140,000 francs.” 

“ Twelve thousand francs 1 Are you mad ! ” cried Baise- 
meaux; “the old miser gave me no more than 6,000, and 
the expenses of the post amounted to 6,.')00 francs. M. 
Colbert, who deducted the other 0,000 francs, conde- 
scended to allow me to take fifty pistoles as a gratification ; 
so that, if it were not for my little estate at Montlezun, 
which brings me in 12,000 francs a year, I could not have 
met my engagements.” 

“ Well, then, how about the 50,000 franca from the Bas- 
tile ? There, I trust, you are boanled and lodged, and get 
your 6,000 francs salary besides.” 

“Admitted!” 

“Whether the year be good or bad, there are fifty priri- 
ooers, who, on an average, bring’you “i » thousand francs 
a year each.” 

“Idon’t donyit” 

« Well, there is at once an income of 50,000 francs ; you 
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have held the post three years, and must have receivediu 
that time 160,000 francs.” 

“You forget one circumstance, dear M. D’Artagnan.” 

“What is that?” 

“ That while you received your appointment as captain 
from the king himself, I received mine as governor from 
Messrs. Tremblay and TiOuvi6re.” 

“ Ciuite right, and Tremblay was not a man to let you 
have the post for nothing.” 

“Nor Louvidre either : the result was, that I gave 
76,000 francs to Tremblay as liis share.” 

“ Very agreeable that ! and to Louvi6re ? ” 

“ The very same.” 

“Money down?” 

“ No : that would have been impossible. The king did 
not wish, or rather M. Mazarin did not wish, to have the 
appearance of removing those two gentlemen, who had 
sprung from the barricades ; he permitted them, therefore to 
make certain extravagant conditions for their retire- 
ment.” 

“ What were those conditions ? ” 

“ Tremble . . . three years’ income for the good-will.” 

“The deuce! so that the 150,000 francs have passed 
into their hands.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“And beyond that?” 

“A sum of 150,000 francs, or 15,000 pistoles, whichever 
you please, in three payments.” 

“ Exorbitant.” 

“Yes, but that is not all.” 

“What besides ?” 

“ In default of the fulfillment by me of any one of those 
oonditions, those gentlemen enter upon their functions 
again. The king has been induced to sign that” 

“ It is monstrous, incredible t ** 
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« Such is the fact, however.” 

“ I do indeed pity you, Baiseraeaux, But why, in the 
name of fortune, did M. Mazarin grant you this pretended 
favor? It would have been far better to have refused 
you altogether.” 

“ Certainly, but he was strongly persuaded to do so by 
my protector.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ One of your own friends, indeed ; M. d’lTerblay.” 

“ M. d’lTerlday ! Aramis ! ” 

“ Just so ; he has been very kind towards mo.” 

“Kind 1 to make you enter into such a bargain.” 

“ Listen ! I wished to leave the cardinal’s service. M, 
d’Herblay spoke on my behalf to Louvicre and Tremblay 
— they objected ; I wished to have the appointment very 
much, for I knew what it could be made to produce ; in 
my distress I confided in M. d’Herblay, and he offered to 
become ray surety for the different payments.” 

“ You astound me ! Aramis become your surety ? ” 

“Like a man of honor; he procured tlie signature; 
Tremblay and Louvif're resigned their api^oiiitinents ; I 
have paid every year 25,000 francs to these two gentle- 
men ; on the Slst of May, every year, M. d’Herblay him- 
self comes to the Bastile, and brings me 5,000 pistoles to 

distribute between my crocodiles.” 

“ You owe Aramis 150,000 francs, then ? ” 

“ That is the very thing which is the cause of my despair, 
for I only owe him 100,000.” * 

“ I don’t quite understand you.” 

“ He came and settled with the vampires only two 
years. To-day, however, is the 31 st of May, and he has 
not been yet, and to-morrow, at midday, the payment 
falls due; if, therefore, I don’t pay to-morrow, those 
gentlemen can, by the terms of the contra^, break off the 
^rgain ; I shall be stripped of everything ; I shall havr 
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worked for throe years, and given 260,000 franoB for noth* 
ing, absolutely for nothing at all, dear M. d’Artagnan.” 

This is very strange,” murmui'ed D’Artagnan. 

“ You can now imagine that I may woll have wrinkles 
on my forehead ; can you not ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” 

“ And you can imagine, too, that notwithstanding I 
may he as round as a cheese, with a complexion like an 
apple, and my eyes like coals on fire, I may almost be 
afraid that I shall not have a o-heese or an apple left me to 
eat, and that my eyes will bo left mo only to weep with.” 

“ It is really a very grievous affair.” 

“ I have come to you, M. d’Artagnan, for you are the 
only man who can get me out of my trouble.” 

“ In what way ? ” * 

“You are acquainted with the Abb6 d’Herblay, and 
you know that he is a somewhat mysterious gentleman.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you can, perhaps, give me the address of his 
presbytery, for I have been to Moisyde-Soc, and he is no 
longer there.” 

“I should think not, indeed. He is Bishop of Vannes.” 

“ What I V aniies in Bretagne ? ” 

“Yes.” 

The little man began to tear his hair. Baying, “ How 
can T get to Vannes from hero by midday to-morrow. I 
am a lost man.” 

“ Y onr despair quite distresses me.” 

“Vannes, Vannes,” cried Baisemeaux. 

“But, listen; a bishop is not always a resident. M. 
d’Herblay may not possibly be so far away as you fear.” 

“ Pray, tell me his address.” 

“ I really don’t know it.” 

“In that oaa&, I am lost. 'I will go and throw myself 
at the king’s feet.” 
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« But, Baiaemeaux, I can hardly believe what you tell 
rue? besidep, since the Bastile is capable of producing 

50.000 francs a year, why have you not tried to screw 

100.000 out of it V ” 

“ Because I am ivn honest man, M. d’Artagnan, and 
because my prisoners are fed like ambassadors.” 

“Well, you’re in a fair way to get out of your difficul- 
ties ; give yourself a good attack of indigestion with your 
excellent living, and put yourself out of the way between 
this and midday to-morrow.” 

“ IIow can you be liard-hearted enough to laugh ? ” 

“Nay, you really afflict me. Come, Baisemeaux, if you 
can pledge me your word of honor, do so, that you will 
not open your lips to any one about what I am going to 
say to you.” • 

“ Never, never ! ” 

“ You wish to put your hand on Aramis? ” 

** At any cost ! ” 

“ Well, go and see where M. Fouquet is.” 

“ Why, what connection can there be ” 

« How stupid you are ! Don’t you know that Vannea is 
in the diocese of Belle-Isle, or Belle-Isle in the diocese of 
Vannes? Belle-Isle belongs to M. Fouquet, and M. Fou- 
quet nominated M. d’Herblay to that bishopric I ” 

“ I see, I see ; you restore me to life again.” 

« So much the better. Go and tell M. Fouquet very 
simply that you wish to speak to M. d’Herblay.” 

« Of course, of course,” exclaimed Baisemeaux, delight- 
edly. . 

“But,” said D’Artagnan, checking him by a severe 
look, “ your word of honor?” 

“ I give you my sacred word of honor,” replied the 
little roan, about to set off running. 

“Where are you going?” 

“ To M. Fouftuet’s house” 
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“It is useless doing that; M. Fouquet is playing at 
cards with the king. All you can do is to pay M. Fou- 
quet a visit early to-morrow morning.” 

“I will do so. Thank you.” 

‘‘Good luck attend you,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Thank you.” 

“ This la a strange affair,” murmured D’Artagnan, as 

he slowly ascended the staircase after he had left Baise- 
meaux. “What possible interest can Aramis have in 
obliging Baisemeaux in this manner? Well, I suppose 
we s h al l learn some day or another.” 


CHAPTER ^LL 


Wmffi Kmo’ft CAIll>-TABT.'R, 

Fouqtjkt was present, as B’Artagnan had 8a!d|^at the 

king’s card-table. It seemed as if Buckingham’s depar- 

ture had shed a balm on the lacerated hearts of the pre- 

vious evening. Monsieur, radiant with delight, made a 
thousand affectionate signs to his mother. The Count de 
Guiohe could not separate himself from Buckingham, and 
while playing, conversed with him upon the circumstance 
of his projected voyage. Buckingham, thoughtful, and 
kind in his manner, like a man who has adopted a resolu- 
tion, listened to the count, and from time to time > cast a 
look full of regret and hopeless affection at Madame.> .The 
princess, in the 'midst of her elation of spirits, divided 
her attention between the kii^, who was playiD|| viiXti 
her, llkMieur, who quietly jok^ her fhout her enoimmos 
jrihmhl^ and Be Gnidie, who exhlUlted an mtttavagilixfe ^ 
Of Buolkinj^mm she to<^ but little noiioetiKiit^ 
thi# vmk dp 1^ . simply a. 
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brance, txo longer a man. Light hearts are thus consti- 
tuted ; while they themselves continue untouched, they 
roughly break off with every one who may possibly in- 
terfere with their little calculations of selfish comfort* 



and sighs, while he was present ; but what was the good 
of sighing, smiling, and kneeling at a distance? Can one 
tell in what direction the winds in the Channel, which 

toss mighty vessels to and fro, carry such sighs as these? 
The duke could not fail to mark this change, and his 
heart was cruelly hurt. Of a sensitive character, proud 

and susceptible of deep attachment, he cursed the day on 
which such a passion had entered his heart. The looks 
he cast, from time to time, at Madame, became colder by 
degrees at the chilling ’complexion of his thoughts. Ho 
could hardly yet despair, but he was strong enough to 
impose silence upon the tumultuous outcries of his heart. 
Inexact proportion, however, as Madame suspected this 

chaage^if feeling, rfie redoubled her activity to regain the 

ray of light she was about to lose : her timid and indeci- 

sive mind was displayed in brilliant flashes of wit and bu- 

mor. At any cost, she felt that she must be remarked 
above everything and every one, even above the king him* 
self. And she was so, for the queens, notwithstanding 
jj, their dignity, and the king, despite the respect which 
etiquette required, were all eclipsed by her. The queens, 
stately and ceremonious, were softened, and could nob 
restraiu their laughter. Madame Henrietta, the queen- 
motber, was dazzled by the brilliancy which cast distino* 
tkm upon her family, thanks to tl^ wit of the grand* 
daui^l^r of Henry lY. The king, jealous, as a young 
mail ai^ as a monarch, of the superiority of th<% who 
jHunxnuided Mm, could not resist admittii^ himself vaiiq 
: qpijahied by a petalanoeso thoroughly Ft^Uin its pstoriBij 
}jn6laisa energy w than ever inopBaaed byEngUsb 
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humor. Like a child, he was captivated by her radiant 
beauty, wiiich her wit made still more dazzling. Madame’s 
eyoa flashed like lightning. Wit and humor escaped from 
her scarlet lips, like persuasion from the lips of Nestor of 

old. The whole court, subdued by her enchiwting grace, 
noticed for the first time, that laughter could be indulged in 
before the greatest monarch in the world, like people who 
merited their appellation of the wittiest and most pol- 
ished people in Europe. 

Madame, from that evening, achieved and enjoyed a suc- 
cess capable of bewildering all not born to those altitudes 

termed thrones ; which, in spite of their elevation, are 

sheltered from such giddiness. From that very moment 
Louis XIV. acknowledged Madame as a person to be 
recognized. Buckingham regarded her as ft cogtieite 
deserving the cruelest tortures, and De Gniohe looked 
upon her as a divinity ; the courtiers as a star whose light 
fni^ht some day become the focus of all favor and power. 

And yet Louis XIV., a few years previously, had not even 

condescended to offer his hand to that “ ugly girl ” for '% 
ballet ; and ifuokiughom had worshipped this oogn^tte on 

both knees ”~De Guiche had once looked upon this divinity 
as ft mere woman ; and the oourl4ers had not daved to 


extol this star in her upward progress, fearful to disjsaat 
the monarch whom such a dull star bad formerly dto 
];deaeed. 

Let us see what was taking place during this misQo^ 


able evening at the king’s eard-table. The yoni« ueasi^ 
although Spanish by Wrth, imiLthe ntogp of Anaciit 
tola, loved the king, and cotdd 
-Amm of Austrim a 
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her depftrtiir©, notttithstfliiidlhg the pretended syinptonis 
of indisposition by which it was accompanied, fincottt- 
aged by the rules of etiquette, which he had begun to 
introduce at the court aa an element of every relation of 

life, Louis XIV. did not disturb himself ; he offered his 
hand to Madame without looking at Monsieur his brother, 


and led the young princess to the door of her apartments. 
It was remarked, that at the threshold of the door, hiS 
majesty, freed from every restraint, or not equal to the 
situation, sighed very deeply. The ladies present— for 
nothing escapes a woman’s glance — ^Madcinolfielle Mon- 

thlais, for instance-did not fail to say to each other, “ the 
king sighed,” and “ Madame sighed tOo.” This had been 
indeed the ease. Madame had sighed very noiseleftsly, 
but with an accorapaniment very far more dangerous for 
the king’s repose. Madame had sighed, first closing her 
beautiful black ey®*» opening them, and then, laden, 
as th^y were, with an Indescribable mournfulneBs of ex- 

pi^ftinn, she had raised them towards the king, whose 

face at that moment visibly heightened in color. The 

consequence of these blushes, of these interchanged sighs, 

Of this royal agitation, was, that Montalais had com- 
mitted an indisotetion, which had certainly affected het 


for Mademoiselle de la ValliSre, less clea^ 
perhaps, turned pale when the king bloahed; 
hflt attendance being required upon Madame, she 
^wnbMngly ftdlowed the princess without thinking of 
gloves, which oottrt etiquette required her to 
tth. tme It is ^ this young country girl ml j^it aU^ 
fta her escuse the agitaiaou into which the king Seemed to 
MadenuaseBe de k yalliSte, husUy engaged 
If had hl^untariiy fteed her eyes upon 

la he xethced backwards, had his face 
j to the rooin where ^ 

jiihliliif' Vi Pi *' qttt> He wished to speak to the dGl- 
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ferent persons there, but it wa#easy to see that his mind 

was absent. He jumbled different accounts together, 
which was taken advantage of by some of the noblemen 
who had retained those habits 8ince4he time of Monsieur 
Mazarin— who had a poor memory, but was a good cal- 
culator. In this way, Monsieur Manicamp, with a thought- 
less and absent air, — for Monsieur Manicamp was the 
honestest man in the world, appropriated 20,000. francs, 
which were littering the table, and which did not seem 
to belong to any person in particular. In the same way. 
Monsieur de 'Wardes, whose head was doubtless a little 

bewildered by the occurrences of the evening, somehow 
forgot to leave behind him the sixty double louis which 
he had won for the Duke of Buckingham, and which the 
duke, incapable, like his father, of» soiling his hands with 
coin of any sort, had left lying on the table before him. 
The king only recovered his attention in some degree at 
the moment that Monsieur Colbert, who had been nar- 

rowly observant for some minutes, approached, an^ doubt- 

less, with great respect, yet with much perseverance, 

whisperocl a counsel of somo sort into tlio still tingling 

ears ot the king. The king, at the suggestion, listened 

with renewed attention, and immediately looking around 
him, said, “Is Monsieur Fouquet no longer here?” 

* ‘‘Yes, sire, I am here,” replied the superintendent, till 

then engaged with Buckingham, and approached the king, 
who advanced a step towards him with a smiling yet neg- 
ligent air. “ Forgive me,” said Louis, “ if I interrupt 
your conversation ; but I claim ,your attention wherever 
I may require your services.” 

** I am always at the king’s service,” replied Fouquet, 

“ And your cash-box too,” said the king, laughing with 

a false smile. 

“ My cash-box more than anything else,” said Fouquet, 

coldly. 
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‘‘The fact is, I wish tdl^ve at Font^nebleau — 

to keep open house for fifteen days, and I shall re- 

quire " and he stopped, glancing at Colbert. Fou- 

quet waited withoitt> showing discomposure ; and the 
jfing resumed, answering Colbert’s icy smile, “ Four 
million francs.” 

“ Four million,” repeated Fouquet, bowing profoundly. 
And his nails, buried in his bosom, were thrust Into his 

flesh, but the tranquil expression of his face remaining 
unaltered. “ When will they bo required, sire ? ” 

“ Take your time, — I mean — no, no ; as soon as possible.” 
« A certain time will be necessary, sire.” 

“ Time ! ” exclaimed Colbert, triumphantly. 

« The time, monsieur,” said the superintendent, with 
the haughtiest disdain, “ simply to coutU tfie 7noivey ; a 
million can only be drawn and weighed in a day.” 

“ Four days then,” said Colbert. 

“ My clerkH,” replied Fouquet, addressing himself to 

the king, “ will perform wonders on his majesty’s ser- 

vice, and the sum shall be ready in three days.” 

It was for Colbert now to turn pale. l..oms looked at 

him astonished. Fouquet withdrew without any parade 

or weakness, smiling at his numerous friends, in whose 
countenances alone he read the sincerity of their friend- 
ship — an interest partaking of compassion. Fouquet, 

however, should not be judged by his smile, for, in reality, 
he felt as if he had been stricken by death. Drops of 
blood beneath his coat stained the fine linen that clothed 
his chest. His dress coijcealed the blood, and his smile 
the rage which devoured him. His domestics perceived, 
by the manner in which he approached his carriage, that 
their master was not in the best of humors : the result of 
their discernment was, that his orders were executed with 
that exactitude of maneuver which is found on bohrd a 
man-of-war, commanded during a storm by anill-tem- 
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pefed captain. The carriage, therefore, hid not simply roll 

along— it flew, Fouquet had hardly time to recover him- 
self during the drive ; on his arrival he went at once to 
Aramis, who had not yet retired for’ the night. As for 

Porthos, he had supped very agreeably off a roast leg ot 

mutton, two pheasants, and a perfect heap of oray-fish ; he 
then directed his body to be anointed with perfumed oils, 
in the manner of the wrestlers of old; and when this 
anointment was completed, he had himself wrapped in 
flannels and jilaced in a warm bed. Aramis, as we have 
alteady said, had not retired. Seated at his case in a 

velvet dressing-gown^ ho wrote letter after letter In that 

fine and hurried handwriting, & page of which contained 
a <iunrter of a volume. The door was thrown hurriedly 
open, and the superintendent appeared, pale, agitated, 
anxious, Aramis looked up: “Good-evening,” said he; 
and his searching look detected his host’s sadness and 
disordered state of mind, “ Was your play as good as his 

majesty’s?” asked Aramis, by way of beginning the con- 

versation. 

Fouqiiet threw liimself upon a ctnicli, and then pointed 

to the door to the servant who had followed him ; when 
the servant had left he said, “ Excellent.” 

Aramis, who had followed every movement with his 
eyes, noticed that he stretched himself upon the cush* 
kms with a sort of feverish Impatience. “ You have lost 
as usual ? ” inquired Aramis, his pen still in his hand. 

“ Even more than usual,” replied Fouquet. 

“Yon know how to support losses.” 

“Sometimes.” 

♦‘What, Monsieur Fouquet a bad player 1 ” 

“There is play and play, Monsieur d’Herblay.” 

“ How much have you lost?” inquired Aramis^ with a 
slight uneasiifoss. 

Fouquet collected hiaxself a ouuaent, and then, without 
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the slightest emotion, said, “The evening has cost me 

four millions,” and a bitter laugh drowned the last vibra- 

tion of these words. 

Aramis, who did not expect such an amount, dropped 

his pen. “ Four millions,” he said ; “ you have lost four 

millions, — impossible ! ” 

“ Monsieur Colbert held my cards for me,” replied the 
superintendent, with a similar bitter laiiRh. 

“ Ah, now T understand ; so, so, a new application for 
funds V ” 

“ Yes, and from tlie own lips. It was impossi- 

ble to ruin a man with a more charming smile. What do 

you think of it ? ” 

“ It is clear that your destruction is the object in 
view.” • 

“That is your opinion?” 

“ Still. Besides, there is nothing in it which should 
astonish you, for we have foreseen it all along.” 

“Yes; but I did not expect four millions.” 

“No doubt the amount is serious, but, after all, four 

millions are not qnif-e the <leaili of a man, especially wlien 

the man in question is Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“ My dear D’Herblay, if you knew the contents of my 
coffers, you would he less easy.” 

“ And you promised ? ” 

“Wiat could I do?'' 

“That’s true.” 

“ The very day I refuse, Colbert, will procure the money ; 
whence I know not, but ho toill procure it : and I shall be 

lost.” 

“There is no doubt of that. In how many days did 
you promise these four millions ? ” 

“ In three days. The king seemed exceedingly pressed.” 
In three days?" 

“ When I think,” resumed Fouquet, “ that just now, 
TOL. II.— 24 
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as I passed along the streets, the people cried out, ‘ There 

is tlie rich ]\lonsieur Fouquet,’ it is enough to turn 

my brain.” 

‘‘ Stay, tnonsieiir, the matter is not worth so much 

trouble,” said Aramis, calmly, sprinkling some sand over 

the letter he had just written.” 

“ Suggest a remedy, then, for this evil without a remedy.” 
There is only one remedy for you, — pay.” 

But it is very uncertain whether I have the money. 
Everything must he exhausted; Bcllc-Isle is paid for; 
th« penaioii haft been paid ; and money, since the investi- 

gation of the accounts of those who farm the revenue, is 

scarce. Besides, admitting that I pay this time, how 
can I do so on another occasion? Wlien kings havo 
tasted money^ they are like tigers who have tasted flesh, 

they devour everything. The day will arrive— arrive 
— when I shall have to say, ‘ Impossible, sire,’ and on 

that very day I am a lost man.” 

Aramis raised his shoulders slightly, saying, 

“ A man in your position, my lord, is only lost when he 

wishes to ho BO.” 

“ A man, whatever his position may be, cannot hope 
to struggle against a king.” 

“Nonsense ; when I was young I wrestled successfully 
with the Cardinal Richelieu, who was king of France, — 
nay more — cardinal.” 

“ Where are my armies, my troops, my treasures? I 
have not even Belle-Isle.” 

“ Bah I necessity is the mother, of invention, and when 
you think all is lost, something will be discovered which 
will retrieve everything.” 

“Who will discover this wonderful something?” 

“ Yourself.” 

“II I resign my office of inventor.” 

“TLou 1 will” 
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“ Bg it 80 . But set to work without delay.” 

“ Oh ! we have time enough ! ” 

“You kill me, D’llerblay, with your calmness,” said 
the superintendent, passing his handkoreJiief over his 

face. 

“Do you not remember that! one day told you not 
to make yourself uneasy, if you i)Osscased courage. Rwe 
you any ? ” 

‘‘ I believe so.” 

Then don’t make yourself uneasy.” 

‘‘It is decided then, that, at tho last moment, you will 

come to my assistance.” 

“ It will only be the repayment of a debt I ow(! yon.” 

“ It is the vocation of linancicus to .anticipate the wants 
of men such as yourself, D’llerblay.” 

“ If obligingness is the voution of financiers, charity is 
the virtue of tho clergy. Only, on tliis occasion, do you 

act, monsieur. You are not yet sufficiently reduced, and 

at the last moment we will see what is to he done.” 

“We shall see, then, in a very short time.” 

“ Very well. However, permit me to tell you that, 

personally, I regret exceedingly that you are at present 
80 short of money, because I was myself about to ask 
you for some.” 

“ For yourself?” 

“ For myself, or some of my people, for mine or for 
ours.” 

“ How much do you want?” 

“ Be easy on that scor^; a roundish siun, it is true, but 
not too exorbitant.” 

“ Tell me the amount.” 

“ Fifty thousand francs.” 

“Oh! a mere nothing. Of course onehaa always 50,- 
000 francs. Why the deuce cannot that knave Colbert be 

as easily satisfied as youare— and 1 should give myself 
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far less trouble than I do. When do you need this sum ? ” 

“ To-morrow morning ; but you wish to know its des- 
tination.” 

“ Nay, nay, chevalier, I need no explanation.” 

“ To-morrow is the first of June.” 

“Well?” 

“ One of our bonds becomes due.” 

“ 1 did not know we had any bonds.” 

“ Certainly, to-morrow we pay our last third instalment.” 

“ What third ? ” 

« Of the 150,000 francs to Baisemeaux.” 

“ Baisemeaux ? WJio is he ? ” 

“ The govemor of the Bastile.” 

“ Yes, I remember. On what groimds am I to pay 160, 
000 francs for that man?” • 

“On account of the appointment which he, or rather we, 
purchased from Ijouvidre and Tremblay.” 

“ 1 have a very vague recollection of the matter.” 

“That is likely enough, for you have so many affairs to 
attend to. However, I do not believe you have any affair 
in the world of greater importance than this one.” 

“ Tell me, then, why we purchased this appointment.” 

“ Why, in order to render him a service in the first 
place, and afterwards ourselves.” 

“ Ourselves ? You are joking.” 

“ Monseigneur, the time may come when the govemor of 
the Bastile may prove a very excellent acquaintance.” 

“ I have not the good fortune to understand you, D’Her- 

blay.” 

“Monseigneur, we had our own poets, our own en^eer, 
our own architect, our own musicians, our own printer, 
and our own painters ; we needed our own govemor of 
the Bastile.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

“Let us not deceive ourselves, monseignenr; we are 
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very much opposed to paying the Bastile a visit,” added 
the prelate, displaying, beneath his pale lips, teeth which 
were stUl the same beautiful teeth so much admired thirty 
years previously by Marie Michon. 

“ And you think it is not too much to pay 150,000 francs 
for that ? I thought you generally put out money at bettor 
interest than that.” 

“ The day will come when you will admit your mis- 
take.” 

“My dear D’llerblay, the very day on which a man 
enters the Bastile, he is no longer protected by his ])ast.” 

“Yes, he is, if the bonds are perfectly regular ; besides, 
that good fellow Baisemcaux has not a courtier’s heart. I 
am certain, my lord, that he will not I'Cmaiu ungrateful 
for that money, wlthoifb taking into account, 1 repeat, that 
I retain the acknowledgments.” 

“ It is a strange affair ! usury in a matter of benevolence.” 

“ Do not mix yourself up with it, monseigneur ; if there 
be usury, It Is I who practice it, and both of us reap the 
advantage from it — that Ls all.” 

“ Some intrigue, D’Herblay ?” 

“ I do not deny it.” 

“And Baisemeaux an accomplice in it ?” 

“Why not? — there are worse accomplices than he? 
May I depend, then, upon the 5,000 j)istole3 to-rnorrow?” 

“Do you want them this evening?” 

“It would be better, for I wish to start early; poor 
Baisemeaux will not be able to imagine what has become 
of me, and must he upon thorns.” 

You shall have the amountin an hour. Ah, D’Herblay, 
the interest of your 150,000 franetj will never pay my four 
millions for me.” 

“Why not, monseigneur?” 

“ Good-night, I have business to transact^th my clerks 
before 1 retire.” 
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“ A good night’s rest, monseigneur.” 

“ D’llerblay, you wish things that are impossible.” 

“Shall I have my 50,000 francs this evening?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Go to sleep, then, in perfect safety — it is I who tell 
you to do so.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, and the tone in which 
it was given, Fouquet left the room shaking his head, and 
heaving a sigh. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

M. BAISEMEAUX DE MONTLBZXJN’S ACCOTOTS. 

Tmc clock of St. Paul was striking seven as Aramis, on 
horseback, dressed as a simple citizen, that is to say, in 
colored suit, with no distinctive mark about him, except 
a kind of hunting-knife by his side, passed before the Rue 

du Petit-Muse, and 8tt)pped opposite the Kue des Tour- 
elles, at the g.ite of the Bastile. Two sentinels were on 
duty at the gate ; they made no difficulty about admitting 
Ariimis, who entered without dismounting, and they 
Ijointed out the way he was to go by a long passage with 
buildings on both sides. Tliis passage led to the draw- 
bridge, or, in other words, to the real entrance. The 
drawbridge was down, and the duty of the day was about 
being entered upon. The sentinel at the outer guard- 
house stopped Aramis’s further progress, asking him, in 
a rough tone of voice, what had bx'ought him there. Ara- 
mis explained, with his usual politeness, that a wish to 
speak to M. Baisemeaux de Montlezun had occasioned his 
visit. The first sentinel then summoned a second sentinel, 
stationed within an iimer lodge, who showed his face at 
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the grating, and inspected the new arrival most atten- 
tively. Aramis reiterated the expression of his wish to see 
the governor ; whereupon the sentinel called to an officer 
of lower grade, who was walking about in a tolerably 
spacious coui’tyard and who, in turn, on being informed 
of his object, ran to seek one of the officers of the governor’s 
staff. The latter, after having listened to Aramis’s re- 
quest, begged him to wait a moment, then went away a 
short distance, but returned to ask his name. “ I cannot 
tell it you, monsieur,” said Aramis ; “ I need only mention, 
that I have matters of such importance to communicate 
to the governor, that I can only rely beforehand upon one 
thing, that M. do Baisemeaux will be delighted to see me ; 
nay, more than that, when you have told him that it is 
the person whom he* expected on the 1st of June, I am 
convinced he will hasten here himself.” The officer could 
not possibly believe that a man of the governor’s import- 
ance should put himstilf out for a person of so little 
importance as the citizeu-lo<^)king visitor on horseback. 
“It happens most fortimately, monsieur,” he said, “that 
the governor is just going out, and you can ])ercoive his 
carriage, with the horses already harnessed, in the coui’t- 
yard yonder ; there will be no occasion for him to come to 
meet you, as he will see you as he passes by.” Aramis 
bowed to signify Ids assent ; he did not wish to inspire 
others with too exalted an opinion of himself, and there- 
fore waited patiently and in silence, leanuig upon the 
saddle-bow of his horse. Ten minutes had hardly elapsed 
when the governor’s carriage was observed to move. 'I'ho 
governor appeared at the door, and got into the carriage, 
which immediately prepared to start. The same ceremony 
was observed for the governor himself as with a suspected 
stranger ; the sentinel at the lodge advanced as the car- 
riage was about to pass under the arch, sind the governor 
opened the carriagedoor, himself setting the example of 
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obedience to orders ; so that, in this way, the sentinel 
could convince himself that no one quitted the Bastile fm- 
properly. The carriage rolled along under the archway, 
but at the moment the iron-gate was opened, the ofiOlcer 
approached the carriage, which had been again stopped, 
and said something to the governor, who immediately put 
his head out of the door- way, and perceived Aramis on 
horseback at the end of the drawbridge. lie immediately 
uttered almost a shout of delight, imd got out, or rather 
darted out of his carriage, running towards Aramis, whose 
hands he seized, making a thousand apologies. lie almost 
embraced him. “What a difficult matter to enter the 
Bastile ! ” said Aramis. “ Is it the same for those who 
are sent here against their wills, as for tho.se who come 
of their own accord ?” 

“ A thousand pardons, my lord. How delighted I am 
to see your grace.” 

“ Hush ! What are you thinking of, my dear M. Baise- 
meaux ? What do you suppose would be thought of a 
bishop in my present costume?” 

“Pray excuse mo, I had forgotUai. Take this gentle- 
man’s horse to the stables,” cried Baisemeaux.” 

“ No, no,” said Aramis, “ I have 5,000 pistoles in the 
saddle-bags.” 

The governor’s countenance became so radiant, that if 
the prisoners had seen him they would have imagined 
some prince of the blood royal had arrived. “ Yes, you 
are right, the horse shall be taken to the government 
house. Will y6u get into the carriage, my dear M. d’Her- 
blay, and it shall take us back to my house.” 

“ Get into a carriage to cross a courtyard ! do you be- 
lieve I am so great an invalid? No, no, we will go on 
foot.” 

Baisemeaux then offered his arm as a support, but the 
prelate did not accept it. They arrived in this manner 
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at the government house, Baisemeaux rubbing his hands 
and glancing at the horse from time to time, while Aramis 
was looking at the bleak bare walls. A tolerably hand- 
some vestibule, and a staircase of white stone led to the 
governor’s apartments, who crossed the antechamber, the 
dining-room, where breakfast was being prepared, opened 
a small side-door, and closeted liimself with Ins guest in a 
large cabinet, the windows of which ojiened obliquely upon 
the courtyard and the stables. Baiseineaux installed the 
prelate with that all-inclusive politeness of which a good 
man, or a gr.ateful man, alone possesses the secret. An 
arm-chair, a footstool, a small table beside him, on which 
to rest his hand, everything was prepared by the governor 
himself. With his own hands, too, he placed upon the 
table, with much solicitude, the bag containing the gold, 
which one of the soldiers had brought up with the most 
respectful devotion ; and the soldier having left the room, 
Baisemeaux himself closed the door after him, drew aside 
one of the window-curtains, and looked steadfastly at 
Aramis to see if the prelate required anything further. 

“Well, my lord,” he said, still standing up, “of all 
men of their word, you still continue to be the most 
punctual.” 

“ In matters of business, dear M. de Baisemeaux, ex- 
actitude is not a virtue only, it is a duty as well.” 

Yes, in matters of business, certainly ; but what you 
have ivith me is not of that character, it is a service you 
are rendering me.” 

“ Come, confes.s, dear M. de Baisemeaux, that, notwith- 
standing this exactitude, you have not been without a 
little uneasiness.” 

“ About your health, I certainly'have,” stammered out 

Baisemeaux 

“ I wished to come here yesterday, but I .was not able, 
as I was too fatigued,” continued Aramis, Baisemeaux 
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anxiously slipped another cushion behind his guest’s bade. 

“ But,” continued Aramis, “ I promised myself to come 
and pay you a visit to-day, early in the morning.” 

“You are really very kind, my lord ” 

“ And it was a good thing for me I was punctual, I 
think.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Yes, you were going out.” At which latter remark 
Baisemeaux colored and said, “It is true I was going 
out.” 

“ Then I prevent you,” said Aramis ; whereupon the 
embarrassment of Baisemeaux became visibly greater. 
“I am putting you to inconvenience,” he continued, 
fixing a keen glance upon the poor governor ; “ if I had. 
known that, I should not have come.” 

“How can your lordship imagine that you could ever 
inconvenience me?” 

“ Confess you were going in search of money.” 

“No,” stammered out Baisemeaux, “ no ! I assure you I 
was going to '' 

“Does the governor still intend to go to M. Fouquet,” 
suddenly called out tho major from below. Baisemeaux 
ran to the window like a madman. “ No, no,” he exclaimed 
in a state of desperation, “ who the deuce is speaking of 
M. Foiupiet ? are you drunk below there ? why am I 
interrupted when I am engaged on business ? ” 

“You were going to M. Fouquet’s,” said Aramis, 
biting his lips, “ to M. Fouquet, the abbe, or the 
superintendent?” 

Baisemeaux almost made up his mind to tell an un- 
truth, but he eould not summon courage to do so. “To 
the superintendent,” life said. 

“It is true, then, that you were in want of money, 
since you were going to a person who gives it awayl ’* 

“ I assure you, my lord ^ 
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“ You were afraid ? ” 

“My dear lord, it was the uncertainty and ignorance 
in which I was as to where you were to be found.” 

“ You would have found the money you require at 
M. Fouquet’s, for he is a man whose hand is always open.” 

“ I swear that I should never have ventured to ask M. 
Fouquet for money. I only wished to ask him for your 
address.” 

“To ask M. Fouquet for my address?” e.'cdaimed 
Aramis, opening his eyes in real astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Baisemeaux, greatly disturbed by the glance 
which the prelate fixed upon him, — “ at M. Fouquet’s 
certainly.” 

“There is no harm in that, dear M. Baisemeaux, only 
I would ask, why ask*my address of M. Fouquet?” 

“ That I might write to you.” 

“I understand,” said Aramis smiling, “but that is 
not what I meant ; I do not ask you what you required 
my address for: I only ask why you sliould go to M. 
Fouquet for it?” 

“ Oh ! ” said Baisemeaux, “ as Bello-Tslo is the property 
of M. Fouquet, and as Belle-Isle is in the diocese of 
Vannes, and as you arc bishop of Vannes ” 

“But, my dear Baisemeaux, since you know I was 
bishop of Vannes, you had no occasion to ask M. Fouquet 
for my address.” 

“Well, monsieur,” said Baisemeaux, completely at bay, 
“if I have acted indiscreetly, I beg your pardon most 
sincerely.” • 

“ Nonsense,” observed Aramis, calmly : “how can you 
possibly have acted indiscreetly ? ” And while he com- 
posed his face, and continued to smile cheerfully on the 
governor, he was considering how Baisemeaux, who was 
not aware of his address, knew, however, that Vannes 
was his residence. “ I shall clear all this up,” ho said to 
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himself; and then speaking aloud, added, “ Well, my dear 
governor, shall we now arrange our little accounts ?” 

“ I am at your orders, my lord ; but tell me beforehand, 
my lord, whether you will do mo the honor to breakfast 
with me as usual ? ” 

“Very willingly, indeed.” 

“ That’s well,” said Baisemeaux, as he struck the beU 
before him three times. 

“ What does that mean?” inquired AramLs. 

“That I have some one to breakfast with me, and that 
preparations are to be made accordingly.” 

“And you rang thrice, fteally, my dear governor, I 
begin to think you are acting ceremoniously with me.” 

“No, indeed. Besides, the least I can do is to receive 
you in the best way I can.” 

“ But why so ? ” 

“ Because not even a prince could have done what you 
have done for me.” 

“ Nonsense 1 nonsense ! ” 

“ Nay, T assure you " 

“ Let us speak of other matters,” said Aramis. “ Or 
rather, tell me how your affairs hero are getting on ? ” 

“Not over well.” 

“The deuce! ” 

“ M. de Mazai in was not hard enough.” 

“Yes, I see; you require a government full of suspi- 
cion — like that of the old cardinal, for instance.” 

“ Yes ; matters went on better under lum. The brother 
of his ‘ gray eminence ’ made his ^fortune here.” 

“ Believe me, my dear governor,” said Aramis, drawing 
closer to Baisemeaux, “.a young king is weU worth an old 
cardinal. Youth has its suspicions, its fits of anger, its 
prejudices, as old age has its hatreds, its precautions, and 
its fears. Have you paid your three years’ profits to 
Louviere and Tremblay ? ” 
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“Most certainly I have.” 

“ So that you liave nothing more to give them than the 
fifty thousand francs I have brought with me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Have you not saved anything, then ? ” 

“ My lord, in giving the fifty thousand francs of my 
own to these gentlemen, I assure you that 1 give th^m 
everything I gain. I told M. D’Artagnaii so yesterday 
evenhig.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Aramis, whose eyes sparkled for a moment, 
hut became immediately afterwards as unmoved as be- 
fore ; “ so you have seen my old friend D’Artagnan ; how 
was he?” 

“Wonderfully well.” 

“ And what did you hay to him, M. do Baiseraeaux ? ” 

“ I told him,” continued the governor, not perceiving 
his own thoughtlessness ; “ I told him that I fed ray pris- 
oners too well.” 

“ How many have you ? ” inquired Aramis, in an indif- 
ferent tone of voice. 

“ Sixty.” 

“ Well, that is a tolerably round number.” 

“ In former times, my lord, there were, during certain 
years, as many as two hundre^l.” 

“ Still a minimum of sixty is not to bo grumbled at.” 

“ Perhaps not ; for, to anybody but myself, each pris- 
oner would bring in two hundred and fifty pistoles ; for . 
instance, for a prince of the blood T have fifty francs a day.” 

“ Only you ^ve no prince of the blood ; at least, I sup- 
pose so,” said Aramis, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“ No, thank heaven ! — I mean, no, unfortunately.” 

“ What do you mean by unfortunately ? ” 

“ Because my appointment would be improved by it. 
So, fifty francs per day for a prince of the* blood, thirty- 
*ix for a mar6chal of Franc e — ” 
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‘‘But you have as many marcchals of France, I sup- 
pose, as you have princes of tiie blood ! ” 

“Alas! no more. It is true lieutenant-generals and 
brigadiers pay twenty-six francs, and T have two of them. 
After that, come councilors of parliament, who bring me 
fifteen francs, and I have six of them.” 

“ I did not know,” said Ai-amis, “ that councilors were 
80 productive.” 

“Yes; but from fifteen francs I sink at once to ten 
francs ; namely, for an ordinary judge, and for an ecclesi- 
astic.” 

“ And you have seven, you say ; an excellent affair.” 
“Nay, a bad one, and for this reason, llow can I pos- 
sibly treat these poor fellows, who are of some good, at 
all events, otherwise than as a couacilor of parliament?” 

“ Yes, you are right ; I do not see five francs difference 
between them.” 

“ You miderstand ; if I have a fine fish, I pay four or 
five francs for it ; if I get a fine fowl, it costs mo a franc 
and a half. I fatten a good deal of poultry, but I have 
to buy grain, and you cannot imagine the army of rats 
that infest this place.” 

“Why not get half a dozen cats to deal with them?” 

“ Cats indeed ; yes, they eat them, but I was obliged to 
give up the idea because of the way in which they treated 
my grain. I have been obliged to have some terrier dogs 
Bent me from England to kill the rats. These dogs un- 
fortunately, have tremendous appetites ; they eat as much 
as a prisoner of the fifth order,,, without taking into ac- 
count the rabbits and fowls they kill.” 

Was Aramis really listening or not ? No one could 
have told ; his downcast eyes showed the attentive man, 
but the restless hand betrayed the man absorbed in 

thought — Aramis was meditating. 

“ 1 was saying,” continued Baisemeaux, “ that a good- 
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sized fowl costs me a franc and a half, and that a fine 
fish costs me four or five francs. Three meals are served 
at the Bastile, and, as the prisoners, having nothing to do, 
are always eating, a ten-franc man costs me seven francs 
and a half,” 

“ But did you not say that you treated those at ten 
francs like those at fifteen ? ” 

“ Yes, cei’tainly.” 

“Very well! Then you gsiin seven francs and a halt 
upon those who pay you fifteen francs.” 

“ I must compensate myself somehow,” said Baise- 
meaux, who saw how lie had been snapped up. 

“ You are quite right, my d(;ar governor ; but have you 
no prisoners below ten francs? ” 

“Oh, yes! wo have citizens, and barristers at five 
trancs.” 

“And do they eat, too?” 

“ Not a doubt aboiit it ; only you understand that they 
do not get fish or poultry, nor rich wines at every meal ; 
but at all events thrice a week they have a good dish at 
their dinner.” 

“ Really, you are quite a philaritliropist, my dear gov- 
ernor, and you will ruin yourself.” 

“ No ; understand me ; when the fifteen francs has not 
eaten his fowl, or the ten francs has left his dish unfin- 
ished, I send it to the five-franc prisoner ; it is a feast 
for the poor devil, and one must be charitable, you kno\B.” 

“ And what do you make out of your five-franc pris- 
oners?” 

“A franc and a half.” 

“ Baisemeaux, you’re an honest fellow ; in honest truth 
I say so.” 

“Thank you, my lord. But I feel most for the small 
tradesmen and bailiffs’ derks, who are raled at three 
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trancs. They do not often see Rhine carp or Channel 
sturgeon,” 

“ But do not the flve-franc gentlemen sometimes leave 
some scraps ? ” 

“ Oh ! my lord, do not believe I am so stingy as that ; 
I delight the heart of some jioor little tradesman or clerk 
by sending him a wing of a red partridge, a slice of veni- 
son, or a slice of a truffled pasty, dishes which he nove\- 
tasted except in his dreams ; these are the leavings of the 
twenty-four-frano prisoners ; and as ho eats and drinks, 
at dessert he cries ‘ Long live the King,’ and blesses the 
Bastile ; with a couple of bottles of champagne, which 
costs me five sous, I make liim tipsy every Sunday. That 
class of people call do-wm blessings upon me, and are sorry 
to leave the prison. Do you know that I have remarked, 
and it does me infinite honor, that certain prisoners, who 
nave been set c.t liberty, have, almost immediately after- 
wards, got imprisoned again ? Why should this be the 
case, unless it be to enjoy the pleasures of my kitchen? 
It is really the fact.” 

Aramis smiled with an expression of incredulity. 

“ You smile,” said Baisemeaux. 

“ I do,” returned Aramis. . 

“ T tell you that we have names which have been in- 
scribed on our books thrice in the space of two years.” 

“ I must see it before I believe it,” said Aramis. 

“ Well, I can show it to you, although it is prohibited 
to communicate the registers to strangers ; and if yon 
really wish to see it with your own eyes ” 

“ I should be delighted, I confess.” 

“Very well,” said Baisemeaux, and he took out of a 
cupboard a large register. Aramis followed him most 
anxiously with his eyes, and Baisemeaux returned, placed 
the register upon the table, and turned over the leaves 
tor a minute, and staid at the letter M. 
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“Look here,” said he, “Martiniei’, January, 11569 ; Mar- 
tinier, June, 16G0; Martinier, March, 16(51. Mazarinades, 
etc. ; you understand it was only a pretext ; people were 
not sent to the Bastile for jokes against M. Mazarin ; the 
fellow denounced himself in order to get imprisouea 
here.” 

“ And wliat was his object? ” 

“None other than to return to iny kitchen at three 
francs a day.” 

“ Three francs — poor devil ! ” 

“ The jjoet, my lord, belongs to the lowest scale, the same 
style of board as the small tradesman and bailiff’s clerk ; 
but I repeat it is to those people only that I give these little 
surprises.” 

Aramis mechanically turned over tho leaves of the 
register, continuing to read the names, but without appear- 
ing to take any interest in the names he read. 

“In 1661, you perceive,” said Baisemeaux, “eighty 
entries; and in 1659, eighty also.” 

“Ah!” said Aramis. “Seldon; I seem to know that 
name. Was it not you who spoke to me about a certain 
young man?” 

“ Yes, a poor devil (ff a student, who made- What do 

you call that where two Latin verses rhyme together?” 

“A distich.” 

“ I'es ; that is it.” 

“Poor fellow ; for a distich.” 

“ Do you know that ho made this djstich against the 
Jesuits ? ■’ 

“That makes no difference; the punishment seems 
very severe.” 

“ Do not pity him ; last year you seemed to interest 
yourself in him.” 

“ Yes, I did so.” 

“ Well, as your interest is all-powerful here, my lord, 
VOL. II. — 26 
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I have treated him since that time as a prisoner at fifteen 
francs.” 

“ The same as this one, then,” said Aramis, who had 
continued turning over the leaves, and who had stopped 
at one of the names which followed Martinier. 

“ Yes, the same as that one.” 

“Is that Marchiali an Italian?” said Aramis, pointing 
with his finger to the name which had attracted his atten- 
tion. 

“ Hush ! ” said Baisemeaux. 

“Why hush?” said Aramis, involuntarily clenching 
his white hand. 

“ I thought I had already spoken to you about that 
Marchiali.” 

“No, it is the first time I ever heard his name pro- 
nounced.” 

“ That may be, but perhaps I have spoken to you about 
him without naming him.” 

“ Is he an old offender ? ” asked Aramis, attempting to 
smile. 

“ On the contrary, ho is quite young.” 

“Is his crime, then, very heinous?” 

“Unpardonable.” 

“Has ho assassinated any one?” 

“Bah!” 

“An incendiary, then?” 

“Bah!” 

“ Has he slandered any one ? ” 

“No, no! It is he who ” and Baisemeaux ap- 

proached Aramis’s ear, making a sort of ear-trumpet of 
his hands, and whispered, “ It is he who presumes to 
resemble the '' 

“ Yes, yes,” said Aramis, “ I now remember you already 
spoke about it* last year to me ; but the crime appeared to 
me so slight.” 
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“Slight, do you say?” 

“ Or rather, so involuntary.” 

“ My lord, it is not involuntarily that such a resem- 
blance is detected.” 

“ Well, the fact is, I had forgotten it. But, iny dear 
host,” said Aramis, closing the register, “ if I am not 
mistaken, we are summoned.” 

Baisemeaux took the register, hastily restored it to its 
place in the closet, which he locked, and put the key in 
his pocket. “ Will it be agreeable to your lordship to 
breakfast now ? ” said he ; “for you are right in supposing 
that breakfast was announced.” 

“ Assuredly, my dear governor,” and they passed into 
the dining-room. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE BREAKFAST AT MONSIEUR DK BAISKMEAUX’S. 

Aramis was generally temperate ; but on this occasion, 
while taking every care of his constitution, he did ample 
justice to Baisemeaux’s breakfast, which, in all respects, 
was most excellent. The latter, on his side, was ani- 
mated with the wildest gayety; the sight of the five thou- 
sand pistoles, which he glanced at from time to time, 
seemed to open his heart. Every now and then he 
looked at Aramis wfth ah expression of the deepest grati- 
tude ; while the latter, leaning back in his chair, took a 
few sips of wine from his glass, with the air of a connois- 
seur. “ Let me never hear any ill words against the fare 
of the Bastile,” said he, half-closing his eyes ; “ happy are 
the prisoners who can get only half a bottle of such Bur- 
gundy every day.’.’ 
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“ All those at fifteen francs drink it,” said Baisemeaux. 
“It is very old Volnay.” 

“Does that poor student, Beldon, drink such good 
wine ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” 

“ I thought I heard you say he was boarded at fifteen 
francs.” 

“ He ! no, indeed ; a man who makes districts — distichs 
I mean — at fifteen francs. No, no I it is his neighbor who 
is at fifteen francs.” 

“ Which neighbor ? ” 

“ The other, second Bertaudidre.” 

“Excuse me, my dear governor ; but you speak a lan- 
guage which retpiircs quite an apprenticeship to under- 
stand.” 

“Very true,” said the governor. “Allow me to ex- 
plain ; — second Bcrtaudicro is the person who occupies 
the second floor of the tower of the Bortaudicre.” 

“ So that Bcrtaudicre is the name of one of the towers 
of the Bastile ? The fact is, T think I recollect hearing 
that each tower has a name of its own. Whereabouts is 
the one you arc speaking of?” 

“ Look,” said Baisemeaux, going to the window. “ It 
is that tower to the left — the second one.” 

“Is the prisoner at fifteen francs there ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Since when ? ” 

“ Seven or eight years, nearly.” 

“What do you mean by nearly? Do you not know 
the dates more precisely ? ” 

“ It was not in niy trine, M. d’lTerblay.” 

“ But T should have thought that Louyi^re or Tremblay 
would have told you.” 

“ The secrets of the Bastile are never banded over with 
the keys of the governorship.” 
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“Indeed! Then the cause of his iniprisonment is a 
mystery — a state secret.” 

“Oh, no! 1 do not suppose it is a state secret, but a 
secret — like everything else that haj)pens at the Bastile.” 

“ But,” said jVraniis, “ why do you sjieak more freely 
of Seldon than of second Bertaudii>re?” 

“Because, in my opinion, the crime of the man who 
writes a distich is not so great as that of the man who 
resembles ” 

“Yes, yes; I understand you. Still, do not the turn- 
keys talk with your prisoners?” 

“ Of course.” 

“The prisoners, I suppiise, tell them they are not 
guilty?” 

“ 'Iliey are ahmys telling them that; it is a matter of 
course; the same song over and over again.” 

“ But does not the resemblance you were speaking about 
just now st rike the turnkeys ? ” 

“My dear M. dTIerblay, it is only btr mtm attacheil to 
the court, as you are, to take trouble about such matters.” 

“ You’re right, you’re right, my dear M. Baisemeaux. 
liCt me give you another taste of this Volnay.” 

“Not a taste merely, a full glass; fill yours, tfax” 

“Nay, nay! You are a musketeer still, to the very 
tips of your Angers, while I have become a bishop. A 
taste for me; a glass for yourself.” 

“As you please.” Ahd Aramis and the govemer nod- 
ded to each other, as they drank their wine. “ But,” said 
Aramis, looking with Axed attention at the ruby-colored 
wine he had raised to the level of his eyes, as if he wished 
to enjoy it with all his senses at tjie same moment, “ but 
what you might call a resemblance, another would not, 
perhaps, take any notice of.” 

“Most certainly he would, though, if it'Were any one 
who knew the person he resembles.” 
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“ I really think, dear M. de Baisemeaux, that it can 
be nothing more than a resemblance of your own 
creation.” 

“Upon my honor, it is not so.” 

“Stay,” continued A ramis. “I have seen many per- 
sons very like the one we are speaking of ; but, out of re- 
spect, no one ever said anything about it.” 

“ Very likely ; hecau.se there is resemblance and resem- 
blance. This is a striking one, and, if you were to see 
him, you would admit it to be so.” 

“ If I were to see him, indeed,” said Aramis, in an in- 
different tone; “but in all probability I never shall.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because if I were even to put my foot uiside one of 
those horrible dungeons, I should fancy I was buried 
there forever.” 

“ No, no ; the cells are very goorl places to live in.” 

“ I really do not, and cannot believe it, and that is a 
fact.” 

“ Pray do not speak ill of second Bertaudifere. It is 
really a good room, very nicely furnished and carpeted. 
The young fellow has by no means been unhappy there ; 
the best lodging the Bastile affords has been his. There 
is a chance for you.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Aramis, coldly ; “ you will never make 
nie believe there are any good rooms in the Bastile ; and, 
as for your carpets they exist only in your imagination. 
I should find nothing but spiders, rats, and perhaps toads, 
too.” 

“Toads?” cried Baisemeaux. 

“Yes, in the dungeons.” 

“ Ah ! I don’t say there are not toads in the dungeons,” 
replied Baisemeaux. “But— will you be cpnvinced by 
your own eyes?” he continued, with a sudden impulse. 

“ No, certainly not.” 
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“ Not even to satisfy yourself of the resemblance which 
you deny, as you do the carjiets ? ” 

“ Some spectral-looking peraon, a mere shadow ; an un- 
happy, dying man.” 

“ Nothing of the kind — as brisk and vigorous a young 
fellow as ever lived.” 

“ Melancholy and ill-tempered, then ?” 

“ Not at all ; very gay and lively.” 

“Nonsense ; you are joking.” 

“ Will you follow me?” said liaisemeaux. 

“What for?” 

“ To go the round of tlie Bastile.” 

“Why?” 

“You will then see for yourself — see with your own 
eyes.” 

“ But the regulation's ? ” 

“Never mind them. To-day my major has leave of 
absence; the lieutenant is visiting the post on the bas- 
tions; we are sole masters of the situation.” 

“ No, no, my dear governor ; why, the very idea of the 
sound of the bolts makes me shudder. You will only 
have to forget mo in second or fourth BertaudiCsre, and 
llien ” 

“ You are refusing an opportunity that may never pre- 
sent itself again. Do you know that, to obtain the favor 
I propose to you gratis, some of the princes of tlie blood 
have offered me as much as fifty thousand francs.” 

“ Really ! he must bo worth seeing, then ? ” 

“ Forbidden fruit, niy lord ; forbidden fruit. You who 
belong to the church oflght to know that.” 

“ Well, if I had any curiosity, it would be to see the 
poor author of the distich.” • 

“ Very well, we will see him too ; but if T were at all 
curious, it would be about the beautiful carpeted room 
and its lodger.” 
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“ Ftimitiiro is very commonplace ; and a face with no 
expression in it offers little or no interest.” 

“But a boarder at fifteen francs is always interest- 
ing.” 

“ By the by, I forgot to ask you about that. Why 
fifteen francs for him, and only three francs for poor Sel- 
don ? ” 

“ Th(i distinction made in that instance was a truly 
noble act, and one which displayed the king’s goodness of 
heart to great advantage.” 

“ The king’s, you say ? ” 

“The cardinal’s, T mean; this unhappy man,” saidM. 
Mazarin, “ is destined to remain in prison forever.’^ 

“Why so?” 

“Why it seems that his crime is a lasting one ; and, 
consequently, his punishment ought to be so too.” 

“ Lasting ? ” 

“ No doubt of it, unless ho is fortunate enough to catch 
the small-pox, and even that is diflBcult, for we never get 
any impure air here.” 

“Nothing can be more ingenious than your train of 
reasoning, my dear M. de Baisemeaux. Do you, however, 
mean to say that this unfortunate man must suft'er with- 
out interruption or termination ? ” 

“ I did not say he was to suffer, my lord ; a fifteen-francs 
boarder does not suffer.” 

“ lie suffers imprisonment at all events.” 

“No doubt, there is no help for that, but this suffering 
Is sweetened for him. You must admit that this young 
fellow was not born to eat all the good things he does eat; 
for instance, such things as we have on the table now ; 
this pastry that has not been touched, these crawfish 
from the River Marne, of which we have hardly taken 
any, and which are almost as large as lobsters ; all these 
things will at once be taken to second Bertaudidre, with 
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a bottle of that Volnay whieh you think so excellent, 
AfUsr you have seen it you will believe it, I hope.” 

“ Yes, iiiy dear governor, certainly ; but all this time 
you are thinking only of your very hajijiy fifteen-francs 
prisoner, and you forget poor Seldon, niy pro(c<j6." 

“ Well, out of consideration for you, it slinll be a gala 
day for him ; he shall have some biscuits and preserves 
with this .small bottle of port.” 

“You are a good-hearted fellow ; 1 have said already, 
and I repeat it, niy dear liaisemeaux.” 

“Well, let us set off, then,” said the governor, a little be- 
wildered, partly from the wine he had drunk, and i)artly 
from Aramis’s y)rai8es. 

“ Do not forget that I only go to oblige you,” said the 
prelate.” , 

“ Very well ; but you will thank me when you get 
there.” 

“ Let us go then.” 

“ Wait until I have summoned the jailer,” said Baise- 
meaux, as he struck the bell twice; at which sumnmns a 
man appeared. “I am going to visit the towers,” said 
the governor. “ No guards, no drunrs, no noise at 

all.” 

“ If I were not to leave my cloak hen;,” said Ararais, 

pretending to be alarmed, “ I should really think I was 
going to prison on my own account.” 

The jailer preceded the governor, Aramis walking on 
his right hand ; some of the soldiers who happened to be 
in the courtyard drew themselves up in line, as stiff as 
posts, as the governor passed along. Baisemeaux led the 
way down several steps which conducted to a sort of es- 
planade ; thence they arrived af the drawbridge, where 
the sentinels on duty received the governor with the proper 
honors. The governor turned toward Aratnis, and, speak- 
ing in such a tone that the sentinels could not lose a 
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word he observed — “I hope you have a good toemory, 
monsieur?” 

“ Why ? ” inquired Aramis. 

“On account of your plans and your measurements, for 
you know that no one is allowed, not architects even, to 
enter where the prisoners are, with paper, pens or pencil.” 

“ Good,” said Aramis to himself, “ it seems I am an 
architect, then ? It sounds like one of D’Artagnan’s jokes, 
who perceived in me the engineer of Belle-Isle.” Thenhe 
added aloud, “ Be easy on that score, monsieur ; in our 
profession, a mere glance and a good memory are quite 
sufficient.” 

Baisemeaux did not change countenance, and the soldiers 
took Aramis for what he seemed to be. “ Very well ; we 
will first visit la Bertaudiere,” said Baisemeaux, still in- 
tending the sentinels to hear him. Then, turning to the 
jailer, he added, “ you will take the opportunity of carry- 
ing to No. *2 the few daint ies I pointed out.” 

“ Dear M. de Baisemeaux,” said Aramis, “ you are al- 
ways forgetting No. :5.” 

“ So I am,” said the governor ; and, upon that, they be- 
gan to ascend. Tlie number of bolts, gi atings, and locks, 
for this single courtyard, would have sufficed for the safety 
of an entire city. Aramis was neither an imaginative nor 
a sensitive man ; he had been somewhat of a poet in Ids 
youth, but his heart was hard and indifferent, as the heart 
of every man of fifty-five years of age is, who has been 
frequently and passionately attached to women in his life- 
time, or rather who has been passionately loved by them. 
But when he placed his foot upon' the worn stone steps, 
along which so many unhappy wretches had passed, when 
he felt lumself impregnated, as it were, with the atmos- 
phere of those gloomy dungeons, moistened with tears, 
there could be but little doubt he was overcome by his 
feelings, for hfs head was bowed and his eyes became dim, 
as he followed Baisemeaux without a syllable. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THB SECOin) FLOOR OF LA BRRTAUDliCRB. 

On the second flight of stairs, whether from fatigue or 
emotion, the breathing of the visitor began to fail him, and 
he leaned against the wall. “ Will you begin with thia 
one? ” said Baisemeaux; “ for since we are going to both, 
it matters very little whether we ascend from the second 
to the third story, or descend from the third to the sec- 
ond.” ^ 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Aramis, eagerly, ‘‘ higher if you 
please; the one above is the more urgent.” They con- 
tinued their ascent. “ Ask the jailer for the keys ? ” whis- 
pered Aramis. Baisemeaux did so, took the keys, and, 
himself, opened the door of the third room. The jailer 
was the first to enter ; he placed upon the table the pro- 
visions, which the kind-hearted governor ojilled dainties, 
4and then left the room. The prisoner had not stirred ; 
Baiseme^aux then entered, while Aramis remained at the 
threshold, from which place ho saw a youth about eighteen 
years of age, who, raising his head at the unusual noise, 
jumped off tlie bed, as lie perceived the governor, and 
clasping his hands together, began to cry out, “ My mother, 
my mother,” in tones which betrayed such deep distress 
that Aramis, despite fiis command over himself, felt a 
shudder pass through his frame. “My dear boy,” said 
Baisemeaux, endeavoring to smile, “ I have brought you 
a diversion and an .extra, — the one for the mind, the other 
for the body ; this gentleman has come to take your meas- 
ure, and here are some preserves for your (iessei-t ” 
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“Oh, monsieur,” exclaimed the young man, “keep me 
in solitude for a year, let me have nothing but bread and 
water for a year, but tell me that at the end of a year I 
shall leave this place, tell me that at the end of a year I 
shall see my mother again.” 

“ But I have heard you say that your mother was very 
poor, and that you were very badly lodged when you were 
living with her, while here — upon my word ! ” 

“ If she were poor, monsieur, the greater reason to re- 
store her only means of support to her. Badly lodged 
with her! oh, monsieur, every one is always well lodged 
when he is free.’’ 

“ At all events, since you yourself admit you have done 
nothing but write that unhapi)y distich ” 

“ But without any intention, I swear. Let me.be pun- 
ished, — cut off the hand which wrote it, I will work with 
the other — but restore niy mother to me.’’ 

“ My boy,” said Baisemeaux, “you know very well that 
it does not depend upon mo ; all I can do for you is to in- 
crease your Tations, give you a glass of port wine now and 
then, slip in a biscuit for you between a couple of plates.’^ 

“ Great heaven ! ” exclaimed the young man, falling back- 
ward and rolling on the ground. 

Aramis, unable to bear this scene any longer, withdrew 
as far as the landing. “Unhappy, wretched man,” he 
murmured. 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, he is indeed very wretched,” said the 
jailer ; “ but it is his parents’ fault.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“No doubt. Why did they let him learn Latin ? Too 
much knowledge you see; it is that which does harm. 
Now I, for instance, cari^t read or write, and therefore I 
am not in prison.” Aramis looked at the man, who seemed 
to think that l^ing a jailer in the Bastile was not being 
in prison. As for Baisemeaux, noticing the little effect 
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produced by his advice aud his port wine, ho left the dun- 
geon quite upset. “You have forgotten to close the door,” 
said the jailer. 

“ So I have,” said Baisemeaux ; “ there are the keys, do 
you do it.” 

“ I will solicit the pardon of that poor boy,” said Aramis. 

“ And if you do not succeed,” said Baisemeaux, “ at least 
beg that he may be tr;insferred to the ten-franc list, by 
which both he and I shall bo gainers.” 

“ If the other prisoner calls out for his mother in a simi- 
lar marmer,” said Aramis, “ I prefer not to enter at all, 
but will take my measure from outsidt;.” 

“No fear of that, monsieur architect, the one we are 
now going to see is as gentle as a lamb ; before ho could 
call after his mother he must his lips, and he never 
says a word.” 

“Let us go in, then,” said Aramis, gloomily. 

“ Are you the architect of the prisons, monsieur ? ” said 
the jailer. 

“I am.” 

“ It is odd, then, that you are not more accustomed to 
all this.” 

■-“Aramis perceived that, to avoid giving rise to any 
suspicions he must summon all his strength of mind to his 
assistance. Baisemeaux, who carried the keys, opened 
the door. “ Stay outside,” he said to the jailor, “ and wait 
for us at the bottom of the steps.” The jailer obeyed and 
withdrew. 

Baisemeaux entered first, and opened thesecond door him- 
self. By the light which filtered through the iron-barred 
window, could be seen a handsome young man, short in 
stature, Avith closely cut hair, and a beard beginning to 
grow ; he was sitting on a stool, bis elbow resting on an 
armchair, and all the upper part of his.hody reclining 
£^inst it. His dress, thrown upon the bed, was of rich 
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black velvet, and he inhaled the fresh air which blew in 
upon his breast through a shirt of the very finest cambric. 
As the governor entered, the young man turned his head 
with a look full of indifference ; and on recognizing 
Baisemeaux, he arose and saluted him courteously. But 
when his eyes fell upon Aramis, who remained in the 
background, the latter trembled, turned pale, and his hat, 
which he held in his hand, fell upon the ground, as if all 
his muscles had become relaxed at once. Baisemeaux, 
habituated to the presence of his prisoner, did not seem 
to share any of the sensations which Aramis experienced, 
hut, with all the zeal of a good servant, he busied himself 
in arranging on the table the pasty and crawfish he had 
brought with him. Occupied in this manner, he did not 
remark how disturbed his guest had become. When he 
had finished, however, he turned to the young prisoner and 
said, “ You are looking very well, — are you so ? ” 

“ Quite well, I thank you, monsieur,” replied the young 
man. 

The effect of the voice was such as almost to overpower 
Aramis, and notwithstanding his control over himself, he 
advanced a few steps towards him, with his eyes wide 
open, and his lips trembling. The movement he mJffb' 
was so marked that Baisemeaux, notwithstanding his pre- 
occupation, observed it. “ This gentleman is an architect 
who has come to examine your chimney,” said Baise- 
meaux ; “ does it smoke? ” 

“ Never, monsieur.” 

“You were saying just now,” said the governor, rubbing 
his hands together, “ that it was not possible for a man to 
be happy in prison ; here, however, is one who is so. You 
have nothing to complain of, I hope ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Do you ever feel weary ? ” said Aramis. 

“ Never.” 
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“ Ha, ha,” said Baisemeaux, in a low tone of voice ; 
“ was I right ? ” 

« Well, my dear governor, it is impossible not to yield 
to'evidence. Is it allowed to put any question to him?” 

“ As many as you like.” 

“Very well; be good enough to ask him if he knows 
why he is here.” 

“ This gentleman requests me to ask you,” said Baise- 
meaux, “ if you are aware of the cause of your iraprison- 
mant?” 

“ No, monsieur,” said the young man, unaffectedly, “ I 
am not.” 

“ That is hardly possible,” said Aramis, carried away by 
his feelings in spite of himself ; “ if you were really 
ignorant of the cause *of your detention, you would be 
furious.” 

“ I was so during the early days of my imprisonment.” 

“ Why are you not so now ? ” 

“ Because I have reflected,” 

“That is strange,” said Aramis. 

“ Is it not odd ? ’’said Baisemeaux. 

“ May one venture to ask you, monsietir, on what you 

"Gave reflected?” 

“I felt that as I had committed no crime. Heaven could 
not punish me.” 

“What is a prison, then,” inquired Aramis, “if it be 
not a punishment?” 

“Alas! I cannot tell,” said the young man : “all that 
I can tell you now is the very opposite of what I felt seven 

years ago.” 

“ To hear you converse, to witness your resignation, one 
might almost believe that you liked your imprisonment ? ” 

“ I endure it.” 

“ In the certainty of recovering your freedom some day, 
I suppose ?” 
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“ I have no certainty ; hope I have, and that is all ; and 
yet I acknowledge that this hope becomes less every day.” 

“ Still, why should you not again be free, since you have 
already been so?” . 

“ That is precisely the reason,” replied the young man, 
“ which prevents me expecting liberty ; why should I 
have been imprisoned at all if it had been intended to 
release me afterwards ? ” 

“How old are you?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ I have forgotten the name by which I was called.” 

“ Who are your parents ? ” 

“I never knew them.” 

“But those who brought you up?” 

“ They did not call me their son.” 

“ Did you ever love any one before coming here ? ” 

“ I loved my nurse, and my flowers.” 

“ Was that all ? ” 

“ I also loved my valet.” 

“ Do you regret your nurse and your valet ? ” 

“ I wept very much when they died.” 

“ Did they die since you have been here, or before ytfa* 
came ? ” 

“ They died the evening before I was carried off.” 

“Both at the same time?” 

“Yes, both at the same time.” 

“ In what manner were you carried off ?” 

“ A man came for me, directed, me to get into a carriage, 
which was closed and locked, and brought me Imre.” 

“ Would you be able to recognize that man again?” 

“ He was masked.” 

“ Is not this an extraordinary tale? ” said Baisemeaux, 

in a low tone of voice, to Aramis, wbo eould Imrdly 
breathe. 
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“ It is indeed extraordinary,” he murmured. 

“ But what is still more extraordinary is, that he has 
never told me so much as he has just told you.” 

“ Perhaps the reasons may be that you have never 
questioned him,” said Aramis. 

“ It’s possible,” replied Baisemeaux ; “ I have no curios- 
ity. Have you looked at the room ; it’s a fine one, is it 
not?” 

“ Very much so.” 

“ A carpet ” 

“ Beautiful.” 

“I’ll wager he had nothing like it before he came 
here.” 

“I think so, too.” And then again turning towards 
the young man, he said, “ Do yoii not remember to have 
been visited at some time or another by a strange lady or 
gentleman ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed ; thrice by a woman, who each time came 
to the door in a carriage, and entered covered with a veil, 
which she raised when we were together, and alone.” 

“ Do you remember that woman ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

•^■^What did she say to you?” 

The young man smiled mournfully, and then replied, 
“ She inquired, as you have just done, if I were happy, 
and if I were getting weary ?” 

“ What did she do on arriving, and on leaving you ? ” 

“ She pressed mo in her arms, held me in her embrace, 
and kissed me.” . 

“ Do you remember her ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Do you recall her features distinctly ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“You would recognize her, then, if accident brought 
her before you, or led you into her presence? ” 
voi- It.— 23 
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“Most certainly.” 

A flush of fleeting satisfaction passed across Aramis’s 
face. At this moment Baisemeaux heard the jailer ap- 
proaching. “ Shall we leave ? ” he said, hastily, to 
Aramis. 

Aramis, who probably had learnt all that he cared to 
know, replied, “ When you like.” 

The young man saw them prepare to leave, and saluted 
them politely. Baisomeaux replied merely by a nod of 
the head, while Aramis, with a respect, arising perhaps 
from the sight of such misfortune, saluted the prisoner 
profoundly. They left the room, Baisemeaux closing the 
door behind them. 

“Well,” said Baisemeaux, as they descended the stair- 
case, “ what do you think of it all ? ” 

“ I have discovered the secret, my dear governor,” he 
said. 

“ Bah ! what is the secret, then ? ” 

“ A murder was committed in that house.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ But attend ; the valet and nurse died the same day.” 

“ Well.” 

“And by poison. What do you think?” 

“ That it is very likely to he true.” 

“ What ! that that young man is an assassin ? ” 

“Who said that? What makes you think that poor 
young fellow could be an assassin?” 

“ The very thing I was saying. A crime was com- 
mitted in his house,” said Aramis “ and that was quite 
sufficient; perhaps he saw the criminals, and it was 
feared that he might say something.” 

“ The deuce! if I only thought that 

“Well?” 

“ I would redouble the surveillance.” 

“ Oh, he does not seem to wish to escape.” 
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“ You do not know what prisoners are.” 

“ Has he any books ? ” 

“ None ; they are strictly prohibited, and under M. do 
Mazarin’s own hand.” 

“ Have you the writing still?” 

“ Yes my lord ; would you like to look at it as you re- 
turn to take your cloak?” 

“ I should, for I like to look at autographs.” 

“ AVell, then, this one is of the most umiuestiouable 
authenticity ; there is only one erasure.” 

“ Ah, ah! an erasure; and in what r('spe(;t?” 

“ With respect to a ligure. At llrst there was written : 
‘ To he boarded at 50 francs ? ’ ” 

“ As princes of the blood, in fact?” 

“ But the cardinal must have soon Ids mistake, you 
uuderstand ; for he cancesUid the zero, and has added a 1 
before the 5. But, by the by ” 

“ What?” 

“ You do not speak of the resemblance!.” 

“ I do not speak of it, dear M.de Baisemeaux, for a very 
simple reason — because it does not e.xist.” 

“ The deuce it doesn’t.” 

* Or, if it does exist, it is only in your own imagination ; 
but, supposing it were to e.xist elsewhere, I think it 
would be better for you not hj speak ul)out it.” 

“ Really.” 

“ The king, Ix)ui8 XIV.— you understand— would be 
excessively angry with you, if he were to learn that you 
contributed ir any way;, to spread the report that one of 
his subjects has the effrontery to resemble him.” 

« It is true, quite true,” said Jlaisemeaux, thoroughly 
alarmed ; “ but I have not spoken of the circumstances to 
any one but yourself, and you understand, monseigneur, 
that I perfectly rely on your discretion.” ■ 

“ Oh, be easy.” 
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“ Do you still wish to see the note ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

While engaged, in this manner in conversation, they 
had returned to the governor’s apartments ; Baisemeaux 
took from the cupboard of a private register, like the one 
he had already shown Aramis, but fastened by a lock, the 
key which opened it, being one of a small bunch of keys 
which Baisemeaux always carried with liim. Then phve- 
ing the book upon the table, he opened it at the letter 
“ M,” and showed Aramis the following note in the 
column of observations : — “ No books at any time, all 
linen and clothes of the finest and best quality to be pro- 
cured ; no exercise ; always the same jailer ; no commu- 
nications with any one. Musical instruments ; every liberty 
and every indulgence, which his welfare may require ; to 

be boarded at 15 francs. M. de Baisemeaux can claim 

« 

more if the 15 francs be not sufficient.” 

“ All,” said Baisemeaux, now I think of it. I shall 
claim it.” 

Aramis shut the book. Yes,” he said, it is indeed 
M. dc Mazarin’s liandwritiii^ ; I recof^nizc it well. Kow, 
my dear governor,” he continued, as if this last communi- 
cation had exhausted his interest, ‘‘ let us now turn to^ur 
own little affaiis.” 

‘‘ Well, what tune for repayment do you wish me to 
take ? Fix it yourself.” 

There need not be any particular period fixed ; give 
me a simple acknowledgment for 150,000 francs.” 

“ When to be made payable ? ”, 

“ When I require it, but you understand,! shall only 
wish it when you yourself do.” 

Oh, I am quite easy on that score,” said Baisemeaux, 
Bmiling ; but I have already given you two receipts.” 

Wliich I now destroy,” said Aramis ; and after hav- 
ing shown the two receipts to Baisemeaux, he destroyed* 
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them. Overcome by so great a mark of confldejice, Halse- 
meaux unhesitatingly wrote out an acknowledgment of a 
debt of 150,000 francs, payable at the pletisui-e of the prel- 
ate. Aramis, who had, by glancing over the governor’s 
shoulder, followed the pen as he wnde, put the acknowl- 
edgment into his pocket without seeming to have read 
it, which made Jlaiseineanx perhictly easy. “ Now,” said 
Aramis, “ you will not 1n> angry with me if I were to 
carry off one of your prisoners?” 

“What do yon mean?” 

“ By obtiiining his pardon, of course. Have I not 
already told you that I took a great interest in poor 
Selclon ? ” 

“Yes, quite true, you did so.” 

“Well?” 

“ Thcat is your affair ; do as you think proper. T see you 
have an open hand, and an arm that can reach a great 
way.” 

“ Adieu, adieu.” .\ud Aramis left, carrying with him 
the governor’ii best wishes. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE T W O F ii I K N n S. 

At the very time M. de Baisemeaux was showing 
Aramis the prisoners ,in the Bastile, a cjarriage drew up 
at Madame de BellRre’s door, and, at that still early 
hour, a young woman alighted, her head mulBed in a 
silk hood. When the servants announced Madame Vanel 
to Madame de Belli^re, the latter was engaged, or rather 
was absorbed, in reading a letter, which she hurriedly 
concealed. She had hardly finished her morning toilette, 
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her maid being still in the next room. At the name — at 
the footsteps of Marguerite Vanel, Madame de Bellidre 
ran to meet her. She fancied she could detect in 
her friend’s eyes a brightness which was neither that 
of health nor of pleasure. Marguerite embraced her, pressed 
her hands, and hardly allowed her time to speak. « Dear- 
est,” she said, “have you forgotten me? Have you 
quite given yourself up to the pleasures of the court?” 

“ I have not even seen the marriage fetes.'"'* 

“What are you doing with yourself, then?” 

“ I am getting ready to leave for Bellit^re.” 

“For Belli^re?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are becoming rustic in your tastes, then: I 
delight to see you so disposed. But you are pale.” 

“ No, I am perfectly well.” 

“ So much the better ; I was becoming uneasy about 
you. You do not know what I have been told.” 

“ People say so many things.” 

“Yes, but this is very singular.” 

“ How well you know how to excite curiosity, Marguerite.” 

“Well, I was afraid of vexing you.” 

“Never; you have yourself always admired me for 
evenness of temper.” 

“ Well, then, it is said that — no, I shall never be able to 
tell you.” 

“Do not let us talk about it then,” said Madame de 
Bellic^re, who detected the ill-nature that was concealed 
by all these prefaces, yet felt the most anxious curiosity 
on the subject. 

“ Well, then, my dear marquise, it is said that, for 
some time past, you no longer continue to regret Monsieur 
de BeUi^re as you used to.” 

“ It is an ijl-natured report, Marguerite. I do regret 
and shall always regret, my husband ; but it is now two 
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years since he died. I am only twenty-eight years old, 
and my grief at his loss ought uot always to control every 
action and thought of my life. You, Marguerite, wlio 
are the model of a wife, would not believe iiui if I were 
to say so.” 

“Why not? Your heart i.s .so soft and yielding,” sho 
said, spitefully. 

“ Yours is so too, Marguerite, and yet I did not iM^reeive 
that you allowed yourself to be overcome by grief when 
your heart was wounded.” These; words were in direeit 
allusion to Marguerite’s rupture with the su))orintendent, 
and were also a veiled but direct reproach made against 
her friend’s heart. 

As if she only awaited this signal to discharge Iut 
shaft, Marguerite excjainied, “ Well, Kliza, it is said you 
are in love.” And slu; lo<*ked fixedly at Madame do 
Belliere, who blushed against her will. 

“Women never escape shuider,” replied the marquise, 
after a moment’s jtausc. 

“ No one slanders you, Eliza.” 

“What!— people say that I am in love, and yet they do 
not slander me ! ” 

“In the first place, if it he true, it is no slander, but 
simply a scandal-loving report. In the next place— for 
you did not allow me to finish wliat I was saying,— the 
public does not assert that you have abandoned your- 
self to this passion. It represents you, on the contrary, as 
a virtuous but loving woman, (h'fending herself with 
claws and teeth, shutting yourself up in your OAvn 
house as in a fortress*; in other respects as impenetrable 
as that of Danaii, notwithstanding Danae’s tower was 
made of brass.” • 

“ You are witty. Marguerite,” said Madame de Bellifere, 

angrily. 

“You always flatter me, Eliza. In short, however, 
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you are reported to be incorruptible and unapproachable. 
You cannot decide whether the world is calumniating you 
or not ; — but what is it you are musing about while I am 
speakmg to you ? ” 

“I?” 

“ Yes ; you are blushing and do not answer me.” 

“ I was trying,” said the marquise, raising her beautiful 
eyes brightened with an indication of growing temper, “ I 
was trying to discover to what you could possibly have 
alluded, you who are so learned in mythological subjects 
in comparing me to Danae.” 

“You were trying to guess that?” said Marguerite, 
laughing. 

“ Yes ; do you not remember that at the convent, when 
we were solving our problems in arithmetic — ah 1 what I 
have to tell you is learned also, but it is my turn — do you 
not remember, that if one of the terms were given, we 
were to find out the other ? Therefore do ycm guess now ? ” 

“ I cannot conjecture what you mean.” 

“And yet nothing is more simple. 

You pretend that I am in love, do you not ?” 

“ So it is said.” 

“ Very well ; it is not said, I suppose, that I am in \pvu, 
with an abstraction. There must surely be a name men- 
tioned in this report.” 

“ Certainly, a name is mentioned.” 

“ Very well ; it is not surprising, then, that I should try 
to guess tills name, since you do not tell it.” 

“ My dear marquise, when I saw you blush, I did not 
think you would have to spend much time in conjec- 
tures.” 

“ It was the word Dauae which you used that surprised 
me. Danas means a shower of gold, does it not ? ” 

“That is to say that the Jupiter of Dana6 changet* 
himself into a shower of gold for her.” 
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“ My lover, then, he whom you assign me—” 

“ I beg your pardon ; I am your friend, and assign you 
no one.” 

“ That may be ; but those who are ill disposed towards 
me.” 

“ Do you wish to hear the name V ” 

“ I have been waiting this half hour for it.” 

“Well, then, you shall hear it. Do not be shocked; 
he is a man high in power.” 

“ Good,” said the martjuise, as she clenched her hands 
like a patient at the approach of the knife. 

“lie is a very wealthy man,” eontinuetl Marguerite; 
“ the wealthiest, it may be. In a word, it is ” 

The marquise closed her eyes for a moment. 

“ It is tlie Duke o| liui'kingham,” said Marguerite, 
bursting into laughter. This perfidy had been calculated 
with extreme ability; the name that was pronounced, 
instead of the name which the marquise awaited, had 
precisely the same effect upon her as the badly sharpened 
axes, that had hacked, without destroying Messieurs de 
Chalais and De Thou upon the scaffold. She recovered 
herself, however, and said, “ I was perfectly right in saying 
•you. were a witty woman, for you are making the time 
pass away most agreeably. This joke is a most amusing 
one, for I have never seen the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“Never I ” said Marguerite, restraining her laughter. 

“ I have never oven left my own house since the duke 
has been at Paris.” 

“Oh I” resumed Madame Vanel, stretching out her 
foot towards a paper wliich was lying on the carpet near 
the window; “ it is not necessary for people to see each 
other, since they can write.” Thfe marquise trembled, for 
thiH paper was the envelope of the letter she was reading 
as her friend had entered, and was sealed ^th the super- 
intendent’s arms. As she leaned back on the sofa on which 
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she was sitting, Madame de Bellifere covered the paper 
with the thick folds of her large silk dress, and so con. 
cealed it 

“Oome, Marguerite, tell me, is it to tell me all these 
foolish reports that you have come to see me so early in 
the day I ” 

“ No ; I came to see you in the first place, and to remind 
you of those habits of our earlier days, so delightful to 
remember, when we used to wander about together at 
Vincennes, and, sitting beneath an oak, or in some sylvan 
shade, used to talk of those we loved, and who loved 
us.” 

“Dq you propose that we should go out together now?” 

“ My carriage is here, and I have three hours at my 
disposal.” , 

“ I am not dressed yet. Marguerite ; but if you wish that 
we should talk together, we can, without going to the 
woods of Vincennes, find in my own garden here, beauti- 
ful trees, shady groves, a green sward covered with daisies 
and violets, the perfume of which can be perceived fronr 
wliere we are sitting.” 

“ I regret your refusal, my dear marquise, for I w.anted 
to pour out my whole heart mto yours.” 

“ I repeat again. Marguerite, my he.art is yours just as 
much in this room, orlxiiicath the lime-trees in the garden 
here, as it would be under the oaks in the wood yonder.” 

“ It is not the same thing for me. In approaching Vin- 
cennes, marquise, my ardent aspirations approach nearer 
to that object towards which they have for some days 
past been directed.” The marquise suddenly raised her 
head. “Are you surprised, then, that I am still thinking 
of St. Mand6?” 

“ Of St. Mandd ! ” exclaimed Madame de Bellitire ; and 
the looks of both women met each other like two resist- 
less swords. 
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“You, so proud !” said the marquise, disdainfully. 

“ I, so proud! ” replied Madame Vanel. “ Such is my 
nature. I do not forgive neglect, — I cannot endure infi- 
delity. When I Iciive any one who weeps at my aban- 
donment, I feel induced still to love him ; but when others 
forsake me and laugh at their infidelity, I love distnvet- 

edly. 

Madame de Bellifire could not restrain an involuntary 
movement. ^ 

“She is jealous,” said Marguerite to herself. “Then, 
continued the marquise, “you are quite enamored of the 
Duke of Buckmgham — I mean of M. Fouiiueti’” Fliza 
felt the allusion, and her blood scinncd to congeal in her 
heart. “And you wished to go to Vincennes,— to St. 
Mand6 even ? ” , 

“I hardly know what I wished: you would have ad- 
vised me, perhaps.” 

“ In what rcsiMJct ? ” 

“You have often done so.” 

“Most certainly I should not have done so in the pres- 
ent insUmce, for I do not forgive as you do. 1 am less 
loving, perhaps ; when my lunirt has been once wounded, 

it rq^nauis so always.” 

“ But M. Fouquet has not wounded you, said Margue- 
rite Vanel, with the most i)erfcet simplicity. 

You i)erfeclly uudorsland what I mean. M. l^ouquet 
has not wounded mo; I do not know of either obligation 
or injury received at his hands, but you have reason to 
complain of him. You are my friend, and I am afraid I 
should not advise you aS you would like.” 

“ Ah ! you are prejudging the case.” 

“ The sighs you spoke of just new aro more than indi- 
cations.” , , , 

“You overwhelm me,” said the young woman suddenly, 

as if collecting her whole strength, like a wrestler pre- 
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paring for a last struggle ; “you take only my evil dis- 
positions and my weaknesses into calculation, and do not 
speak of my pure and generous feelings. If, at this mo- 
ment, I feel instinctively attracted towards the superinten- 
dent, if I even make an advance to him, which, I confess, 
is very probable, my motive for it is, that M. Fouquet’s 
fate deeply affects me, and because he is, in my opinion, 
one of the most unfortunate men living.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the marquise, placing her hand upon her 
heart, “something new, then, has occurred.” 

“Do you not know it?” 

“ I am utterly ignorant of everything about him,” said 
Madame de Belli^re with the poignant anguish that sus- 
pends thought and speech, and even life itself. 

“ In the first place, then, the king’s favor is entirely 
withdrawn from M. Pouquet, and conferred on M. Col- 
bert.” 

“ So it is stated.” 

“It is very clear, since the discovery of the plot of 
Belle-Isle.” 

“ I was told that the discovery of the fortifications there 
had turned out to M. Fouquet’s honor.” 

Marguerite began to laugh in so cruel a manner, that’ 
Madame de Bellii^ro could at that moment have delight- 
edly pliuiged a dagger in her bosom. “ Dearest,” con- 
tinued Marguerite, “ there is no longer any* question of 
M. Fouquet’s honor ; his safety is concerned. Before tiiree 
days are past the ruin of the superintendent will be com- 
plete.” 

“ Stay,” said the marquise, in her turn smiling, “that 
is going a little too fast.” 

“ I said three days, because I wish to deceive myself 
with a hope ; but probably the catastrophe will be com- 
plete within twenty-four hours.” 

“Why BO?” 
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“ For the simplest of all reasons,— that M. Fouqnet has 
no more money.” 

“ In matters of finance, my dear Marguerite, some aro 
without money to-day, who to-morrow can procure mil- 
lions.” 

“ That might bo M. Fouquet’s case when he had two 
wealthy and clever friends who amassed money for him, 
and wrung it from every possible or impossible source ; 
but those friends aro detul.” 

« Money does not die, Marguerite ; it may be concealed, 
but it can l)o looked for, bought, and found.” 

“ You SCO things on the bright side, and so much the 
better for you. It is really very unfortunate that you 
are not the Egcria of M. Fouquet : yovi might now show 
him the source whenco,lio could obtain the millions wliich 
the king asked him for yesterday.” 

“ Millions I ” said the marquise, in terror. 

“ Four, — an even nuinl)er.” 

“ Infamous ! ” murmured Ma<lame do Belliftro, tortured 
by her friend’s merciless delight. 

“ M. Fouquet, I should think, must certainly have four 
millions,” she replied, courageously. 

I# “ If he has those which the king requires to-day,’ said 
Marguerite, “he will not jicrhaps poswss those which 
the king will demand in a month or so.” 

“The king will exact money from him again, then? 

“No doubt : and tliat is my reason for saying that the 
min of poor M. Fouquet is inevitable. Pride will induce 
him to furnish the money, and when he has no more, he 

’wilHall.” ’ I 

“ It is true,” said the marquise, trembhng ; “ the plan 
is a bold one; but teU me, does M. Colbert hate M. Fou- 
qufit SO very much?” 

« I think he does not like him. M. Colbert is powerful ; 
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he improves on close acquaintance ; he has gigantic ideas, 
a strong will, and discretion ; he will rise.” 

“He will he superintendent?” 

“ It is ptobable. Such is the reason, my dear marquise, 
why I felt myself impressed in favor of that poor man, 
who once loved, and even adored, me ; and why, when I 
see him so unfortunate, I forgive his infidelity, which I 
have reason to b(ilieve he also regrets ; and why, more- 
over, I should not have been disinclineil to afford him 
some consolation, or some good advice ; he would have 
undei'stood the step I had taken, and v/ould have thought 
kindly of me for it. It is gratifying to be loved, you 
know. Men value love more highly when they are no 
longer blinded by its influence.” 

The marquise, bewildered, and overcome by these cruel 
attacks, which had been calculated with the greatest 
nicety and precision, hardly knew what answer to re- 
turn ; she even seemed to have lost all power of thought. 
Her perfidious friend’s voice had assumed the most af- 
fectionate tone ; she spoke as a woman, but concealed the 
instincts of a wolf. “Well,” said Madame de Belliore, 
who had a vague hope that Marguerite would cease to 
overwhelm a vanquished enemy, “ why do you no]b go, 
and see M. h’ouquet ? ” 

“Decidedly, marquise, yo\i have made mo reflect. No, 
it would be unbecoming for me to make the first advance. 
M. Fouquet no doubt loves me, but he is too proud. I 
cannot expose myself to an affront .... besides I have 
my husband to consider. You tell me nothing? — ^Very 
well, I shall consult M. Colbert on the subject.” Mar- 
guerite rose smilingly, as though to tivke leave, but the 
marquise had not the strength to imitate her. Marguerite 
advanced a few paces, in order that she might continue to 
enjoy the humiliating grief in which her rival was plunged, 
and then said, suddenly, “ You do not accompany me to 
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the door, then ? ” The marquise rose, pale and almost 
lifeless, without thinking of the envelope, which had oc- 
cupied her attention so greatly at the commencement of 
the conversation, and which was revealed at the first step 
she took. She then opened the door of her oratory, and 
without even turning her head towards Marguerite Vanel, 
entered it, closing the door after her. Marguerite said, 
or rather muttered, a few words, which Madame do Bel- 
li(ire did not even hear. As soon, however, ixs the mar- 
quise had disappeared, her envious enemy, not being able 
to resist the desire to satisfy herself that her suspicions 
were well-founded, advanced stealthily towards it like a 
panther, and seized the envelope. “ Ah ! ” she said, gnash- 
ing her teeth, “ it was indeed a Ipttcr from M. Fouquet 
she was reading when I arrived,” and tlum darted out of 
the room. During this interval, the marquise, having 
arrived behind the rampart, as it wore, of her d(X)r, felt 
that her strength was failing her ; for a moment she re- 
mained rigid, pale and motionless as a statue, and then, 
like a statue shaken on its base by an earthquake, 
tottered and fell inanimate on the carpet. The noise of 
the fall resounded at the same moment as the rolling of 
-Marguerite’s carriage leaving the hotel. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

MAUAMR DK BBLLIBRk’s PLATS. 

The blow had been- the more painful on account of its 
being unexpected. It was some time before the marquise 
recovered herself ; but, once recovered, she Jjegan to re- 
flect upon the events so heartlessly announced to her. 
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She therefore returned, at the risk even of losing her life 
in the way, to that train of ideas which her relentless friend 
had forced her to pursue. Treason, then — deep menaces 
concealed under the semblance of public interest — such 
were Colbert’s maneuvers. A detestable delight at an 
approaching downfall, untiring efforts to attain this object, 
means of seduction no less wicked than the crime itself — 
such were the weapons Marguerite employed. The 
crooked atoms of Descartes triumphed; to the man with- 
out compassion was united a woman without heart. The 
marquise perceived, with sorrow rather than indignation, 
that the king Avas an accomplice in the plot which be- 
trayed the duplicity of Louis XI IT., in his advanced age, 
and the avarice of Mazarin at a period of life when he had 
not had the opiwrtunity of gorging himself with French 
gold. The spirit of this courageous woman soon resumed 
its energy, no longer overwhelmed by indulgence in com- 
passionate lamentations. The marquise was not one to 
weep when action was necessary, nor to waste time in 
bewailing a misfortune as long as means still existed of 
relieving it. For some minutes she buried her face in her 
cold fingers, and then, raising her head, rang for her at- 
tendants with a steady hand, and with a gesture betray-^ 
ing a fixed determination of purpose. Her resolution was 
taken. 

“ Is everything prepared for my departure ? ” she in- 
quired of one of her female attendants who entered. 

“ Yes, madamo ; but it was not expected that your lady- 
ship would leave for Bellidre for the next few days.” 

“ All my jewels and articles oi’ value, then, are packed 
up ? ” 

“ Yes, madame ; but ‘hitherto we have been in the habit 
of leaving them in Paris. Your ladyship does not gener- 
ally take yoqr jewels with you into the country.” 

“ But they are all in order, you say?” 
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« Yes, in your ladyship’s own room.” 

“ The gold plate ? ” 

« In the chest.” 

“ And the silver plate ?” 

“ In the great oak closet.” 

The marquise remained silent for a few moments, and 
then said calmly, “ Ixjt ray goldsmith bo scut for.” 

Her attendants quitted the room to execute the order. 
The marquise, however, had entered her own room, and 
was inspecting her casket of jewels with the greatest at- 
tention. Never, until now, had she bestowed smili close 
attention upon riches in which women take so much i)ride ; 
never, until now, had she looked at lier jewels, except for 
the purpose of making a selection according to their set^ 
tings or their colors. On this occasion, however, she ad- 
mired the size of the* rubies and the brilliancy of the 
diamonds; she grieved over every blcmisli and every 
defect ; she thought the gold light, and the stones wretched. 
The goldsmith, as ho entered, found her thus occupied. 
“ M. Faucheux,” she said, “ I believe you supplied mo with 
my gold service ?” 

“ I did, your ladyship.” 

“ I do not now remember the amount of the account.” 

“ Of the new service, madaino, or of that which M. de 
BelliCre presented to you on your marriage ? for I have 
furnished both?” 

“ First of all, the new one?” 

“ The covers, the goblets, and the dishes, with their 
covers, the eau~eper<jnc, the ioc-pails, the dishes for the 
preserves, and the tea mid coffee urns, cost your ladyship 
sixty thousand francs.” 

“No more?” 

“ Your ladyship thought the accomit very high.” 

« Yes, yes ; I remember, in fact, that it was dear ; but 
it waa the workmaoship, 1 suppose ? ” 

TOL. II. — 27 
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“Yes, madame; the designs, the chasings — all new 
patterns.” 

“What proportion of the cost does the workmanship 
form ? Do not hesitate to tell me.” 

“ A third of its value, madame.” 

“ There is the other service, the old one, that which 
belonged to my husband ? ” 

“Yes, madame ; there is less workmanship in that than 
in the other. Its intrinsic value does pot exceed thirty 
thousand francs.” 

“ Thirty thousand,” murmured the marquise. “ But 
M. Faucheux, there is also the service which belonged to 
my mother ; all that massive plate which I did not wish 
to part with, on account of the associations connected 
with it.” 

“ Ah ! madame, that would indeed be an excellent re- 
source for those who, unlike your ladyship, might not be 
in a position to keep their plate. In chasing that, they 
worked in solid metal. But that service is no longer in 
fashion. Its weight is its only advantage.” 

“ That is all I care about. How much does it 
weigh.” 

“ Fifty thousand livres at the very least. I do not aljlude , 
to the enormous vases for the buffet, which alone weigh 
five thousand livres, or ten thousand the pair.” 

“ One hundred and thirty,” murmured the marquise. 
“You are quite sure of your figures, M. Faucheux?” 

“ Positive, madame. Besides, there is no difficulty in 
weighing them.” 

“ The amount is entered in my books.” 

“ Your ladyship is extremely methodical, I am aware.” 

“ Let us now turn to another subject,” said Madame 
de Belliilre : and she opened one of her jewel-boxes. 

“ I recognize these emeralds,’^ said M. Faucheux ; “ for 
it was I who had the setting of them. They are the most 
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beautiful in the whole court. No, I am mistaken ; Madame 
do Chdtillon has the most beautiful set ; she had thorn 
from Messieurs de Guise ; but your set, madame, comes 
next.” 

“ What are they worth ? ” 

“ Mounted ? ” 

“No; supposing I wished to sell them.” 

“ I know very well who would buy them,” exclaimed 
M. Faucheux. 

“That is the very thing I ask. They could bo sold, 
then ? ” 

“All your jewels could bo sold, madame. It is well 
known that you possess the most l)eautiful jewels in 
Paris. You are not changeable in your tastes ; when you 
make a purchase, it ig of the very best; and what you 
purchase you do not part with.” 

“ What could these emeralds bo sold for, then?” 

“ A hundred and thirty thousand francs.” 

The marquise wrote down upon her tablets the amount 
which the jeweler mentioned. “The ruby necklace?” 
she said. 

“ Are they balas-rubies, madame i”’ 

“.Here they are.” 

“They are beautiful— magnificent. I did not know 
that your ladyship had these stone.s.” 

“What is their value?” 

“Two hundred thousand francs. The center one is 
alone worth a hundred thous.and.” 

“ I thought so,” said the marquise. “ As for diamonds, 
I have them in numbers ; rings, necklaces, sprigs, car- 
rings, clasps. Tell mo their value, M. Faucheux.” 

The jeweler took his magnifying-glass and scales, 
weighed and inspected them, and silently made his calcu- 
lations. “These stones,” he said, “must Ijhve cost your 
ladyship an iucome of forty thousand francs.” 
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“ You value them at eight hundred thousand franos.” 

“ Nearly so.” 

“ It is about what I imagined — but the settings are not 
included.” 

“No, madame; but if I wero called upon to sell or to 
buy, I should bo satisfied with the gold of the settings 
alone as my profit upon the transaction. I should make 
a good twenty-five thousand francs.” 

“ An agreeable sum.” 

“ Very much so, madame.” 

“ Will you accept that profit, then, on condition of con- 
verting the jewels into money ? ” 

“ But you do not intend to sell your diamonds, I sup- 
pose, madame ? ” exclaimed the bewildered jeweler. 

“ Silence, M. Faucheux, do not disturb yourself about 
that; give me an answer simply. You ain an honorable 
man, with whom my family has dealt for thirty years ; 
you knew my father and mother, whom your own father 
and mother served. I address you as a friend, will you 
accept the gold of the settings in return for a sum of ready 
money tt) bo placed in my hands ? ” 

“ Eight hundred thousand franca | it is enormous.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Impossible to find.” 

“Not so.” 

“ But reflect, madame, upon the effect which will be 
produced by the sale of your jewels.” 

“No one need know it. You can get sets of false jewels 
made for mo, similar to the real. Do not answer a word ; 
I insist upon it. Sell them aeparatdly, sell the stones only.” 

“In that way it is easy. Monsieur is looking out for 
some sets of jewels as Well as single stones for Madame’s 
toilette. There will be a competition for them, I can 
easily disiwso’.of 000,000 francs’ worth to Monsieur. I am 
certain yours are the moat beautiful.” 
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“ When can you do so?” 

“ In less tlian three days’ time.” 

“ Very well, the remainder you will dispose of among 
private individuals. For the present, make me out a con- 
tract of sale, payment to be made in four days.” 

“I entrcat you to reflect, raadame ; for if you force the 
sale, you will lose a hund«>d thousand francs.” 

“If necessary, 1 will lose two hundietl; I wisli every- 
thing to be settled this evening. IX) you accept? ” 

“I do, your ladysliip. 1 will not conceal from you that 
I shall make fifty thousand francs by the transaction.” 

“ So much the better for you. In wliat way shall 1 have 
the money?” 

“ Either in gold, or in bills of the bank of Lyons, j)ay- 
ftble at M. t’olbert’s.” • 

“I agree,” said the marquise, eagerly; “return homo 
and bring the sum in question in notes, as soon as IKW- 
.sible.” 

“ yes, madamc, lait for Heaven’s sake — — ” 

“Not a word, M. Faucheux. l>y the i»y, I was forget- 
ting the silver plate. What is the value of that which 
I have ? ” 

“*Fifty thousand francs, madame.” 

“ That makes a million,” said the marquise to heraelf. 
“ M. Faucheux, you \vili take away with you l)oth the 
gold and silver plate. I can assign, as a pretext, that T 
wish it remodeled on patterns more in ac(X)rdanc-e with 
iny own taste. Melt it down, and return me its value in 
money, at once.” 

“ It shall be done, your ladyship.” 

“You will be good enough tp place the money in a 
chest, and direct one of your clerks to accompany the 
chest, and without ray servants seeing him ; and order 

him to wait for me in a carriage.” 

“ In Madame de Faucheux’s carriage ? ” said the jeweler. 
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“If you will allow it, and I will call for it at your 
house.” 

“ Certainly, your ladyship.” 

“ I will direct some of my servants to convey the plate 
to your house.” The marquise rung. “Let the small 
van he placed at M. Faucheux’s disposal,” she said. The 
jeweler bowed and left the house, directing that the van 
should follow him closely, saying aloud, that the marquise 
was about to have her plate melted down in order to 
have other plate manufactured of a more modern style. 
Three hours afterwards she went to M. Faucheux’s house 
and received from him eight hundred thousand francs in 
gold inclosed in a chest, which one of the clerks could 
hardly carry towards Madame Faucheux’s carriage — for 
Madame Faucheux kept her carriage. As the daughter 
of a president of accounts, she had brought a marriage 
portion of thirty thousand crowns to her husband, who 
was syndic of the goldsmiths. These thirty thousand 
crowns had become very fruitful during twenty years. 
The jeweler, though a milliommire, was a modest man. 
He had purchased a substantial carriage, built in 1648, 
ten years after the king’s birth. This carriage, or rather 
house upon wheels, excited the admiration of the v^ole 
quarter in which he resided — it was covered with allegor- 
ical paintings, and clouds scattered over with stars. Tht 
marquise entered this somewhat extraordinary vehicle, 
sittmg opposite the clerk, who endeavored to put his knees 
out of the way, afraid even of touching the marquise’s 
dress. It was the clerk, too, who,told the coachman, who 
was very proud of having a marquise to drive, to take the 
road to St. Maad4. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE HOWRY. 

MoNsrEtTR FAUcriEux’s horses were serviceable animals, 
with thickset knees, and legs they had some difficulty in 
moving. Like the carriage, they belonged to the earlier 
part of the century. They were not as fleet as the English 
horses of M. Fouquet, and consequently took two hours to 
get to St. Mando. Their progress, it might be said, was ma- 
jestic. Majesty, however, precludes hurry. The maniuise 
stopped the carriage at the door so well known to her, al- 
though she had seen it only once, under circumstances, it 
will be remembered, no less painful than those which 
brought her now to it again. She drew a key from her 
pocket, and inserted it in the lock, pushed open the door, 
which noiselessly yielded to her touch, and directed tho 
clerk to carry the chest upstairs to the first floor. The 
weight of the chest was so great that tlie clerk was obliged 
to get the coachman to assist him with it. They placed it 
in a small eabmet, anteroom, or boudoir rather, adjoining 
the saloon where we once saw M. Fouquet at the mar- 
quise’s feet. Madame de Belliere gave the coachman a 
louis, smiled gracefully at the clerk, and dismissed them 
both. She closed the door after them, and waited in the 
room, alone and barricaded. There was no servant to be 
seen about the rooms, but everything was prepared as 
though some invisible genius had divined the wishes and 
desires of an expected guest. Tho fire was laid, candles 
in the candelabra, refreshments upon the table, books 
scattered about, fresh-cut flowers in tW vases. One 
might almost have imagined it an enchanted house. 
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The marquise lighted the candles, inhaled the perfume of 
the flowers, sat down, and was soon plunged in profound 
thought. Her deep musings, melancholy though thejr 
wore, were not un tinged with a certain vague joy. Spread 
out before her was a treasure, a million wrung from her 
fortune as a gleaner plucks the blue corn-flower from her 
crown of flowers. She conjured up the sweetest dreams. 
Her principal thought, and one that took precedence of 
all others, was to devise means of leaving this money for 
M. Fouquet without his possibly learning from whom the 
gift had come. This idea, naturally enough, Avas the first 
to present itself to her mind. But although, on reflection, 
it appeared difficult to carry out, she did not despair of 
success. She would then ring tt) summon M. Fouquet 
and make her escape, happier than if, instead of having given 
a million, she had herself found one. But, being there, 
and having seen the boudoir so coquettishly decorated 
that it might almost be said the least particle of dust 
Ixad but the moment before been removed by the servants ; 
having observed the drawing-room, so perfectly arranged 
that it might almost be said her presence there had driven 
away the fairies who were its occupants, she asked her- 
self if the glance or gaze of those whom she had displaced 
— whether spirits, fairies, elves, or human creatures, — 
had not already recognized her. To secure success, it 
was necessary that some steps should be seriously taken, 
and it was necessary also tliat the superintendent should 

comprehend the serious iiosition in which he was placed, 

in order to yield compliance with the generous fancies of 
a Woman ; all the fascinations of an eloquent friendship 
Would be required to persuade him, and, should this be 
insufficient, the maddening influence of a devoted passion^ 
whicli, in its resolute determination to carry conviction, 
Would not be turned aside. Was not the superintendent, 
indeed) known for his delicacy and dignity of feeling f 
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Would ho allow himself to accept from any woman that 
of which she had stripped herself ? No ! lie would 
resist, and if any voice in the world could overcome hU 
resistance, it would be the voice of the woman he loved. 

Another doubt, and that a cruel one, suggested itself to 
Madame de Belliiire with a sharp, acute pain, like a 
dagger thrust. Did he reiilly love her? Would that 
volatile mmd, that inconstant heart, be likely to be fixed 
for a moment, even were it to gaze upon an angel ? Was 
it not the same with Foucpict, notwithstanding his genius 
and his uprightness of conduct, as with those conquerors 
on the field of battle who shed tears when they have 
gained a victory? “I must learn if it be so, and must 
judge of that for myself,” said the marquise. “ Who can 
tell whether that heart, so coveted, is not common in its 
impulses, and full of alloy ? Who can tell if that mind, 
when the touchstone is applied to it, will not be found of 
a mean and vulgar character? Come, come,” she said, 
“ this is doubting and hesitating too much — to the proof.” 
She looked at the timepiece. “ It is now seven o’clock,” 
she said ; “ he must have arrived ; it is the hour for sign- 
ing his papers.” With a feverish impatience she rose 
and*walked towards the mirror, in which she smiled with 
a resolute smile of devotedness •, she touched the spring 
and drew out the handle of the boll. Then, as if ex- 
haustedbeforehand by the struggle she had just undergone, 
she threw herself on her knees, in utter abandonment, 
before a large couch, in wbicb she buried her face in her 
trembling hands. Tei\ minutes afterwards she heard the 
spring of the door sound. The door moved upon invisi- 
ble hinges, and Fouquet appeared. lie looked pale, and 
seemed bowed down by the weight of some bitter reflect 
iic»b He did not hurry, but simply came at the summons. 
The preoccupation of his mind must indeed have beea 
very great, that a man, so devoted to pleasure, for whom 
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Indeed pleasure meant everything, should obey such a 
summons so listlessly. The previous night, in fact, fer- 
tile in melancholy ideas, had sharpened his features, 
generally so noble in their indifference of expression, and 
had traced dark lines of anxiety around his eyes. Hand- 
some and noble he still was, and the melancholy expres- 
sion of his mouth, a rare expression with men, gave a new 
character to his features, by which his youth seemed to 
be renewed. Dressed in black, the lace in front of his 
chest much disarranged by his feverishly restless hand, 
the looks of the superintendent, full of dreamy reflection, 
were fixed upon the threshold of the room wliicli he had 
so frequently approached in search of expected happiness. 
This gloomy gentleness of manner, this smiling sadness 
of expression, which had replaced* his former excessive 
joy, produced an indescribable effect upon Madame de 
Belli^re, who was regarding him at a distance. 

A woman’s eye can read the face of the man she loves, its 
every feeling of pride, its every expression of suffering ; 
it might almost bo said that Heaven has graciously 
granted to women, on account of their very weakness, more 
than it has accorded to other creatures. They can con- 
ceal their own feelings from a man, but from theiff no 
man can conceal his. The marquise divined in a single 
glance the whole weight of the unhappiness of the super- 
intendent. She divined a night passed without sleep, a 
day passed in deceptions. From that moment she was 
firm in her own strength, and she felt that she loved Fou- 
quet beyond everything else. Sha rose and approached 
him, saying, “ You wrote to me this morning to say you 
were beginning to forge.t me, and that I, whom you had 
not seen lately, had no doubt ceased to think of you. I 
have come to undeceive you, monsieur, and the more 
completely sc, because there is one thing I can read in 
your eyes.” 
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“What is that, madamo?” said Fouquet, astonished. 

“ That you have never loved me so much as at this 
moment ; in the same manner you can read, in my pres- 
ent step towards you, that I have not forgotten you.” 

“Oh! madame,” said Fouquet, whose face was fora 
moment lighted up by a sudden gleam of joy, “ you arc 
indeed an angel, and no man can suspect you. All he can 
do is to humble himself before you, and entreat forgive- 
ness.” 

“ Your forgiveness is granted, then,” said the marquise. 
Fouquet was about to throw himself upon his knees. 
“No, no,” she said, “sit here by my side. Alx! that is 
an evil thought which has just crossed your mind.” 

“ How do you detect it, madame? ” 

“ By the smile that has just marred the expression of 
your countenance. Be candid, and tell me wliat your 
thought was — no secrets between friends.” 

“ Tell me, then, madame, why have you been so harsh 
these three or four months past ? ” 

« Harsh?” 

“ Yes ; did you not forbid me to visit you ? ” 

“ Alas ! ” said Madame de Bellidrc, sighing, “ becauso 
your visit to me was the cause of your being visited with 
a gseat misfortune ; because my house is watched ; because 
the same eyes that have seen you already might see 
you again ; because I think it less dangerous for you that 
I should come here than that you should come to my house ; 
and, lastly, because I know you to be already unhappy 
enough not to wish to increase your unhappiness further.” 

Fouquet started, for these words recalled all the anx- 
ieties connected with his office of superintendent, — ^he who, 
for the last few minutes, had 'indulged in all the wild 
aspirations of the lover. “ I unhappy?” he said, endeav- 
oring to smile : “ indeed, marquise, you will almost 
make me believe I am so, judging from your own sadness. 
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Are yout beautiful eyes raised upon iiio merely in pity ? 
—I was looking for another expression from them.” 

“ It is not I who am sad, monsieur : look in the mirror, 
there — it is yourself.” 

“ It is true I am somewhat pale, marquise; but it is 
from overwork ; the king yesterday required a supply of 
money from me.” 

“ Yes, four millions : I am aware of it.” 

“ You know it? ’’exclaimed Fouquet, in a tone of sur- 
prise ; “ how ojin you have learnt it ? It was after the de- 
parture of the queen, and hi the presence of one person 
only, that the king ” 

“ You perceive that I do know it ; is not that sufficient ? 
Well, go on, monsieur, the money the king has required 
you to supply— ' — ” » 

“ You understand, marquise, that I have been obliged 
to procure it, then to get it counted, afterwards registered, 

' — altogether a long affair. Since Monsieur de Mazarin’s 
death, financial affairs occasion some little fatigue and 
embarrassment. My administration is somewhat over- 
taxed, and this is the reason why I have not slept during 
the past night.” 

“ So that you have the amount ? ” inquired tho mar- 
quise, with some anxiety. 

“ It would indeed be stmnge, marquise,” replied b\)u- 
quet, cheerfully, “ if a superintendent of finances were not 
to have a paltry four millions in his coffers.” 

“ Yes, yes, I l)elieve you either have, orivill have them.” 

“ What do you mean by saying I shall have them ? ” 

“ It is not very long since you were required to furnish 
two milUone.” 

“ On the contrary, to me it seems almost an ago ; but 
do not let us talk of money inattem any longer.” 

“ On the coiitrevy, wo will continue to speak of them^ 
for that is my mily i-eason tor coming to see you.” 
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« I am at a loss to compass your meaning,” said the 
superintendent, whose eyes began to express an anxious 
curiosity. 

“ Tell me, monsieur, is the oflSce of superintendent a per- 
manent position?” 

“ You surprise me, marchioness, for you speak as if you 
had some motive or interest in putting the question.” 

“ My roason is simplo cnougli ; I am desirous of placing 
some money in your hands, and naturally I wish you to 
know if you are certain of your post.” 

“ Really marquise, I am at a loss what to reply : I 
cannot conceive your meaning.” 

“ Seriously then, dear Al. Fouquet, I have certain funds 
which somewhat embarrass me. I am tired of investing 
my money in laud, ami am anxioxis to nxtruet It to some 
friend who will turn it to account.” 

“ Surely it does not press,” said M. Fouquet. 

“ On the contrary, it is very pressing.” 

“ Very well, we will talk of that by and by.” 

“ By and by will not do, for my money is there,” re- 
turned the marquise, pointing out the coffer to the superin- 
tendent, and showing him, as she opened it, the bundles 
of i\pte8 and heaps of gold. Fouquet, who had risen from 
his seat at the same moment as Madame de Belli^re, re- 
mained for a moment plunped in thought ; then suddenly 
starting back, he turned pale, and sank down in his chair, 
concealing his face in hi.s hands. “ Madame, madame,” 
he murmured, “ what opinion can you have of me when 
you make me such an offer? ” 

“Of you!” returned* the marquise. “Tell me rather, 
what you yourself think of the step 1 have taken,” 

“You bring me this money for myself, and you bring 
it because you know me to be embarrassed. Nay, do not 
deny it, for I am sure of it Can I nht read yoor 
heart ? ” 
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“ If you know my heart, then, can you not see that it is 
my heart I offer you.” 

“ I have guessed rightly, then,” exclaimed Fouquet. “ In 
truth, madume, I have never yet given you the right to 
insult me in this manner.” 

“ Insult you,” she said, turning pale, “ what singular 
delicacy of feeling! You tell me you love me; in the 
name of that affection you wish me to sacrifice my 
reputation and my honor, yet, when I offer you money 
which is my own, you refuse me.” 

“ jVfadame, you are at liberty to preserve what you term 
your reputation and your honor. Permit me to preserve 
mine. Leave me to my ruin, leave me to sink beneath the 
weight of the hatreds which surround me, beneath the 
faults 1 have committed, beneath the load even of my 
remorse, but, for Heaven’s sake, madame, do not over- 
whelm me with this last infliction.” 

“ A short time since, IVI. Fouquet, you were wanting in 
judgment, now you arc wanting in feeling.” 

Fouquet, pressed his clenched hand upon his breast, 
heaving with emotion, saying “ Overwhelm me, madame, 
for I have nothing to reply.” 

“ I offered you my friendship, M. Fouquet.” 

“ Yes, madame, and you limited yourself to that.” 

“ And what I am now doing is the act of a friend.” 

“ No doubt it is.” 

“And you reject this mark of my friendship?” 

I do reject it.” 

“ Monsieur Fouquet, look at me,” said the marquise, 
with glistening eyes, “ I now offel you my love.” 

« Oh, madame,” exclaimed Fouquet.” 

“ I have loved you for a long while past : women, like 
men, have a false delicacy at times. For a long time past 
I have loved;.you, but would not confess it. Well, then, 
you have implored this love on your knees, and I have 
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refused you ; I was blind, as you were a little while since ; 
but as it was my love that you sought, it is my love I now 
offer you.” 

“ Oh ! madame, you overwhelm me beneath a load of 
happiness.” 

“ Will you be happy, then, if I am yours — entirely? ” 

“ It will bo the supremest happiness for me.” 

“ Take me, then. If, however, for your sake I sacrifice 
a prejudice, do you, for mine, sacrifice a scruple,” 

“ Do not tempt me.” 

“ Do not refuse me.” 

“ Think seriously of what you are proposing.” 

Fouquet, but one word. Let it be No, and I open this 
door,” and she pointed to the door which led into the 
streets, “ and you will never see mo again. Let that word 
be Yes, and I am yours entirely.” 

“ Elise ! Elise ! But this coffer ? ” 

“ Contains my dowry.” 

“ It is your ruin,” exclaimed Fouquet, turning over the 
gold and papers, “ there must be a million here.” 

“ Yes, my jewels, for which I care no longer if you do 
not love me, and for which, equally, I care no longer if 
you Jove me as I love you.” 

“ This is too much,” exclaimed Fouquet. ‘‘ I yield, I 
yield, even were it only to consecrate so much devotion. 
I accept the dowry.” 

“ And take the woman with it,” said the marquise, 
throwing herself into his arms. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

LE TERRAIN DE DIB IT. 

During the progress of these events Buckingham and 
De Wardes traveled in excellent companionship, and made 
the journey from Paris to Calais in undisturbed harmony 
together. Buckingham had hurried his departure, so 
tliat the greater part of his adieux were very hastily made. 
His visit to Monsieur and Madame, to the young queen, 
and to the queen-dowager, had been paid collectively — a 
precaution on the part of the queen-mother, which saved 
him the distress of any private conversation with Mon- 
sieur, and also the danger of seeing Madame again. The 
carriages containing the luggage had already been sent 
on beforehand, and in tlie evening he set off in hia 
travelhig carriage with his attendants. 

De Wardes, irritated at finding himself dragged away, 
in so abrupt a manner, by this Englishman, had sought 
in his subtle mind for some means of escaping from his 
fetters ; but no one having rendered him any assistance in 
this respect he was absolutely obliged, therefore, to submit 
to the burden of his own evil thoughts and caustic 
spirit. 

Such of his friends in whom he had been able to confide, 
had, in their character of wits, rallied him upon the duke’s 
superiority. Others, less brilliant, but more sensible, had 
reminded him of the king’s orders prohibiting dueling. 
Others, again, and they the larger number, who, in virtue of 
charity, or national vanity, might have rendered him assist- 
ance, did not care torun the risk of incurring disgrace, and 
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would, at the best, have informed the ministers of a de- 
parture which might end in a massacre on a small scale. 
The result was, that, after having fully deliberated upon 
the matter, De Wardes packed up his luggage, took a 
couple of horses, and, followed only by one servant, made 
his way towards the barrier, where Buckmgham’s carriage 
was to await him. 

The duke received his adversary as ho would have done 
an intimate acquaintance, made room beside him on the 
same seat with himself, offered him refreshments, and 
spread over his knees the sable cloak that had been thrown 
on the front seat. They then conversed of the court, with- 
out alluding to Madame ; of Monsieur, without speaking 
of domestic affairs ; of the king, without speaking of his 
brother’s wife ; of tho.cpiccn-motlier, without alluding to 
her daughter-in-law, of the king of England, without 
alluding to his sister-in-law ; of the state of the affections 
of either of the travelers, without pronouncing any name 
that might be dangerous. In this way the journey, which 
was performed by short stages, was most agreeable, and 
Buckingham, almost a Frenchman, from wit and educa- 
tion, was delighted at having so admirably selected his 
traveling companion. Elegant repasts were served, of 
which they partook but lightly ; trials of horses made in 
the beautiful meadows that skirted the road ; coursing 
indulged in, for Buckingham had his greyhounds with him ; 
and in such ways did they pass away the pleasant time. 
The duke somewhat resembled the beautiful river Seine, 
which folds France a thousand times in its loving em- 
brace, before deciding ifpon joining its waters with the 
ocean. In quitting France, it was her recently adopted 
daughter he had brought to Palis whom ho chiefly re- 
gretted ; his every thought was a remembrance of her — 
his every memory, a regret. Therefore, whenever, now 
and then, despite his command over himself, he was lost 
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in thought, De Wardes left him entirely to his musings. 
This delicacy might have touched Buckingham, and 
changed his feelings toward De Wardes, if the latter, 
while preserving silence, had shown a glance less full of 
malice, and a smile less false. Instinctive dislikes, how- 
ever, are relentless ; nothing appeases them; a few ashes 
may sometimes, apparently, extinguish them ; but beneath 
those ashes, the smothered embers rage more furiously. 
Having exhausted every means of amusement the 
route offered, they arrived, as we have said, at Calais, 
towards the end of the sixth day. The duke’s attendants, 
since the previous evening, had travelled in advance, and 
now chartered a boat, for the purpose of joining the yacht, 
which had been tacking about in sight, or bore broadside 
on, whenever it felt its white wings wearied, within can- 
non-shot of the jetty. 

The boat was destined for the transport of the duke’s 
equipages from the shore to the yacht. The horses had 
been embarked, having been hoisted from the boat upon 
the deck in baskets, expressly made for the purpose, and 
wadded in such a manner that their limbs, even in the 
most violent fits of terror or impatience, were always 
protected by the soft support which the sides affcsrded, 
and their coats not even turned. Eight of these baskets, 
placed side by side, filled the ship’s hold. It is well 
known that, in short voyages, horses refuse to eat, but 
remain trembling all the while, with the best of food 
before them, such as they would have greatly coveted on 
land. By degrees, the duke’s entire equipage was trans- 
ported on board the yacht ; he was then informed that 
everything was in readiness, and that they only waited 
for him, whenever he would be disposed to embark with 
the French gentleman. For no one could possibly imagine 
that the French gentleman would have any other accounts 
to settle with his grace than those of friendship. Buclt 
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ingham desired the captain to be told to hold himself in 
readiness, but that, as the sea was beautiful, and as the 
day promised a splendid sunset, he did not intend to go on 
board until nightfall, and would avail himself of the even- 
ing to enjoy a walk on the strand. Ho added also, that, 
finding himself in such excellent company, he had not the 
least desire to hasten his embarkation. 

As he said this he pointed out to those who surrounded 
him the magnificent spectacle which the sky presented, of 
deepest azure in the horizon, the amphitheater of flee«y 
clouds ascending from the sun’s disc to the zenith, assum- 
ing the appearance of a range of snowy mountains, whose 
summits were heaped one upon another. The dome of 
clouds was tinged at its base with, as it were, the foam of 
rubies, fading away into opal and pearly tints, in propor- 
tion as the gaze was carried from base to summit. The sea 
was gilded with the same reflection, and, upon the crest 
of every sparkling wave danced a point of light, like a 
diamond by lamplight. The mildness of the evening, the 
sea breezes, so dear to contemplative minds, setting in 
from the east and blowing in delicious gusts ; then, in 
the distance, the black outline of the yacht with its rig- 
ging traced upon the empurpled background of the sky- 
while, dotting the horizon, might bo seen, here and there, 
vessels with their trimmed sails, like the wings of a sea- 
gull about to plunge ; such a spectacle indeed, well merited 
admiration. A crowd of curious idlers followed the richly 
dressed attendants, amongst whom they mistook the 
steward and the secretary for the master and his friend. 
As for Buckingham, who was dressed very simply, in a 
gray satin vest^iand doublet of violet-colored velvet, wear- 
ing his hat thrust over his eyes, and without orders or 
embroidery, he was taken no more notice of than De 
Wardes, who was in black, like an attorney. * 

The duke’s attendants had received directions to have 
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a boat in readiness at the jetty head, and to watch the 
embarkation of their master, without approaching him 
until cither ho or his friend should summon them, — 
“whatever may happen,” he had added, laying a stress 
upon these words, so that they might not be misunder- 
stood. Having walked a few paces upon the strand, 
Buckingham said to De Wardes. “I think it is now time 
to take leave of each other. The tide, you perceive, is 
rising; ten minutes hence it will have soaked the sands 
where we are now walking in such a manner that we 
shall not bo able to keep our footing.” 

“ I await your orders, my lord, but ” 

“ But, you mean, wo are still upon soil which is part of 
the king’s territory.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, do you see yonder a kind of little island sur- 
rounded by a circle of water? the j)ool is increasing every 
minute, and the isle is gradually disappearing. This 
island, indeed, belongs to heaven, for it is situated be- 
tween two seas, and is not shown on the king’s charts. 
Do you observe it ? ” 

“ Yes ; but we can hardly reach it now, without getting 
our feet tvet.” 

“ Yes ; but observe that it forms an eminence tolerably 
high, and that the tide rises on every side, leaving the 
top free. We shall be admirably placed upon that little 
theatre. What do you think of it ? ” 

“ I shall be perfectly happy wherever I may have the 
honor of crossing my sword with your lordship’s.” 

“Very well, then, I am distressed to bo the cause of 
your wetting your feet, M. de Wardet^ but it is most 
essential you should be able to say to the king, ‘ Sire, 
I did not fight mwn your majesty’s territory.’ Perhaps 
the distincthm is somewhat subtle, but, since Port-Royal, 
your nation delights in subtleties of expression. Do not 
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let ns complain of tliis, however, for it, makes your wit 
very brilliant, and of a style peculiarly your oAvn. If you 
do not obj(!ct, we will hurry ourselves, for the sea, I per- 
ceive, is rising fast, and night is setting in,” 

“ My reason for not walking faster was, that T did not 
wish to precede your grace. Are you still on dry land, 
my lord ? ” 

“Yes, at present I am. Look yonder ! my servants are 
afraid we shall bo drowned, an<l have converted the l)oat 
into a cruiser. Do you remark how curiously it dances 
upon the crests of the waves ? But, as it makes mo feel 
sea-sick, would you permit me to turn my back towards 
them ? ” 

“ You will observe, my lord, that in turning your back 
to them, you will liave the sun full in your face,” 

“Oh, its rays are very feeble at this hour and it will 
soon disappear; do not be uneasy on that score,” 

“ As you please, my lord : it was out of consideration for 
your lordship tliat I made the remark,” 

“I am aware of that, J\I, de Wardes, and I fully 
appreciate your kindness. Shall we take off our doub- 
lets?’,’ 

“ As you please, ray lord,” 

“t)o not hesitate to tell me, M, do Wardes, if you do 

not feel comfortable upon tho wet sand, or if you think 
yourself a little too close to the French territory. We 
could fight in England, or even upon my yacht,” 

“Wo are exceedingly well placed here, my lord; only 
I have the honor to remark that, as tho sea is rising fast, 
we have hardly time — r-” 

Buckingham made a sign of assent, took off his doublet 
and threw it 'on the ground, a proceeding which De 
Wardes imitated. Both their bodies, which seemed like 
phantoms to those who were looking at them from the 
shore, were thrown strongly into relief by a dark red 
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violet-colored shadow with which the sky became over- 
spread. 

“Upon my word, your grace,” said De Wardes, “ we 
shall hardly have time to begin. Do you not perceive 
how our feet are sinking into the sand?” 

“I have sunk up to the ankles,” said Buckingham, 
“ without reckoning that the water is even now breaking 
in upon us.” 

“ It has already reached me. As soon as you please, 
therefore, your grace,” said De Wardes, who drew his 
sword, a movement imitated by the duke. 

“M. de Wardes,” said Buckingham, “one final word. 
I am about to fight you because I do not like you,— be- 
cause you have wounded me in ridiculing a certain devo- 
tional regard I have entertained, and one which I ac- 
knowledge that, at this moment, I still retain, and for 
which I would very willingly die. You are a bad and 
heartless man, M. de Wardes, and I will do my very ut- 
most to take your life ; for I feel assured that, if you sur- 
vive this engagement, you will, in the future, work great 
mischief towards my friends. That is all I have to re- 
mark, M. de Wardes,” continued Buckingham, as he 
saluted him. 

« And I, my lord, have only this to reply to you : I 
have not disliked you hitherto, but, since you give me 
such a character, I hate you, and will do all I possibly 
can to kill you and De Wardes saluted Buckingham. 

Their swords crossed at the same moment, like two 
flashes of lightning in a dark night. The swords seemed 
to seek each other, guessed their position, and met. Both 
were practiced swordsmen, and the earlier passes were 
without any result. The night was fast Closing in, and 
it was so dark that they attacked and defended them- 
selves almost instinctively. Suddenly De Wardes felt 
his sword arrested, — ^he had just touched Buckingham’s 
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shoulder. The duke’s sword sunk, as his arm was low- 
ered. 

“You are wounded, my lord,” said Do Wardes, draw- 
ing back a step or two. 

“ Yes, monsieur, but only slightly.” 

“Yet you quitted your guard.” 

“Only from the first effect of the cold steel, but I have 
recovered.” 

“Let us go on, if you please.” And disengaging his 
sword with a sinister clashing of the blade, the duke 
womided the marquis in the breast. 

“A hit?” he said. 

“ No,” cried De Wardes, not moving from his place. 

“I beg your pardon, but, observing that your shirt was 
stained ” said Buckitighain. 

“ Well,” saidDe W £trde3 furiously, “ it is now your turn.” 

And, with a terrible lunge, ho pierced Buckingham’s 
arm, the sword passing between the two bones. Buck- 
ingham feefing his right arm paralyzed, stretched out his 
left, seized his sword, which was about falling from his 
nerveless grasp, and before De Wardes could resume his 
guard, he thrust him through the breast. Do Wardes 
tottered, his knees gave way beneath him, and leaving his 
8w6rd still fixed in the duke’s arm, he fell into the water, 
which was soon crimsoned with a more genuine reflection 
than that which it had borrowed from the clouds. De 
Wardes was not dead *, he felt the terrible danger that 
menaced him, for the sea rose fast. The duke, too, per- 
ceived the danger. With an effort, and an exclamation 
of pain, he tore out .the blade which remained in his 
arm, and, turning towards De Wardes, said, “ Are you 
dead, marquis?” 

“ No,” replied De Wardes, in a voice choked by the 
blood which rushed from his lungs to bis throat, “ but very 
near it.” ' 
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“Well, what is to be done; can you walk?” said Buck- 
ingham, supporting him on his knee. 

“ Impossible,” lie replied. Then falling down again, 
said, “ Call to your people, or I shall bo drowned.” 

“Hallo! boat there! quick, quick !” 

The boat flew over the waves, but the sea rose faster 
than the boat could approach. Buckingham saw that 
De Wardes was on the point of being again covered by a 
wave; he passed his left arm, safe and unwounded, 
round his body, and raised him up. The wave ascended 
to Ills waist, but did not move him. The duke immedi- 
ately began to carry his late antagonist towards the shore, 
lie had hardly gone ten paces, when a second wave, rush- 
ing onwards higher, more furious and menacing than the 
former, struck him at tlie lieight of his chest, threw him 
over, and buried him beneath the A^^ater. At the reflux, 
however, the duke and De Wardes were discovered 
lying on the strand. De Wardes had fainted. At this 
moment, four of the duke’s sailors, who comprehended 
the danger, threw themselves into the sea, and in a mo- 
ment were close beside him. Their terror was extreme, 
when they observed how their master became covered 
with blood, in proportion as the water, with which it was 
impregnated, flowed towards his knees and feet ; — ^tKey 
wished to carry him. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed the duke, “ take the marquis on 
shore first.” 

“ Death to the Frenchman ! ” cried the English sul- 
lenly. 

“Wretched knaves!” exclaimed the duke, drawing 
himself up with a haughty gesture, which sprinkled them 
with blood, “obey directly! M. de Wardes bn shore! M. 
de Wardes’ safety to be looked to first, or I will have you 
^ hanged.” , 

The boat had by this time reached them ; the secretary 
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and steward leaped tito the sea, and api^roached the 
marquis, who no longer showed any sign of life. 

“I commit him to your care, as you value your lives,” 
said the duke. “Take M. do Wardes on shore.” They 
took him in their arms, and carried him to the dry sand, 
where the tide never rose so high. A few idlers and 
five or six fishermen had gathered on the shore, attracted 
by the strange spectacle of two men fighting with the 
water up to their knees. The fishermen, observing a 
group of men api)roaching carrying a wounded man, 
entered the sea until the water was up to their waists. 
The English transferred the wounded man to them, at the 
very moment the latter began to open his eyes again. 
The salt water and the fine sand had got into his wounds, 
and caused him the acutest pain. The duke’s secretary 
drew out a purse filled with gold from his pocket, and 
handed it to the one among those present who api>eared 
of most importance, saying ; — “ From my master, Ilia 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham, in order that every 
possible care may be taken of the Marquis de Wardes.” 

Then, followed by those who had accompanied him, he 
returned to the boat, which Buckingham had been en- 
abled to reach with the greatest difficulty, but only after 
he had seen De Wardes out of danger. By this time it 

was high tide ; embroidered coats, .and silk sashes were 
lost ; many hats, too, had been carried away by the waves. 
The flow of the tide had home the duke’s and De Wardes’ 
clothes to the shore, and De Wardes was wrapped in the 
duke’s doublet, under the belief that it was his own, 
when the fishermen cai^ried him in their arms towards 
the town. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THREEFOLD LOVE. 

As soon as Buckingham departed, Quiche imagined the 
coast would be perfectly clear for him without any inter- 
ference. Monsieur, who no longer retained the slightest 
feeling of jealousy, and who, besides, permitted himself to 
be monopolized by the Chevalier de Lorraine, allowed as 
much liberty and freedom in his house as the most exact- 
ing could desire. The king, on his side, who had con- 
ceived a strong predilection for his ’sister-in-law’s society, 
invented a variety of amusements, in quick succession to 
each other, in order to render her residence in Paris as 
cheerful as possible, so that in fact, not a day passed 
without a ball at the Palais-Royal, or a reception in 
Monsieur’s apartments. The king had directed that Fon- 
tainebleau should be prepared for the reception of the 
court, and every one was using his utmost interest to get 
invited. Madame led a life of incessant occupation, neither 
her voice nor her pen were idle for a moment. The con- 
versations with De Quiche were gi'adually assuming a 
tone of interest which might unmistakably be recognized 
as the prelude of a deep-seated attachment. When eyes 
look languishingly while the subject under discussion 
happens to be colors of material^ for dresses ; when a 
whole hour is occupied in analyzing the merits and the 
perfume of a sachet or a.flower ; there are ‘words in this 
style of conversation, wliich every one might listen to, 
but there are .gestures and sighs that every one cannot 
perceive. Aftbr Madame had talked for some time with 
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De Guiche, she conversed with the king, who paid her a 
visit regularly every day. They played, wrote verses, or 
selected mottoes or emblematical devices : this spring was 
not only the May-tide of nature, it was the youth of an 
entire people, of which those at court were the head. 
The king was handsome, young, and of uuequaled gallan- 
try. All women were passionately loved by him, even 
the queen his wife. This mighty monarch was, however, 
more timid and more reserved than any other person in 
the kingdom, to such a degree, indeed, that he did not 
confess his sentiments even to liimself. This timidity of 
bearing restrained liim within the limits of ordinary 
politeness, and no woman could boast of having any prefer- 
ence shown her beyond that shown to others. It might 
be foretold that the day when his real character would bo 
displayed would be the dawn of a new sovereignty ; but 
as yet he had not declared himself. M. de Guiche took 
advantage of this, and constituted himself the sovereign 
prince of the whole laughter-loving court. It had been 
reported that he was on the best of terms with Mademoi- 
selle de Montalais ; that he had been assiduously attentive 
to Mademoiselle de Chatillon ; but ikjw he was not even 
barely civil to any of the court beauties. lie had eyes 
and ears for one person alone. In this manner, and, as it 
were, without design, he devoted himself to Monsieur, 
who had a great regard for him, and kept him as much as 
possible in his own apartments. Unsociable from natural 
disposition, he had estranged himself too much previous 
to the arrival of Madame, but, after her arrival, he did 
not estrange himself, sufficiently. This conduct, wliich 
every one had observed, had been particularly remarked 
by the evil genius of the house, the Chevaher de Lorraine, 
for whom Monsieur exhibited the warmest attachment 
because he was of a very cheerful dispositipn, even in his 
remarks most full of malice, and because hb was never at 
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a loss how to wilo tho lime away. The Chevalier do 
Lorraine, therefore, having noticed that he was threatened 
with being supplanted by De Guiche, resorted to strong 
measures. He disappeared from the court, leaving Mon- 
sieur much embarrassed. The first day of his absence, 
Monsieur hardly inquired about him, for he had De Guiche 
with him, and, except the time given to conversation 
with Madame, his days and nights were rigorously devoted 
to tho prince. On the second day, however, Monsieur, find- 
ing no one near him, inquired where the chevalier was. lie 
was told tliat no one knew. 

Do Guiche, after having spent the morning in selecting 
embroideries and fringes with Madame, went to console 
the prince. But after dinner, as there were some 
amethysts to l)e looked at, De Guiche returned to Madame’s 
cabinet. Monsieur was left quite to himself during the 
time he devoted to dressing and decorating himself ; he 
felt that he was the most miserable of men, and again 
inquired whether there was any news of the chevalier, in 
reply to which he was told that no one could tell where 
the chevalier was to bo found. Monsieur, hardly know- 
ing in what direction to inflict his weariness, went to 
Madarae’s apartments dressed in his morning-gown. He 
found a large assemblage of people there, laughing and 
whispering in every part of tho room ; at one end, a group 
of women around one of the courtiers, talking together, 
amid smothered bursts of laughter ; at the other end, 
Manicamp and Malicorne were being pillaged at cards by 
Montalais and Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, while 
two others were standing by, laughing. In another part 
were Madame, seated upon some cushions on the floor, 
and De Quiche, on his knees beside her, spfeading out a 
handful of pearls and precious stones, while the princess, 
with her whitp and slender fingers pointed out such 
RTnong them 08 pleased her the most. Again, in another 
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comer of the room, a guitar-player was playing some of 
the Spanish segue(\illas, to which Madame had taken the 
greatest fancy ever since she had heard them sung by tlio 
young queen with a melancholy expression of voice. But 
the songs which the Spanish princess had sung with tears 
in her eyes, the young Englishwoman was humming with 
a smile that well displayed her beautiful teeth. The cabi- 
net presented, in fact, the most perfect representation of 
unrestrained pleasure and amusement. As ho entered, 
Monsieur was struek at beholding so many persons enjoy- 
ing themselves without him. lie was so jealous at the 
sight that he could not resist exclaiming, like a child, 
“ What ! you are amusing yourselves hero, while I am sick 
and tired of being alone ! ” 

Thesoimdof his voice was like a claj) of tlnindor coming to 
interrupt the warbling of birds under the leafy covert of the 
trees; a dead silence ensued. Do (luicho was oji his feet 
in a moment. Malicorno tried to hide himself behind 
Montalais. Manicamp stood bolt upright, and assumed 
a very ceremonious demeanor, 'rho guitar-player thrust 
his instrument under a table, covering it with a piece of 
carpet to conceal it from the prince’s oljsorvation. Ma- 
dsipie was the OJily one who did not move, and smiling at 
her husband, said, “ Is not this the hour you usually devote 
to your toilette? ” 

“ An hour which otliers select, it seems, for amusing 
themselves,” replied the prince, grurablingly. 

This untoward remark was the signal for a general 
rout ; the women fled like a flock of terrified starlings ; 
the guitar-player vanished like a shadow ; Malicome, still 
protected by Montalais, who purposely widened out her 
di’ess, glided behind the hangi»ig tapestry. As for Mani- 
camp, be went to the assistance of I)e Guiche, who natu- 
rally remained near Madame, and both of them, with the 
princess herself, courageously sustained tte attack. The 
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count was too happy to bear malice against the husband ; 
but Monsieur bore a grudge against his wife. Nothing 
was wanting but a quarrel; he sought it. And the hurried 
departure of the crowd, which had been so joyous before 
he arrived, and was so' disturbed by his entrance, fur- 
nished him with a pretext. 

‘‘Why do they run away at the very sight of me ?” he 
inquired, in a supercilious tone ; to which remark Madame 
replied, “that, whenever the master of the house made 
his appearance, the family kept aloof out of respect.” As 
she said this, she made so funny and so pretty a grimace, 
that l)e Guiche and Manicamp could not control them- 
selves ; they burst into a peal of laughter ; Madame fol- 
lowed their example, and even Monsieur himself could 
not resist it, and ho was obliged to sit down, as for laugh- 
ing he could scarcely keep his equilibrium. However, he 
very soon left off, but his anger had increased. He was 
still more furious because ho had permitted himself to 
laugh, than from having seen others laugh. He looked at 
Manicamp steadily, not venturing to show his anger to- 
wards De Guiche ; but, at a sign which displayed no little 
amoimt of annoyance, Manicamp and De Guiche left the 
room, so that Madame, left alone, began sadly to pick, up 

her pearls and amethysts, no longer smiling, and speaking 
still less. 

“lam very happy,” said the duke, “to find myself 
treated as a stranger hero, madame,” and he left the room 
in a passion. On his way out, lie met MontalaLs, who was 
in attendance in the anteroom. “ It is very agreeable to 
pay you a visit here, but outside the door.” 

Montalais made a very low obeisance. “ I do not quite 
understand what your royal highness does me the honor 
to say.” 

“ I say that when you are all laughing together in Ma- 
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dame’s apartment, he is an unwelcome visitor who does 
not remain outside.” 

“Your royal highness does not think, and does not 

speak so, of yourself?” , t, i 

« On the contrary, it is on my own account that I do speaK 

and thiuk- I have no reason, certainly, to flatter myself 
about the receptions I meet with hero at any time. IIow 
is it that, on the very day there is music and a little society 
in Madame’s apartments— in my own apartnients, indeed, 
for they are mine— on the very day that I wish to amuse 
myself a little in my turn, every one rims away? Are 
they afraid to see me, that they all took wing as soon as 
1 appeared? Is there anything wrong, then, gomg on m 

my absence ?” . 

“Yet nothing has been done today, raonseigneur, which 

is not done every day.” 

« What ! do they laugh like that every day r 
« Wliy, yes, monseigneur.” 

« The same group of people simpering and the same sing- 
ing and strumming going on every (ky ? ^ 

«The ffuitar, monseigneur, was introduced to-day , 

when wehLveno giutars, we have violins and flutes; ladies 

800j> weary without music.” 

“ The deuce ! — and the men ? 

“AVliat men, monseigneur?” 

«M. de Guiche, M. de Manicamp, and the rest of 

tliGni ? 

“They all belong to your highness’s hoiLsehold.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” said the prince, as he returned 

to to owajirtments, W 1 of thought. He threwh,.™lf 
into the largest of his arm-chairs, without 
self in the glass. “Where ca* the chevalier be? said 
ht One of the prince’s attendants happened to be near 
him, overheard his remark, and replied,—^ 

« No one knows, your highness.” 
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“ Still the same answer. The first one who answers me 
again, ‘ I do not know,’ I will discharge.” Every one at 
this remark hurried out of his apartments, in the same 
manner as the others had fled from Madame’s apartments. 
The prince then flew into the wildest rage. He kicked 
over a chiffonier, which tumbled on the carpet, broken into 
pieces. He next went into the galleries, and with the 
greatest coolness threw down one after another, an enam- 
eled vase, a porphyry ewer, and a bronze candelabrum. 
The noise summoned every one to the various doors. 

“ What is your highness’s pleasure ? ” said the captain 
of the guards, timidly. 

“ I am treating myself to some music,” replied the prince, 
gnashing his teeth. 

The captain of the guards desired his royal highness’s 
physician to be sent for. Rut before he came, Malicome 
arrived, saying to the prince, “Monseigneur, the Chevalier 
de Lorraine is here.” 

The duke looked at Malicome, and smiled graciously 
at him, just as the chevalier entered. 


CIIArTER L. 

M. DE Lorraine’s jealousy. 

The Due d’Orleans uttered a cry of delight on i)erceiv- 
ing the Chevalier de Lorraine. “ This is fortunate, indeed,” 
he said ; “ by what happy chance do I see you ? Had you, 
indeed disappeared, as every one assured me ?” 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” .. 

“ A caprice ? ” 

“ I to ventuje upon caprices with your highness! The 
respect ' 
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“ Put respect out of the way, for you fail in it every day. 
I absolve you ; but why did you leave me ? ” 

“ Because I felt that I was of no further use to you. 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Your highness has people about you who are far more 
amusing than I can ever be. I felt I was not strong 
enough to enter into contest with them, and I therefor© 
withdrew.” 

“ This extreme diffidence shows a want of common-sense. 
Who are those with whom you camiot contend? De 
Guiche ? ” 

“ I name no one.” 

“ This is absurd. Does Do Quiche annoy you ? ” 

“I do not say he does ; do not force mo to Hi)eak, how- 
ever ; you know very well that Do Guieho is ono of our 
best friends.” 

“Who is it, then?” 

“ Excuse me, monsoigneur, let us say no more about it.” 
The chevalier knew perfectly well that curiosity is excited 
in the same way as tiiirst — by removing that which 
■ quenches it ; or in other words, by denying an expla- 
nation. 

“No, no,” said the prince, “I wish to know why you 
went away.” 

“In that case, nionseigneur, I will tell you; but do not 
get angry. I remarked that my presence was disagree- 
able.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

“ To Madame.” 

“ What do you meai\?” said the duke in astonishment, 

“ It is simple enough : Ma<liim(3 is very probably jealous 
of tlie regard you arc good enoujgh to testify for me.” 

“ Has she shown it to you ?” 

« Madame never addresses a syllable to mp, particularly 

since a certain time.” 

“ Since vohat time ?” 

TOL. II.— 29 
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“ Since the time when, M. De Guiche having made him- 
self more agreeable to her than I could, she receives him 
at every and any hour.” 

The duke colored. “ At any hour, chevalier ; what do 
you mean by that ? ” 

“ Y ou see, your higjuiess, I have already displeased you ; 
I was quite sure I should.” 

“I am not displeased; but what you say is rather 
startling. In what respect does Madame prefer De Guiche 
to you ? ” 

“ I shall say no more,” said the chevalier, saluting the 
prince ceremoniously. 

“On the contrary, I require you to speak. If you 
withdraw on that account, you must indeed be very jeal- 
ous.” 

“ One cannot help being jealous, ihonseigneur, when one 
loves. Is not your royal highness jealous of Madame? 
Would you not, if you saw some one always near Madame, 
and always treated with great favor, take umbrage at it ? 
One’s friends are as one’s lovers. Your highness has 
sometimes conferred the distinguished honor upon me ot 
calling me your friend.” 

“Yes, yes: but you used a phrase which has a very 
equivocal signification; you are unfortunate in your 
phases.” 

“ What phrases, monseigneur ? ” 

“ You said, ‘ treated with great favor.’ What do you 
mean by favor? ” 

“ Nothing can be more simple,” said the chevalier, with 
an expression of great frankness : “ for instance, whenever 
a husband remarks that his wife summons such and such 
a man near her— whenever this man is always to be found 
by her side, or in attendance at the door of her carriage ; 
whenever the bouquet of the one is always the same color 
as the ribbons of the other— when music and supper par- 
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ties are held in private apartments — ^whenever a dead 
silence takes place immediately the husband makes his 
appearance in his wife’s rooms — and when the husband 
suddenly finds that he has, as a companion, the most de- 
voted and the kindest of men, who, a week before, was 
with him as little as possible ; why*, then 

« Well, finish.” 

“Why, then, I say, monseigneur, one possibly may get 
jealous. But all these details hardly apply ; for our con- 
versation had nothing to do with them.” 

The duke was evidently much agitated, and seemed to 
struggle within himself a good deal. “ You have not told 
me,” he then remarked, “ why you absented yourself. A ^ 
little while ago you said it was from a fear of intruding ; 
you added, even, that you had observed a disposition on 
Madarae’s part to encourage De Guiche.” 

“ Pardon me, monseigneur, I did not say that.” 

“ You did, indeed.” 

“ Well, if I did say so, I observed nothing but what was 
very inoffensive.” 

“ At all events, you remarked something.” 

“ You embarrass me, monseigneur.” 

“,What does that matter ? Answer mo. If you speak 
the truth, why should you feel embarrassed ? ” 

“I always speak the truth, monscigneur; but I also 
always hesitate when it is a question of repeating what 
others say.” 

“Ah! repeat? It appears that it is talked about 
then?” 

“I acknowledge that others have spoken to me on the 
subject.” 

“ Who ? ” said the prince. 

The chevalier assumed almost an angry air, as he re- 
plied, “ Monseigneur, you are subjecting njp to cross-ex- 
amination ; you treat me as a criminal at the bar ; the 
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rumors whiqjj idly pass by a gentleman’s ears do not re- 
main there. Your highness wishes me to magnify rumor 
until it attains the importance of an event.” 

“ However,” said the duke in great displeasure, “ the 
fact remains that you withdrew on account of this re- 
port.” 

“ To speak the truth, others have talked to me of the 
attentions of M. do Guiche to Madame, nothing more ; per- 
fectly harmless, I repeat, and more than that, allowable. 
But do not be unjust, monseigneur, and do not attach any 
undue importance to it. It does not concern you.” 

“ M. de Quiche’s attentions to Madame do not concern 
me?” 

“ No, monseigneur ; and what I say to you I would say 
to De Guiche himself, so little do I think of the attentions 
he pays Madame. Nay, I would sAy it even to Madame 
herself. Only you understand, what I am afraid of — I am 
afraid of being thought jealous of the favor shown, when 
I am only jealous as far as friendship is concerned. I 
know your disposition ; I know that when you bestow your 
aifections you become exclusively attached. You love 
Madame — and who, indeed, would not love her? Follow 
me attentively, as I proceed : — Madame has noticed among 
your friends the handsomest and most fascinating of t'hem 
all ; she will begin to influence you on his behalf, in such 
a way that you will neglect the others. Y our indifference 
would kill me ; it is already bad enough to have to sup- 
port Madame’s mdifference. I have, therefore, made up 
my mind to give way to the favorite whose happiness I 
envy, even while I acknowledge my sincere friendship and 
sincere admiration for him. Well, monseigneur, do you 
see anything to object tOrjn this reasoning ?' It is not that 
of a man of honor ? Is my conduct that of a sincere friend ? 
Answer me^ at least, after having so closely questioned 
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The duke had seated himself, with his ttpad buried in 
his hands. After a silence, long cnougfi to enable the 
chevalier to judge of the effect of this oratorical display 
the duke rose, saying, “ Come, bo candid.” 

“ As I always am.” 

“ Very well. You know that we already observed some- 
thing respecting that mad fellow, Buckingham.” 

“ Do not say anything against Madame, monseigneur, 
or I shall take my leave. It is impossible you can be sus- 
picious of Madame?” 

“ No, no, chevalier ; I do not suspect Jladame ; but in 
fact, I observe — I compare ” 

“ Buckingham was a madman, monseigneur.” 

“ A madman about whom, however, you oj^ned my eyes 
thoroughly.” 

“ No, no,” said the chevalier, quickly ; “ it was not I who 
opened your eyes. It was De Quiche. Do not confound 
us, I beg.” And he began to laugh in so harsh a manner 
that it sounded like the hiss of a serpent. 

“ Ye.s, yes ; I remember. You said a few words, but 
De Quiche showed the most jealousy.” 

“I should think so,” continued the chevalier, in the same 
ton^. “ He was fighting for home and altar.” 

“ What did you say ? ” said the duke, haughtily, thor- 
oughly roused by this insidious jest. 

“ Am I not right ? for docs not M. de Quiche hold the 
chief post of honor in your household ? ” 

“Well,” replied the duke, somewhat calmed, “had this 
passion of Buckingham been remarked?” 

“Certainly.” , 

“ Very well. Do people say that M. de Quiche’s is re- 
marked as much ? ” ^ 

“ Pardon me, monseigneur ; you are again mistaken ; no 
one says that M. deGuiche entertains anythmg of the sort.” 

“ Very good.” 
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“You see, monseigneur, that it would have been better, 
a hundred times better, to have left me in my retirement, 
than to have allowed you to conjure up, by the aid of any 
scruples I may have had, suspicions which Madame will 
regard as crimes, and she would be in the right, too.” 

“What would you do ? ” 

“Act reasonably.” 

“ In what way?” 

“ I should not pay the slightest attention to the society 
of these new Epicurean philosophers : and, in that way, 
the rumors will cease.” 

“ Well, I will see ; I will think over it.” 

“ Oh, you have time enough; the danger is not great ; 
and then, besides, it is not a question either of danger or 
of passion. It all arose from a fear I had to see your friend- 
ship for me decrease. From the vety moment you restore 
it, with so kind an assurance of its existence, I have no 
longer any other idea in my head.” 

The duke shook his head, as if he meant to say : “If you 
have no more ideas, I have though.” It being now the din- 
ner-hour, the prince sent to inform Madame of it; but she 
returned a message to the effect that she could not be 
present, but would dine in her own apartment. 

“ That is not my fault,” said the duke. “ This morning 
having taken them by surprise, in- the midst of a musical 
party, I got jealous ; and so they are in the sulks with 
me.” 

“We will dine alone,” said the chevalier, with a sigh ; 
“ I regret De Guiche is not here.” 

“Oh! De Guiche will not remain long in the sulks ; 

he is a very good-natured fellow.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said the chevalier, suddenly, “ an ex- 
cellent idea has struck me, in our conversation just now. 
I may have exasperated your highness, and caused you 
some dissatis^tion. It is but fitting that I should be 
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the mediator. I will go and look for the count, and bring 
him back with me.” 

“Ah! chevalier, you are really a very good-uaturcd 
fellow.” 

“ You say that as if you were surprised.” 

“ Well, you are not so tender-hearted every day.” 

“ That may be ; but confess that I know how to repair 
a wrong I may have done.” 

“ I confess that.” 

“ Will your highness do mo the favor to wait hero a 
few minutes ? ” 

“ Willingly ; be off, and I will try on my Fontainebleau 
costume.” 

The chevalier left the room, called his different attend- 
ants with the greatest care, as if he was giving them dif- 
ferent orders. All went off in various directions ; biit ho 
retained his valet de chambre. “ Ascertain, and immedi- 
ately, too, if M. de G niche is notin Madame’s apartments. 
How can one learn it ? ” 

“Very easily, monsieur. I will ask Malicorne, who 
will find out from Mile, do Montalais. I may as well tell 
you, however, that the inquiry will bo useless ; for all 
M. de Guiche’s attendants are gone, and he must have left 
wiftf them.” 

“ Ascertain, nevertheless.” 

Ten minutes had hardly passed, when the valet re- 
tui’ned. He beckoned his master mysteriously towards 
the servants’ staircase, and showed him into a small room 
with a window looking out upon the garden. “ What is 
the matter,” said the chevalier; “why so many precau- 
tions?” * 

“ Look, monsieur,” said the valet, “ look yonder, under 
the walnut-tree.” 

“Ah?” said the chevalier. “I see Manicamp there. 
What is he waiting for ? ” 
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“ You ■will see in a moment, monsieur, if you "wait pa- 
tiently. Tliere, do you see now ? ” 

“ I see one, two, four musicians with their instruments, 
and behind them, urging them on, De Guiche himself. 
What is he doing there though ? ” 

“ He is waiting until the little door of the staircase, be- 
longing to the ladies of honor, is opened ; by that stair- 
case he will ascend to Madame’s apartments, where some 
new pieces of music are gomg to be performed during 
dinner.” 

“ This is admirable news you tell me.” 

“ Is it not, monsieur ?” 

“Was it M. de Malicorne who told you this?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ He likes you, then ? ” 

“ No, monsieur, it is Monsieur he likes.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because he wishes to belong to his liousehold.” 

“And most certainly ho shall. How much did ho give 
you for that?” 

“ The secret which I now dispose of to you, mon- 
sieur.” ^ 

“ And which I buy for a hundred pistoles. Take 
them.” ' 

“Thank you, monsieur. Ijook, look, the little door 
opens, a woman admits the musicians.” 

“ It is Montalais.” 

“ Hush, monseigneur ; do not call out her name ; who- 
ever says Montalais says Malicorne. If you quarrel with 
the one, you will be on bad terms -with the other.” 

“ Very well ; I have seen nothing.” 

“And I,” said the valet, |)Ocketmg the purse, “have re- 
ceived nothing.” 

The chevalier, being now certain that Guiche had 
entered, retumied to the prince, whom he found splendidly 
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dressed and radiant with joy, as with p^ood looks. “I am 
told,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that the king has taken the sun as 
his device ; really, monscignciir, it is you wliom this device 
would best suit.” 

“Where is De Guichc?” 

“ He cannot be found. lie has fled — has evaporated 
entirely. Your scolding of this morning terrified liim. 
He could not be found in his apartments.” 

“ Bah ! the hair-brained fellow is cnpalde of setting off 
post-haste to his own estates. IkKu* man ! we will recall 
him. Come, let us dine now.” 

“Monseigneur, to-day is a very festival of ideas ; Ihavo 
another.” 

“What ia it?” 

“ Madame is angry with you, and she has reason to bo 
SO. You owe her hoi^revengij ; go and dine with her.” 

“ Oh ! that would be acting like a weak and wliimsical 
husband.” 

“ It is the duty of a good husband to do so. Tlie prin- 
cess is no doubt wearied cnougli; she w ill be weeping in 
her plate, and her e^cs will get (piito red. A husband 
who is the cause of his wife’s eyes getting red is an 
odious creature. Come, monseigneur, come.” 

cannot ; for I have directed dinner to be served liere.” 

“ Yet see, monseigneur, how dull wo shall be ; I shall 
be low-spirited because I know that Madame ^will be 
alone ; you, hard and savage as you wish to appear, will 
be sighing all the while. Take me with you to Madame’s 
dinner, and that will be a delightful surprise, I am sure 
we shall be very merry; you were in the ^v^ong this 
morning.” 

Well, perhaps I was.” ^ 

There is no perhaps at all, for it is a fact you were 

so” 

“ Chevalier, chevalier, your advice is not *good.” 
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“ Nay, my advice is good ; all the advantages are on 
your own side. Your violet-colored suit, embroidered 
with gold, becomes you admirably. Madame will be as 
much vanquislied by the man as by the action. Come, 
monseigneur.” 

“ You decide me ; let us go.” 

The duke left his room, accompanied by the chevalier, 
and went towards Madame’s apartments. The chevalier 
hastily whispered to his valet, “Be sure that there are 
some people before the little door, so that no one can 
escape in that direction. Run, run.” And he followed 
the duke towards the antechambers of Madame’s suit of 
apartments, and when the ushers were about to announce 
them, the chevalier said, laughing, “ His Highness wishes 
to surprise Madame.” 


CHAPTER LL 

MONSIEUR IS JEALOUS OF QUICHE. 

Mokbieue entered the room abruptly, as persons do 
who mean well and think they confer pleasure, or as 
those who hope to surprise some secret, the terrible re- 
ward of jealous people. Madame, almost out of her 
senses with joy at the first bars of music, was dancing in 
the most unrestrained manner, leaving the dinner, which 
had been already begun, unfinished. Her partner was M. 
de Quiche, who, with his arms raised, and his eyes half 
closed, was kneeling on one knee, like the Spanish dancers, 
with looks full of passion^^and gestures of the most caress- 
ing character. The princess was dancing round him with 
a responsive smile, and the same air of alluring seductive- 
ness. Montalais stood by admiringly ; la, Yalliere, seated 
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in a corner of the room, looked on thoughtfully. It is 
impossible to describe the effect which the presence of 
the prince produced upon this gleeful company, and it 
would be equally impossible to describe the effect which 
the sight of their happmess produced upon Philip. Tlie 
Comte de Guiche had no power to move; Madame re- 
mained in the middle of one of the figures and of an 
attitude, unable to utter a word. The Chevalier do Lor- 
raine, leaning his back against the doorway, smiled like 
a man in the very height of the frankest admiration. 
The pallor of tlie prinee, and the convulsive twitching of 
his hands and limbs, wei’e tlie first symptoms that struck 
those present. A dead silence succeeded tlie merry music 
of the dance. The Chevalier de Lorraine took advantage 
of this interval to salute Madame and De Guiche most 
respectfully, affecting*to join them together in his rever- 
ences as though they were the master and mistress of the 
liouse. Monsieur then approached them, saying, in a 
hoarse tone of voice, “ I am delighted : I came hero ex- 
pecting to find you ill and low-spirited, and I find you 
abandoning yourself to new amusements ; really, it is 
most fortunate. My house is the pleasantest in the king- 
dom.” Then turning towards De Guiche, “Corate,” he 
saidj “ I did not know you were so good a dancer.” And, 
again addsessing his wife, he said, “ Show a little more 
consideration for me, Madame ; whenever you intend to 
amuse yourselves here, invite me. I am a prince, un- 
fortimately, very much neglected.” 

Guiche had now recovered his self-jiossession, and with 
the spirited boldness which was natural to him, and sat 
so well upon him, he said, “Your Highness knows very 
well that my •very life is at your service, and whenever 
there is a question of its being needed, I am ready ; but 
to-day, as it is only a question of dancing to music, 1 
dance.” ^ 
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“ And you are perfectly right,” said the prince, coldly. 
“But, Madame,” he continued, “you do not remark that 
your ladies deprive me of my friends ; M. de Guiche does 
not belong to you, madame, but to me. If you wish to 
dine without mo you have your ladies. When I dine 
alonp I have my gentlemen ; do not strip me of every^ 
thinff.” 

Madame felt the reproach and the lesson, and the 
color rushed to her face. “ Monsieur,” she replied, “ I 
was not aware, when I came to the court of France, that 
princesses of my rank were to be regarded as the women 
in Turkey are. I was not aware that we were not allowed 
to be seen ; but, since such is your desire, I will conform 
myself to it; pray do not hesitate, if you should wish it, 
to have my windows barred, even.” 

This repartee, which made Montalais and De Guiche 
smile, rekindled the prince’s anger, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of which had already evaporated in words. 

“ Very well,” he said, in a concentrated tone of voice, 
“ this is the way in which I am respected in my own 
house.” 

“ Monseigneur, monseigneur,” murmured the chevalier 
in the duke’s ear in such a manner that every one could 
observe ho was endeavoring to calm him. 

“ Come,” replied the prince, as his only answer to the 
remark, hurrying him away, and turning round with so 
hasty a movement that he almost ran against Madame. 
The chevalier followed him to his own apartment, where 
the prince had no sooner seated himself than he gave free 
vent to his fury. The chevalier liaised his eyes towards 
the ceiling, joined his hands together, and said not a word. 

“Give me your opinion,” exclaimed the prince. 

“Upon what?” 

“ Upon what is taking place here.” 

“Oh, monseigneur, it is a very serious matter.” 
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** It is abominable ! I cannot live in this manner.” 

“ IIow miserable all this is,” said the chevalier. “We 
hoped to enioy tranquillity after that madman Buekiuff- 
ham had left.” 

“ And this is worse.” 

“ I do not say that, monseigneur.” 

“ Yes, but I say it rfor Buckingham would never have 
ventured upon a fourth part of what wo have just now 
seen.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“To conceal oneself for the purpose of dancing, and to 
feign indisposition in order to dine tHe-a-iitc''' 

“No, no, monseigneur.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed the prince, exfuting himself like 
a self-willed child ; “ but I will not endure it any longer, I 
must learn what is reMly going on.” 

“ Oh, monseigneur, an exposure ” 

“ By Heaven, monsieur, shall I put myself out of the 
way, when people show so little consideration for mo I 
Wait for me hero, chevalier, wait for me here.” The prince, 
disappeared in the neighboring apartment and inquired of 
the gentleman in attendance if the queen-mother had re- 
turned from chapel. Anne of Austria felt that her happi- 
ness was now complete ; peace restored to her family, a 
nation delighted with the presence of a young monarch, 
who had shown an aptitude for affairs of great importance; 
the revenues of the state increased ; external peace assured ; 
everything seemed to promise a tranquil future. Her 
thoughts recurred, now and then, to the poor young 
nobleman whom she Ijad received as a mother, and had 
driven away as a hard-hearted step-mother, and she 
sighed as she* thought of him. , 

Suddenly, the Due d’Orleans entered her room. “ Dear 
mother,” he exclaimed hurriedly, closing thp door, “ things 
cannot go on as they are now.” 
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Anne of Austria raised her beautiful eyes towards him, 
and with an unmoved suavity of manner, said, “ What do 
you allude to ?” 

“ I wish to speak of Madame.” 

“ Your wife ? ” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ I suppose that silly fellow Buckingham has been writ- 
ing a farewell letter to her.” 

“ Oh ! yes, madame ; of course, it is a question of Buck- 
ingham.” 

“Of whom else could it be, then? for that poor fellow 
was, wrongly enough, the object of your jealousy, and I 
thought ” 

“ My wife, madame, has already replaced the Duke of 
Buckingham.” 

“ Philip, what are you saying ? You are speaking very 
heedlessly.” 

“ No, no. Madame has so managed matters, that I am 
still jealous.” 

“ Of whom, in Heaven’s name ? ” 

“ Is it possible you have not remarked it ? Have you 
not noticed that M. do Quiche is always in her apartments 
— always with her ? ” 

The queen clapped her hands together, and began to 
laugh. “ Philip,” she said, “ your jealousy is not merely 
a defect, it is a disease.” 

“Whether a defect or a disease, madame, I am the 
sufferer from it.” 

“ And do you imagine that a complaint which exists 
only in your own imagination can be cured ? You wish 
it to be said you are right in being jealous, when 
there is no ground whatever for your jealousy.” 

“ Of course, you will begin to say for this gentleman, 
what you already said on behalf of the other.” 

“ Because, Philip,” said the queen, dryly, “ what you 
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did for the other, you are going to do for this one.” 

The prince bowed, slightly annoyed. “ If to give you 
facts,” ho said, “ will you believe me ? ” 

“ If it regarded anything else but jealousy, I would 
believe you without your bringing facts forward ; but, 
as jealousy is in the case, I promise nothing.” 

“ It is just the same as if your majesty were to desire 
me to hold my tongue, and sent me away unheard.” 

“ Far from it ; as you are my son, I owe you a mother’s 
indulgence.” 

“ Oh, say what you think ; you owe mo as much indul- 
gence as a madman deserves.” 

“ Do not exaggerate, Philip, and take care how you 
represent your wife to me as a woman of depraved 
mind " 

“ But facts, mother, facts ! ” 

“ Well, I am listening.” 

“ This morning at ten o’clock, they were playing music 
in Madame’s apartments.” 

“ No harm in that, surely.” 

“ M. de Guiche was talking with her alone Ah ! I 

forgot to tell you, that, during the last ten days, he has 
nev§r left her side.” 

“ If they were doing any harm they would hide them- 
selves.” 

“ Very good,” exclaimed the duke, “ I expected you to 
say that. Pray remember with precision the words you 
have just uttered. This morning I took them by sur- 
prise, and showed my dissatisfaction in a very marked 
manner.” , 

“ Rely ui)on it, that is quite suflBcient ; it was perhaps, 
even a little too much. These jwung women ea.sily take 
offense. To reproach them for an error they have not 
committed is, sometimes, almost equivalent \p telling them 
they might be guilty of 'wen worse.” 
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“ Very good, very good ; but wait a minute. Do not 
forget what you just this moment said that this morning’s 
lesson ought to have been sufficient, and that if they had 
been doing what was wrong, they would have hidden 
themselves.” 

“ Yes, I said so.” 

“Well, just now, repenting of my hastiness of the 
morning, and imagining that Guiche was sulking in his 
own apartments, I went to pay Madame a visit. Can you 
guess what, or whom, I found there ? — Another set of 
musicians ; more dancing, and Guiche himself — he was 
concealed there.” 

Anno of Austria frowned. “It was imprudent,” she 
said. “ What did Madame say ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And Guiche ? ” 

“As much— oh, no! he muttered some impertinent 
remark or another.” 

“ Well, what is your opinion, Philip ? ” 

“Tliat I have been made a fool of; that Buckingham 
was only a pretext, and that Guiche is the one who is 
really to blame in the matter,” 

Anno shrugged her shoulders. “Well,” she said, 
“what else?” 

“ I wish Do Guiche to be dismissed from my house- 
hold, as Buckingham was, and I shall ask the king, 
unless ” 

“ Unless what? ” 

“ Unless you, my dear mother, who are so clever and 
so kind, will execute the commission yourself.” 

“ I will not do it, Philip.” 

“ What, madarae ? ” >, 

“ Listen, Philip ; I am not disposed to pay people ill 
compliments every day ; T have some influence over young 
people, but I liannot take advantage of it without running 
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the chance of losing it altogether. Besides, there is noth* 
ing to prove that M. de Guiche is guilty.” 

“ lie has displeased me.” 

“ That is your own affair.” 

“ Veiy well, I know Avhat I shall do,” said the -prince, 
impetuously. 

Anne looked at him witli some uneasiness. “ What do 
you intend to do ? ” she said. 

“ I will have him drowned in my fish-pond the very 
next time I find him in my apartments again.” Having 
launched this terrible threat, the prince expected his 
mother would be frightened out of her senses ; but the 
queen was unmoved. 

“Do so,” she said. 

Philip was as weak as a woman, and began to cry out, 
“ Every one betrays me, — no one cares for mo ; my mother 
even joins my enemies.” 

“Your mother, Philip, sees further in the matter than 
you do, and docs not care about advising you, since you 
Avill not listen to her.” 

“ I will go to the king.” 

“ I was about to projxiso that to you. I am now exi)ect- 
ing his Majesty: it is the hour lie usually pays me a 
visit ; explain tlie matter to him yourself.” 

She had hardly finished when Philip heard the door of 
the anteroom open with some noise. Ho began to feel 
nervous. At the sound of the king’s footsteps, which 
could bo heard upon the carpet, the duke hurriedly made 
his escape. Anne of Austria could not resist laughing, 
and was laughing still when the king entered. Ho came 
very affectionately to iftquire after the even now uncertain 
health of the queen-mother, and to announce to her that 
the preparations for the journey to Fontainebleau was 
complete. Seeing her laugh, his uneasiness on her account 
diminished, and he addressed her in a vivacious tone 

TOL. II.-— 30 
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himself. Anne of Austria took him by the hand, and, in 
a voice fvill of playfulness, said “ Do you know, sire, that 
I am proud of being a Spanish woman? ” 

“ Why, madame ? ” 

« Because Spanish women are worth more than English 
women at least.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Since your marriage you have not, I believe, had a 
single reproach to make against the queen.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ And you, too, have been married some time. Your 

brother, on the contrary, has been married but a fort- 
night.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ He is now finding fault with Madame a second time.” 

“ What, Buckingham still ? ” 

“ No, another.” 

“Who?” 

. “Guiche.” 

“Really, Madame is a coquette, then?” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ My poor brother,” said the king, laughing. 

“ You don’t object to coquettes, it seems ? ” 

“ In Madame, certainly 1 do : but Madame is riot a 
coquette at heart.” 

“ That may be, but your brother is excessively angry 
about it.” 

“ AiVhat does he want ? ” 

“ He wants to drown Guiche.” 

“ That is a violent measure to resort to.” 

“ Do not laugh ; he is extremely irritated. Think of 
what can be done.” 

“To save Guiche — certainly.” 

“Oh, if your brother heard you, he would conspire 
against you your imcle did against your father.” 
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“ No ; Philip has too much affection for mo for that, and I, 
on my side, have too great a regard for him ; we shall 
live together on very good terms. But what is the 
substance of his request ? ” 

“ That you wUl prevent Madame from being a coquette 
and Guiche from being amiable.” 

“ Is that all ? My brother has an exalted idea of sover- 
eign power. To reform a man, not to speak about reform- 
ing a woman! ” 

“ ITcw will you set about it?” 

“ With a word to Guichc, who is a clover fellow, I will 

undertake to convince him.” 

“ But Madame ? ” 

“ That is more difiiciilt; a ^v()rd will not bo enough. 

I will compose a homily and read it to her.” 

“ There is no time to be lost.” 

“ Oh, I will use the utmost diligence. There is a repeti- 
tion of the ballet this afternoon.” 

“ You will read her a lecture while you are dancing? ” 
“Yes, madame.” 

“You promise to convert her?” 

“ I will root out the heresy altogether, either by convinc- 
ing Jier, or by extreme measures.” 

“ That is all right, then. Domot mix mo up in the affair ; 
Madame would never forgive mo all her life, and as a 
mother-in-law, I ought to desire to live on good terms with 
my new-found daughter.” 

“ The king, madame, will take all upon himself. But 
let me reflect.” 

“What about?” 

“ It would be better, perhaps, if I were to go and see 
Madame in her own apartmenti’ 

“Would that not seem a somewhat serious step to 

take?” , 

“ Yes ; but seriousness is not imbecoming in preachers, 
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and the music of tho ballet would drown half my argu- 
ments. Besides, the object is to prevent any violent meas- 
ures on my brother’s part, so that a little precipitation 
may be advisable. Is Madame in her own apartment ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“What is my statement of grievances to consist of?” 

“In a few words, of the following; music uninter- 
ruptedly ; Guiche’s assiduity ; suspicions of treasonable 
plots and practices.” 

“ And the proofs ? ” 

“ There arc none.” 

“Very well; I will go at once to see Madame.” The 
king turned to look in tho mirrors at his costume, which 
was very rich, and his face, which was radiant as the 
morning. “ I suppose my brother is kept a little at a dis- 
tance,” said the king. 

“Fire and water cannot be more opposite.” 

“ That will do. Permit me, madame, to kiss your hands, 

tho most beautiful hands in France.” 

“May you bo successful, sire, — as the family peace- 
maker.” 

“ I do not employ an ambassador,” said T^ouis ; “ which 
is as much as to say that I shall succeed.” He laughed 
as ho left the room, and carelessly adjusted his ruffles as 
he wen t along. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE MEDIATOE. 

s 

When the king made his appearance in Madame’s apart- 
ments, the coprtiers, w^fim the news of a conjugal mis- 
understanding had dispersed through the various apart- 
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ments, began to entertain tho most serious apprehensions. 
A storm was brewing in that direction, tho elements of 
which the Chevalier do I.orraine, in llie midst of the differ- 
ent groups, was analyzing with delight, contributing to 
the weaker, and actmg, according to his own wicked de- 
signs, in such a manner with regard to the stronger, as to 
produce the most disastrous consequences possible. As 
Anne of Austria had herself said, the presence of tho king 
gave a solemn andserious character to the event. Indeed, 
in the year 16G2, the dissatisfaction of Monsieur with Ma- 
dame, and the king’s intervention in tho j)rivixto affairs of 
Monsieur, was a matter of no inconsiderable moment. 

The boldest, even, who had been the associates of tho 
Comte do Guiche, had, from the first moment, held aloof 
from him, with a sort of nervous ai)prehension ; and tho 
comte himself, infeetdd by the general panic, retired U> his 
o^vn room. The king entered Madarae’s private apart- 

ments, acknowledging and returning tlio salutaiionH, as 

he tyas always in the habit of doing. Tho ladies of honor 

were ranged in a line on his passage along tho gallery. 
Although iris Majesty was very mm;li preoccupied, ho 
gave the glance of a master at the two rows of young and 
beautiful girls, who modestly cast down their eyes,, blush- 
ing as they felt tho king’s gaze fall upon them. One only 
of the number, whoso long liair fell in silken masses upon 
the most beautiful skin imaginable, was pale, and could 
hardly sustain herself, notwithstanding the knocks which 
her companion g,ave her with her elbow. It was La Val- 
li6re, whom Montalais supported in that manner, by whis- 
pering some of that courage to her with which she herself 
was so abundantly provided. The king could not resist 
turning round to look at them ^igain. Their faces, which 
had already been raised, were again lowered, but the only 
fair head among them remained motionless, as if all the 
strength and intelligence she had left, had dhandoned her. 
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When he entered Madame’s room, Louis found his sister- 
in-law reclining upon the cushions of her cabinet. She 
rose and made a profound reverence, murmuring some 
words of thanks for the honor she was receiving. She 
then resumed her seat, overcome by a sudden weakness, 
which was no doubt assumed, for a delightful color ani- 
mated her cheeks, and her eyes, still red from the tears 
she had recently shed, never had more fire in them. When 
the king was seated, and as soon as ho had remarked, with 
that accuracy of observation which characterized him, the 
disorder of the apartment, and the no less great disorder 
of Madame’s countenance, he assumed a playful manner, 
saying, “My dear sister, at what hour to-day would you 

wish the repetition of the ballet to take i>laco?” 

Madame, shaking her charming head, slowly and lan- 
guishingly said : “ Ah ! sire, will ybu graciously excuse 
my appearance at the repetition ; I was about to send to 
inform you that I could not attend to-day.” 

“Indeed,” said the king, in apparent surprise; “are' 
you not well?” 

“No, sire.” 

“I will summon your medical attendants, then.” 

“No,, for they can do nothing for my indisposition.” 

“ You alarm me.” 

“ Sire, I wish to ask your majesty’s permission to re- 
turn to England.” 

The king started. “ Return to England,” he said ; “ do 
you really say Avhat you mean? ” 

“I say it reluctantly, sire,” replied the grand-daughter 
of Henry IV., firmly, her beautiful black eyes fiashing. 
“ I regret to have to confide such matters to your majesty, 
but I feel myself too imh^ippy at your majesty’s court ; 
and I wish* to return to my own family.” 

“ Madame, madame,” exclaimed the king, as he ap- 
proached her. ' 
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“ Listen to me, sire,” continued the young woman, ac- 
quiring by degrees that ascendency over her interrogator 
which her beauty and her nervous nature conferred; 
“young as I am, I have already suffered humiliation, and 
have endured disdain here. Oli ! do not contradict me, 
sire,” she said, with a smile. The king colored. 

“ Then,” she continued, “ I had reasoned myself into 
the belief that Heaven called mo into existeneo with that 
object, I, the daughter of a powerful monarch ; that since 
my father had been deprived of life, Hciivcn could well 
smite ray jiride. I have suffered groiitly ; T havo been 
the cause, too, of my mother suffering much ; but I vowed 
that if Providence ever placed mo in a position of inde- 
pendence, even were it that of a workwoman of the lower 
classes, who gains her bread by her labor, I would never 

suffer humiliation again. That day has now arrived ; I 

have been restored to the fortune due to ray rank and to 
my birth. ; I have even ascended ?jigaiu the 8tei)a of a 

throne, and I thought that, in allying raysglf with a 
French prince, I should find in hhn a relation, a friend, 
an equal ; but I perceive I have found only a master, and 
I rebel. My mother shall know nothing of it ; you whom I 

respect, and whom I — love ” 

The king started; never had any voice so gratified his 
ear. 

“You, sire, who know all, since you have come here; 
you will, perhaps, understand me. If you had not come, 
I should have gone to you. I wish for xiermission to go 
away. I leave it to your delicacy of feeling to exculpate 
and to protect me.” 

“ My dear sister,” murmured the king, overpowered by 
this bold attack, “have you reflected upon the enormous 
difficulty of the project you have conceived ? ” 

« Sire, I do not reflect, I feel. Attacked, I instinctively 
repel the attack, nothing more.” * 
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“ Come, tell me what have they done to you? ” said the 
king. 

The princess, it will have been seen, by this peculiarly 
feminine maneuver, had escaped every reproach, and ad- 
vanced on her side a far more serious one ; from the ac- 
cused she became the accuser. It is an infallible sign of 
guilt ; but notwithstanding that, all women, even the 
least clever of the sex, invariably know how to derive 
some such means of turning the tables. The king had 
forgotten that he was paying her a visit, in order to say 
to her, “ What have you done to my brother ? ” and that 

he was reduced to weakly asking her. “ What have they 
done to you ? ” 

“ What have they done to mo I ’’ replied Madame. One 

must be a woman to understand it, sire,— they have made 

me shed tears ; ” and, with one of* her fingers, whoso 

Slenderness and perfect whiteness were uneqiialed, she 

pointed to her brilliant eyes swimming with unshed 

drops, and again began to weep. 

“ I implore you, my dear sister,” said tho king, advanc- 
ing to take her warm and throbbing hand, which she 

abandoned to him. 

“ In the first place, sire, I was deprived of the presence 
of my brother’s friend. The Duke of Buckingham was 
an agreeable, cheerful visitor ; my own countryman, who 
knew my habits: I will say, almost a companion, so 
accustomed had we been to pass our days together, with 
our other friends, upon tho beautiful piece of water at St. 
James’s.” 

“But Villiers was in love with yoy ?” 

“A pretext 1 What does it matter,” she said seriou.sly, 
“Whether the duke was hv^ love with mo or not? Isa 
man in love so very dangerous for me? Ah! sire, it is 
dot sufficient for a man to love a wqman.” And she 
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smiled so tenderly, and with so much archness, that the 
king felt his heart swell and throb in his breast. 

“At all events, if my brother were jealous?” inter- 
rupted the king. 

“Very well, I admit that is a reason; and the duke 
was sent away accorduigly,” 

“No, not sent away.” 

“ Driven away, dismissed, expelled, then, if you prefer 
it, sire. One of the first gentlemen of Europe obliged to 
leave the court of the King of France, of Louis XIV., 
like a beggar, on account of a glance or a bou<piet. It 
was little worthy of a most gallant cmirt ; but forgive me, 
sire ; I forgot, that, in speaking tlius, I am attacking 

your sovereign power.” 

“ I assure you, dear sister, it was not I who dis- 
missed the Duke of Buckingham ; I was charmed with 

him.” 

“ It was not you ? ” said Madiimo ; “ ah I so much the 

better ; ’’—and she emphasized the “ so much tlie better,” 

as if she had instead said, “so much the worse.” 

A few niinutos silenco ensued, then resumed: 

“The Duke of Buckingham having left— I now know 
wl^y and by whose means. I thought I should have re- 
covered my tranquillity : but, not at all, for all at once, 
Monsieur fomid another pretext ; all at once ” 

“ All at once,” said the king, playfully, “ some one else 
presents himself. It is hut natural ; you are beautiful, 
and will always meet with men who will madly love you.” 

“ In that case,” exclaimed the princess, “ I will create 
a solitude around mq, which indeed seems to be what is 
wished, and what is being prepared for me. But no, I 
prefer to return to Ix>ndon. Xhere I am known and ap- 
preciated. I shall have friends, without fearing they 
luay be regarded as my lovers. Bhame 1 jt is a disgrace- 
fol Buspiciou, and imworthy a gentleman. Monsieur has 
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lost everything in my estimation, since he has shown me 
he can be a tyrant to a woman.” 

“ Nay, nay, my brother’s only fault is that of loving 
you.” 

“Love me! Monsieur love me! Ah! sire,” and she 
burst out laughing. “Monsieur. will never love any 
woman,” she said ; “ Monsieur loves himself too much ; 
no, unhappily for me, Monsieur’s jealousy is of the worst 
kind — ^he is jealous without love.” 

“ CJonfess, however,” said the king, who began to he ex- 
cited by this varied and animated conversation j — “ confess 

that Guiche loves you.” 

“ Ah 1 sire, I know nothing about that.” 

You must have perceived it. A man who loves read- 

ily betrays himself.” 

“ M. de Guiche has not betrayed hfmself.” 

** My dear siater, you are defending^ M. de Guiche.” 

“ I, indeed ! Ah, sire, I only needed a suspicion from 
yourself to crown my wretchedness.” 

madaine, no,” returned the king, hurriedly; “do 
not distress yourself. I^^ay, you are weeping. I implore 

you to calm yourself.” 

She wept, however, and large tears fell upon her hands ; 

the king took one of her hands in his, and kissed the 
tears away. She looked at him so sadly and with so 
much tenderness that’ho felt his heart giving way under 
her gaze. 

“You have no kind of feeling, then, for Guiche?” he 
said, more disturbed than became his character of media- 
tor. 

“ None — absolutely none.” 

“Then I can reassure my brother in that respect?” 

“ Nothing will satisfy him, sire. Do not believe he is 
jealous. Monsieur has been badly advised by some one, 
and he is of neiwous disposition.” 
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“ He may well be so when you are concerned,” said the 
king. 

Madame cast down her eyes, and was silent ; the king 
did so likewise, still holding her hand all the while. Their 

momentary silence seemed to last an age. Madame 
gently withdrew her hand, and, from that moment, she 
felt her triumph was certain, and that the Held of battle 
was her otvn. 

“ Monsieur complains,” said the king, “ that you prefer 
the society of private individuals to his own coiiversatiou 
and society.” 

“ But Monsieur passes his life in looking at his face in 

the glass, and in plotting all sorts of spiteful things 

against wotiicn with the C^hevalier T)o Tjorraiiit). 

Oh, you are going somewhat too far.” 

« I only tell you vfliat is true. Do you observe for 

yourself, sire, and vou will see that T am right.” ^ 

“ I will observe -. but in the meantime, what satisXaetion 

can I give my brother ? ” 

“My departure.” 

“You repeat Uiat woid,” cxclainie<l tho klnpr, impru- 

dently, as if, during the last ten minutes, such a change 
had been produced that Madame would have had all her 

ideas on the subject thoroughly changed. 

“ Sire. I cannot be happy hero any longer,” she said. 
«M. de Guiche annoys Monsieur. Will he be sent away 

too ^ * , , 

“ If it be necessary, why not?” replied the king, smiling 
“ Well ; and after M. de Guiche — ^whom, by tho by, I 

shall regret— I warn ^ou, sire.” 

‘‘Ah, you will regret him?” , ^ 

“ Certainly ; he is amiable, Ije has a great friendship for 

me, and he amuses me. . j i • 

“ If Monsieur were only to hear you, said the king, 
slightly annoyed, “ do you know I would not undertake 
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to make it up again between you ; nay, I would not even 
attempt it.” 

“ Sire, can you, even now, prevent Monsieur from being 
jealous of the first person who may approach? I know 

Tery well that M. de Guiche is not the first.” 

“ Again-: I warn you that as a good brother I shall 
take a dislike toDe Guiche.” 

“Ah, sire, do not, I entreat you, adopt either the 
sympathies or the dishkes of Monsieur. Remain king; 
better for yourself and for every one else.” 

“ Y ou jest charmingly, madame ; and I can well under- 
stand how the people you attack must adore you.” 

“ And is that the reason why you, sire, whom I had 
regarded as my defender, are about to join these who 

persecute me?” said Madame. 

“ I your persecutor 1 Heaven forbid ! ” 

‘‘ Then,” she continued, languishingly, “ grant me a 
favor.” 

Whatever you wish.’^ 

‘‘Let me return to England,” 

“Never, never! ” exclaimed Louis XIV. 

I am h prisoner, then?” 

♦‘In France— if France is a' prison, — yes.” 

“What must I do, then ? ” 

“ I Avill tell you. Instead of devoting yourself to friend- 
ships which are somewhat unsuitable, instead of alarming 
us by your retirement, remain always in our society, do 
not leave us, let us live as a united family. M. de Guiehe 
is certainly -very amiable ; but if, at least, we do not 
possess his wit ” 

“ Ah^ sire, you know very well you are pretending to be 
modest.” 

“ No, I swear to you. One may be a king, and yet feel 
that he possesses fewer chances of pleasing than many 
other gentlemen.” 
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I am sure, sire, that you do not believe a single word 
you are saying.” 

The king looked at Madame tenderly, and said, ‘^Will 
you promise me one thing?” 

“What is it?” 

“ That you will no longer waste upon strangers, in your 
own apartments, the time which you owe us. Shall we 
make an offensive and defensive alliivnce against the 
cmmrnon enemy?” 

“ An alliance with you, sire ? ” 

“ Why not ? Are you not a sovereign power ? ” 

“Blit are you, sire, a reliable ally?” 

“ You shall see, madame.” 

“And when shall this alliance commence?” 

“This very day.” 

“ I will draw up the treaty, and you shall sign it.” 

« Blindly.” 

“Then, sire, I promise you wonders ; you are the star of 

the court, and when you make your appearance, every- 

thing will be resplendent.” 

“ Oil, madame, madame,” ^aid T^ouih XTV., “ you know 

well that there is no brilliancy that does not proceed 
from yourself, and that if I assume the sun as my device, 
it IS only an emblem.” 

« Sire, you flatter your ally, and you wish to deceive 
her,” said Madame, threatening the king with her finger 
menacingly raised. 

“ What ! you belieVo I am deceiving you, when I assure 
you of my affection?” 

« Yes.” 

“ What makes you so suspicions ? ” 

« One thirfg.” , 

“ What is it? I shall indeed ho unhappy if I do not 
overcome it.” 
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“ That one thing in question, sire, is not in your power, 
not even in the power of Heaven.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” 

“ The past.” 

“ I do not understand, madame,” said the king, pre- 
cisely because he had understood her but too well. 

The princess took his hand in hers. “ Sire,” she said, 
“ I have had the misfortune to displease you for so long a 
period, that I have almost the right to ask myself to-day 
why you were able to accept me as a sister-in-law.” 

“ Displease me ! You have displeased me ? ” 

“ Nay, do not deny it, for I remember it well.” 

“ Our alliance shall date from to-day,” exclaimed the 
king, with a warmth that was not assumed. “ You will 

not think any more of the past, will you? I myself am 

resolved that I will not. I shall alSvays remember the 
present ; I have it before my eyes : look.” And he led 

the princess before a mirror, in which she saw herself 
reflected, blushing and beautiful enough to overcome a 

saint, 

“ It is all the same,” she murmured ; ‘‘ it will not be a 

very worthy alliance.” 

Must I swear ? ” inquired the king, intoxicated hy 

the voluptuous turn the whole conversation had taken. 

“ Oh, I will not refuse to witness a resounding oath,” 
said Madame ; “ it has always the semblance of security.” 

The king knelt upon a footstool and took Madame’a 
■hand. She, with a smile that no painter could ever suc- 
ceed in depicting, and which a poet only might imagine, 
gave him both her hands, in which he hid his burning 
face. • Neither of them could utter a syllable. The king 
felt Madame withdraw l^er hands, caressing his face 
while she did so. He rose immediately and left the 
apartment. The courtiers remarked his heightened 
color, and concluded that the scene had been a stormy 
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one. The Chevalier do Lorraine, however, hastened to 
say, “ Nay, be comforted, gentlemen, his majesty is 
always pale when he is angry.” 


CHAPTER LTTI. 

TUB ADVISKRS. 

The king left Madame in a state of agitation it wotild 

have been difficult even for liiniself to have explaiued* 

It is impossible, in fact, to depict the secret play of those 

strange sympathies, which suddeidy^ and apparently 

without any cause, are excited, after many years passed 

in the greatest calmhesS and indifference, by two hearts 

destined to love each other. Why had J..onis formerly 
disdained, almost hated, Madame? Why did he now 

find the same woman so beautiful, so captivating? And 

why, not only were his thoughts occupied about her, 

but still more, why were they so continnonsly occupied 

about her? Why, in fact, had Hladame, whose eyes and 
mind were sought for in another direction, shown during 
the’last week towards the king a semblance of favor, which 
encouraged the belief of still greater regard. It must not 
be supposed that Louis proposed to himself any plan 
of seduction ; the tie which united Madame to his brother 
was, or at least seemed to him, an insuperablo barrier;' 
he was even too far removed from that barrier to per- 
ceive its existence. But on the downward path of those 
passions in which the* heart rejoices, towards which youth 
impels us, nef one can decide y^here to stop, not even the 
man who has in advance calculated all the chances of his 
own success or another’s submission. As far as Madame 
was concerned, her regard for the king may easily be ex- 
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plained : she was young, a coquette, and ardently fond of 
admiration. Ilers was one of those buoyant, impetuous 
natures, which upon a theater would leap over the great- 
est obstacles to obtain an acknowledgment of applause 

from the spectators. It was not surprising, then, that, 
after having been adored by Buckingham, by De Quiche, 
who was superior to Buckingham, even if it were only 

from that negative merit, so much appreciated by women, 
that is to say, novelty — it was not surprising, we say, that 
the princess should raise her ambition to being admired 

by the king, who not only was the first person in the 

kingdom, but was one of the handsomest and cleverest 
men in Europe. As for the sudden passion with which 
Louis was inspired for his sister-in-law, physiology would 

perhaps supply an explanation by some hackneyed com- 
monplace reasons, and nature by means of hej myste- 
rious affinity of characters. Madame had the most beau* 

tif ul black eyes in the world : Louis, eyes as beautiful, but 
blue. Madame was laughter-loving and unreserved in 
her manners ;> Louis, melancholy and diffident. Summoned 
to meet each other, for the first time, upon th© grounds 

of interest and common curiosity, these two opposite* 
natures were mutually influenced by the mingling of their 
reciprocal contradictions of character. Louis, when" he 
returned to his own rooms, acknowledged to himself that 
Madame was the most attractive woman of his court. 
Madame left alone, delightedly thought that she had 
made a great impression on the king. This feeling with 
her must remain passive, whilst the king could not but 
act with all the natural ’vehemence of the heated fancies 
of a young man, and of a young man who has but to ex- 
press a wish to see his wish fulfilled. 

The first thing the king^did was to announce to Mon- 
sieur that everything was quietly arranged ; that Madame 
bad the greatest respect, the sincerest affection for him i 
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but that she was of a proud, impetuous character, and 
that her susceptibilities \\ cro so acute as to require very 
careful management. 

Monsieur replied In the retic.ent tone of voice he gen- 
erally adopted with his brother, that he could not very 
well understand the suseeptibiliti(‘.s of a woman whoso 
oondnet niiglit, in his opinion, expose her to censorious 

remarks, and that if any one had a rif^ht to feel wounded, 
it was he, Monsieur himself. To this the king replied in a 
quick tone of voice, which showed the interest he took in 
llis sister-in-law, “ Thank heaven, Madame is a>)ove con- 

sure.” 

“ The censure of others, certainly T admit,” said Mon- 
sieur, “ but i\ot aixwe 1 prcsuuKj.” 

“ Well,” .said the king, “ all I have to say, Philip, is 
that Madanio’s conduct does not d(*serve your cimsure. 
She certainly is heedless and sinfjular, hut professes the 
best feelings. The Knglisli character is not always well 

understood in France, and the liberty of English man- 
ners sometimes surprises those who do not know the 
extent to which this lilxaty is t'lirif.hetl hy innoctmeo.’* 

« Ah!” said Monsieur, more and more piqued, ” from 
the, very moment that your majcisty alisolves my wife, 
whom I accuse, my wife is not guilty, and I have nothing 
more to say.” 

“ Philip,” replied the king hastily, for ho felt the voice 
of conscience murmuring softly in his lieartthat Monsieur 
was not altogether wrong, “ wliat T have done, and what 
I have said, has been only for your hapi)iuess. I was told 
that you complained 0 / a want of confidence and attention 
on Madatne’s ^art and I did not Avish your uneasiness to 
be prolonged. It is part of n>y duty to watch over your 
household, as over th:.t of the humblest of my subjects. 
I have satisfied myself, therefore, with the ^incerest pleas- 
ure, that your apprehensions have no foundation.” 

VOL. Il.~3l 
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“ And,” continued Monsieur, in an interrogative tone of 
voice, and flxing his eyes upon his brother, “ what your 
majesty has discovered for Madame — and I bow myself 
to your superior judgment — have you verified for those 
who have been the cause of the scandal of which I com- 
plain?” 

« You are right, Phillip,” said the king; “Twill reserve 
that point for future consideration.” 

These words comprised an order as well as a consola- 

tion ; the prince felt it to bo so, and withdrew. 

As for Louis, he went to seek his mother, for he felt 

that he had need of a more complete absolution than that 
he had just received from his brother. Anne of Austria 
did not entertain for M. do Guiche the same reasons for 

indulgence she had had for Buckingham. She perceived, 

at the very first words he pronoifhced, that Louis was 

not disposed to be severe. 

To appear in a contradictory humor, was one of the 

stratagems of the good queen, in order to succeed in as- 

certaining the truth. But "Louis was no longer in his ap- 

prenticeship •, already for more than a year past he had 

been king, and during that year he had learned how to 
dissemble. Listening to Anne of Austria, in order to per- 
mit her to disclose her own thoughts, testifying his ap- 
proval only by look and gesture, he became convinced, 
from certain piercing glances, and from certain skillful 
insinuations, that the queen, so clear-sighted in matters 
of gallantry, had, if not guessed, at least suspected, his 
weakness for ^ladame. Of all his auxiliaries, Anne of 
Austria would be the most important to secure ; of all 
his enemies, Anne of Austria would prove most danger- 
ous. Louis therefore changed his maneuvers. He com- 
plained of Madame, absolved Monsieur, listened to what 
his mother had to say of De Guiche, as ho had previously 
listened to what she hac^had to say of Auckingham, and 
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then, when he saw that she thought she had gained a 
complete victory over him, ho left her. 

The whole of the court, that is to say all the favorites 
and more intimate a-ssociates, and they were numerous, 

since there were already five masters, were assembled in 
the evening for the repetition of tlie ballet. This interval 
had been occupied by ixK)r T)e (Tuiche in receiving visits, 
among the number was one which he hoped and feared 
nearly to an equal extent. It was that of the Chevalier 
de Lorraine. A])oiit three oVilock in the afternoon the 
chevalier entered De (Juiche’s rooms. His looks were of 

the most reassuring charsictcr. “ Monsieur,” said he to 
De Guiche, “was in an excellent humor, and nf) one could 

say that the slightc'st cloud h^id passed across the conjng“al 

sky. Besides, Monsieur was not one to bear ill-feeling.” 
For a long time pasf, during his residence at the court, 

the Chevalier do Lorraine ha<i <ieci<ie<l, that of T.onLs the 

Thirteenth’s two sons, Monsieur was the one who had in- 

herited the father’s character— an uncertain, irresolute 

character; impulsively goorl, indilfercntly dispo.sod at 
bottom; but certainly a cii»lior for liis friend.s. Ho es- 
pecially cheered De Guiche, hy pointing out to him that 

Madame would, before long, .succeed in gov(;rniiig licr 
husband, and that, consequently, tliort man would govern 
Monsieur who should succeed in influencing Madame. 

To this, De Guiche, full of mistrust and presence of 
mind, replied, “Yes, chevalier; but I believe Madame to 

be a very dangerous person.” 

“In what respect?” 

“She has perceived that Monsieur is not very passion- 

ately inclined towards women.” 

“Quite true,*’ said the ChevaUer de Ixirraine laughing.* 
“ In that case, Madame will chaose the first one who 
approaches, in order to make him the object of her pref- 
erence, and to bring back her husband by j(»lou8y.” 
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“ Deep ! deep I ” exclaimed the chevalier. 

“ But true,” replied De Guiche, 

Neither the one nor the other expressed his real thought. 
De Guiche, at the very moment he thus attacked Ma- 
darae’s character, mentally asked her forgiveness from the 
bottom of his heart. The chevalier, while admiring De 
Guiche’s penetration, was leading him, blindfolded, to the 
brink of the precipice. De Guiche then questioned him 
more directly upon the effect produced by the scene of 
the morning, and upon the still more serious effect pro* 
duced by the scene at dinner. 

“ But I have already told you they are all laughing at 
it,” replied the Chevalier de Lorraine, “and Monsieur 
himself at the head of them.” 

“Yet,” hazarded De Guiche, “I have heard that the 
king paid Madame a visit.” 

“ Yes, i)reciaely so. Madame was the only one who did 
not laugh, and the king went to her in order to make her 
laugh too.” 

“ So that " 

“ So that nothing is altered in the arrangements of the 
day,” said the chevalier. 

“ And is there a repetition of the ballet this evening?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“ Quite,” returned the chevalier. 

At this moment of the conversation between the two 
young men, Raoul entered, looking full of anxiety. As 
soon as the chevalier, who had a secret dislike for him, as 
for every other noble character, perceived him enter, he 
rose from his seat. 

“ What do you advise me to do, then ? ” inquired De 
Guiche of the chevalier. 

“ I advise ypu to go to sleep in perfect tranquillity, my 
ddar count.” 
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“ And my advice, De Guicho,” said Raoul, “ is the very 
opposite.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ To mount your horse and set off at once for one of 
your estates; on your arrival, follow the ohevalier’s 
advice, if you like ; and, what is more, you can sleep there 
as long and as tranquilly as you please.” 

“What! set off!” exclaimed the chevalier, feigning 
surprise; “ why should De Guiche set off! ” 

“ Because, and you cannot he ignorant of it — you 
particularly so — because every one is talking about the 
scene which has passed between Monsieur and De Guiche.” 

De Guiche turned pale. 

“ Not at all,” replied the chevalier, “ not at all, and 
you have been wrongly informed, M. de liragolonne.” 

“ I have been perfectly well informed, on the contrary, 
monsieur,” replied Ihtoul, “ and the advice I give De 
Quiche is that of a friend.” 

During this discussion, De Guiche, somewhat shaken, 
looked alternately first at one and then at the other of 
his advisers. He inwardly felt that a game, impor- 
tant in all its consequences for the rest of his life, was 

being played at that moment. 

Is it not the fact,” said the chevalier, putting the 
question to the count himself, “ in it not the fact, De Quiche, 
that the scene was not so tempestuous as the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne seems to think, and who, moreover, was not 
himself there?” 

“ Whether tempestuous or not,” persisted Raoul, “ it 
is not precisely of the scene itself that I am speaking, but 
of the consequences ’that may ensue. I know that Mon- 
sieur has threatened, and I know that Madame has been 

in tears.” 

« Madame in tears ! ” exclaimed De Guiche, impru- 
dently clasping his hands. 
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“ Ah ! ” said the chevalier, laughing, “ this is indeed a 
circumstance I was not acquainted with. You are de- 
cidedly better informed than I am, Monsieur de Brage- 
lonne.” 

“And it is because I am better informed than yourself, 
chevalier, that I insist upon De Guiche leaving.” 

“No, no; I regret to differ from you, vicomte; but 
his departure is unnecessary. Why, indeed, should he 
leave ? tell us why.” 

“ The king ! ” 

“ The king,” exclaimed De Guiche. 

“ Yes ; I tell you the king has taken up the affair.” 

“ Bah ! ” said the chevalier, “ the king likes De Guiche, 
and particularly his father; reflect, that, if the count 
were to leave, it would be an admission that he had done 
something which merited rebuke.” * 

“ Why so?” 

“No doubt of it ; when one runs away, it is either from 
guilt or fear.” 

“ Sometimes, because a man is offended ; often because 
ho is wrongfully accused,” said Bragelonne. “We will 
assign as a reason for his departure, that he feels hurt 
and injured— nothing will be easier : we will say that we 
both di<l our utmost to keep him, and you, at least, ^ill 
not bo speaking otherwise than the truth. Come, De 
Guiche, you are innocent, and, being so, the scene of to- 
day must have wounded you. So set off.” 

“ No, De Guiche, remain whore you are,” said the 
chevalier; “precisely as M. do Bragelonne has put it, 
because you are innocent. Once more, forgive me, vi- 
comte: but my opinion is the very opposite to your own.” 

“ And you are at perfect liberty to maintain it, mon- 
sieur ; but be assured that Ihe exile which De Guiche will 
voluntarily impose upon himself wll be of short duration. 
He can terminate it whenever he pleases, and returning 
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from his volimtary exile, he will meet with smiles from 
all lips ; while, on the contrary, the anger of the king 
may now draw down a storm upon his head, the end of 
which no one can foresee.” 

The chevalier smiled, and muttered to himself. “That 
is the very thing I wish.” And at the same time he 
shrugged his shoulders, a movement which did not es- 
cape the count, who dreaded, if he quitted the court, to 
seem to yield to a feeling of fear. 

“No, no; I have decided, Bragelonne; I stay.” 

“ I prophesy, then,” said Raoul, sadly, “ that misfor- 
tune will befall you, De Guiche.” 

“ I, too, am a prophet, but not a prophet of evil ; on 
the contrary, count, I say to you, remain.” 

“ Are you sure,” inquired lie Guiche, “ that the repeti- 
tion of the ballet still takes place? ” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Well, you sec, Raoul,” continued Be Guiche, en- 
deavoring to smile, “ you see the court is not so very 
sorrowful, or so readily disposed for internal dissensions, 
when dancing is carried on with sucli assiduity. Come, 
acknowledge that,” said the count to Raoul, who shook 
his head, saying, “ I have nothing to add.” 

“ But,” inquired the chevalier, curious to learn whence 
Raoul had obtained bis information, the exactitude of 
which he was inwardly forced to atlinit, “ since you say 
you are well informed, vicomte, how can you be better 
informed than myself, who am pne of the prince’s most 
intimate companions?” 

“ To such a declaration I submit. You certainly ought 
to be perfectly well Informed, I admit; and, as a man of 
honor is incapable of saying anything but what he knows 
to be true, or of speaking othferwise than what he thinks, 
I will say no more, but confess myself defeated, and leave 
you in possession of the field of battle.” 
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Wherejipon Raoul, who now seemed only (o care to be 
left quiet, threw himself upon a couch, whilst the count 
Bummnned his servants to aid him in dressing. The 
chevalier, finding that time was passing away, wished to 
leave ; but he feared, too, that liaoul, left alone with Do 
Guiche, might yet influence him to change his mind. He 
therefore made use of his last resource. 

“ Madame,” ho said, “ will bo brilliant ; she appears 
to-day in her costume of I'oniona.” 

“ Yes, that is so,” exclaimed the count. 

“ And she has just given directions in consequence,” 
continued the chevalier. “ You know, Monsieur de 
Bragelonne, that the king is to appear as Spring.” 

“ It will be admirable,” said De Guiche ; “ and that is 
a better reason for me to remain than any you have yet 
given, because I am to appear as Aiij;uran, and shall have 
to dance with Madame. I cannot absent myself without 
the king’s orders, shioe my departure would interrupt the 
ballet.” 

“ I,” said the chevalier, “ am to be only a simple egy- 

pan ; true it is, I am a bad dancer, and my legs are not 

well made. Gentlemen, adieu. Do not forget the basket 
of fruit, which you are to otter to Pomona, count.” 

“ Rest assured,” said De Guiche, delightedly, “ I Bhall 

forget nothing.” 

“ I am now quite certain that he tvill remain,” mur- 
mured the Chevalier de Lorraine to himself. 

Raoul, wlien the chevalier had left, did not even at- 
tempt to dissuade his friend, for ho felt that it would be 
trouble thrown away : he merely observed to the comte, 
in his melancholy and melodious voice, “ You are em- 
barking in a most dangerous enterprise. J know you 
well: you go to extremes vn everything, and the lady 
you love does so too. Admitting for an instant that she 
should at last Ipve yeu 
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« Oh, never I ” exclaimed T)e Oniche. 

“ Why do you say never?” 

“ Because it would l)e a great misfortune for both of 
us.” 

“ In that case, instead of rt'garding you sus simply im- 
prudent, I cannot but consider you as absolutely mad.” 

“Why?” 

“ Are you perfectly sure — mind, answ-ir mo frankly — 
that you do not wish her whom you love to make any 
sacriflee for you?” 

“ Yes, yes ; qjiito sure.” 

“ Love her then at u distance.” 

“ What ! at a distance ? ” 

“ Certainly ; what matters being present or absent, 
since you expect nothing from her. Ijove her portrait, a 
memento.” • 

“ Raoul ! ” 

“ Love a shadow, an illusion, a chimera ; be devoted to 
the affection itself, in giving a name to your ideality.” 

“Ah!” 

“ You turn away ; your servants approach. I will say 
no more. In good or bail fortune, De Guiche, do|>Gnd 

upon me.” 

•“ Indeed I shall do .so.” 

“ Very well ; that is all I had to say to you. Spare no 
pains in your person, Ue Guiche, and look your very 
best. Adieu.” 

“You will not be present then at the ballet, vicomte?” 

“No; 1 shall have a visit to pay in town. Farewell, 

De Guiche.” 

The reception was to take place in the king’s apart- 
ments. In .the first place, there were the queens, then 
Madame, and a few ladies 6f the court, who had been 
carefully selected. A great number of courtiers, also 
selected, occupied the time, before the dancing com- 
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menced, in conversing, as people knew how to converse 
in those tinaes. None of the ladies who had received in- 
vitations appeared in the costumes of the fHe, as the 
Chevalier de Lorraine had predicted, bvit many conver- 
sations took place about tlie rich and ingenious toilettes 
designed by different painters for the ballet of “The 
Demi-Gods,” for thus were termed the kings and queens, 
of which Fontainebleau was ai)out to become tlie Pan- 
theon. Monsieur arrived, holding in his hand a drawing 
representing his character; he looked somewhat anxious; 
ho bowed courteously to the young queen and his mother, 
but saluted Madame almost cavalierly. His notice of her 
and his coldness of manner were observed by all. M. De 
Guiche indemnified the princess by a look of passionate 
devotion, and it must bo admitted that Madame, as she 
raised her eyes, returned it to him jvith interest. It is 
unquestionable that De Guiche had never looked so hand- 
some, for Madame’s glance had its customary effect of light- 
ing up the features of the son of the Marshal de Grammont. 
The king’s sister-in-law felt a storm mustering above her 
bead ; she felt, too that during the whole of the day, so 
fruitful in future events, she bad acted unjustly, if not 
treasonably, towards one who loved her with such a depth 
of devotion. In her eyes the moment seemed to have 
arrived for an acknowledgment to the poor victim of the 
injustice of the morning. Her heart spoke, and mur- 
mured the name of De Guiche ; the count was sincerely 

pitied, and accordingly gaine<l the victory over all others. 
Neither Monsieur, nor the king, nor the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, was any longer thought of ; De Guiche at that 
moment reigned without a rival. But although Monsieur 
also looked very handsome, still he could not he compared 
to the count. It is well kftown — indeed all women say 
BO— that a wide difference invariably exists between the 
good looks of a*lover and those of a husband. Besides, 
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in the present case, after Monsieur had left, and after the 
courteous and affectionate recognition of the young queen 
and of the queen-mother, and the careless and indifferent 
notice of Madame, whieh all the courtiers had remarked ; 
all these motives gave the lover the advantage over the 
husband. Monsieur was too great a personage to notice 
these details. Nothing is so (;ertain as a well-settled idea 
of superiority to prove the inferiority of the man who 
has that opinion of himself. 'I'lie king arrived. Every 
one looked for what might possibly happen, in the glance, 
which began to bestir the world, like the brow of Jupiter 
Touans. Louis had none of his brother’s gloominess, 
but was perfectly radiant. Having examined the greater 
part of the drawings which were displayed for his inspec- 
tion on every side, ho gave his opinion or made his re- 
marks upon them, ‘and in this manner rendered some 
happy and others wretched by a single word. Suddenly, 
his glance, which was smilingly directed toward Madame, 
detected the silent correspondence established between 
the princess and the count. lie bit his lip, but when he 
opened them again to utter a few commonplace remarks, 
he said, advancing towards tlm <piccns : — ■ 

“I have just been informed that everything is now 
prepared at Fontainebh^an, in accordanciO wth my 
directions.” A murmur of satisfaction arose from the 
different groups, and the king perceived on every face 
the greatest anxiety to receive an invitation for the 
fetes. “ I shall leave tO-morrow,” he added. Where- 
upon the profoundest silence immediately ensued. “ And 
I invite,” said the king, finishing, “all those who are now 
present to get ready to accompany me.” 

Smiling faces were now everywhere visible, with the 
exception of Monsieur, who sfeemed to retain his ill-humor. 
The different noblemen and ladies of the court thereupon 
defiled before the king, one after the other, in ordej;,to 
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thank hia majesty for the great honor which had been 
conferred upon them by the invitation. When it came to 
Do (4uiche’s turn, the king said, “ Ah! M. de Guiche, I 
did not see you.” 

The comto bowed, and Madame turned pale. De 
Guiche was about to open his lips to express his thanks, 
when the king said, “Comte, this is the season for farming 
purposes in the country, I am sure your tenants in 
Normandy will be glad to see you.” 

The king, after this pitiless attack, turned his back on 
the poor comtc, whoso turn it was now to l)ecome pale : 
he advanced a few steps towards the king, forgetting 
that the king is never spoken to except in reply to 
questions addressed. 

“I have perhaps misunderstood your majesty,” he 
stammered out. • 

The king turned his head slightly, and with a cold and 
stern glance, which plunged like a sword relentlessly 
into the hearts of those under disgrace, repeated, “I 
said retire to your estates,” allowing every syllable to 
fall slowly one by one. 

A cold perspiration bedewed the comte’s face, his 
hands convulsively opened, and his hat, which he held 
between his trembling Angers, fell to the ground. Louis 
sought his mother’s glance, as though to show her that 
he was master : he sought his brother’s triumphant look, 
as if to ask him if he were satisfied with the vengeance 
taken : and lastly, his eyes fell upon Madame ; but the 
princess was laughing and smiling with Madame de 
Noailles. She had heard nothing, or rather had pretended 
not to hear at all. The Chevalier de Lorraine looked on 
also, with one of those looks of Axed hostility that 
seemed to give to a man's glance the power of a lever 
when it raises an obstacle, wrests it away, and casts it 
tc .a distance. * M. de Guiche was left alone in the king’s 
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cabinet, the •whole of the company ha'ving departed. 
Shadows seemed to dance before his eyes. He suddenly 
broke through the settled despair that overwhelmed him, 
and flew to hide himself in his own room, where Raoul 
awaited him, immovable in his own sad presentiments. 

“Well?” he murmured, seeing his friend enter, bare- 
headed, ■with a wild gaze and tottering gait. 

“Yes, yes, it is true,” said De Guiche, unable to utter 
more, and falling exhausted upon the couch. 

“And she?” inquired Raoul. 

“ She,” exclaimed hia unhappy friend, as he raised his 

hand, clenched in anger towards heaven. “ 8he ! ” 

“ What did she say and do ? ” 

“ She .said that her dress suited her admirably, and then 
she laughed.” 

A fit of hysteric litughter seemed to shatter his nerves 
for he fell backwards, completely overcome. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

FONTAINEBLKAtr, 

For four days, every kind of enchantment brought to- 
gether in the magnificent gardens of Fontainebleau, had 
converted this spot into a place of the most perfect enjoy- 
ment. M. Colbert seemed gifted •with ubiquity. In the 
morning, there were the accounts of the previous night’s 
expenses to settle ; 'during the day, programmes, essays, 
enrolments, payments. M. Colbert had amassed four mil- 
lions of francs, and dispersed {hem with sleepless economy. 
He was horrified at the expenses which mythology in- 
volved; not a wood nymph, nor a dryad, that cost 
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than a hundred francs a day I The dress alone amounted 
to three hundred francs. Tlie expense of powder and sul- 
phur for fireworks amounted, every night, to a hundred 
thousand francs. In addition to these, the illuminations 
on the borders of the sheet of water cost thirty thousand 
francs every evening. The fStes had been magnificent ; 
and Colbert could not restrain his delight. From time to 
time, he noticed Madame and the king setting forth on 
himting expeditions, or preparing for the reception of dif- 
ferent fantastic personages, solemn ceremonials, which had 
been extemporized a fortnight before, and in which Ma- 
dame’s sparkling wit and the king’s magnificence were 
equally well displayed. 

For Madame, the heroine of the J'Ste, replied to the 
addi'osses of the deputations from unknown races — Gara- 
manths, Scythians, Hyperboreans, Caucasians, and Pata- 
gonians, who seemed to issue from the ground for the pur- 
pose of approaching her with their congratulations ; and, 

upon every representative of these races the kingbestowed 
a diamond, or some other article of value. Then the depu- 
ties, in verses more or less amusing, compared the king 
to the sun, Madame to Plunbe, the sun’s sister, and the 
queen and Monsieur were no more spoken of than if the 
king had married Henrietta of England, and not Maria 
Theresa of Austria. The hajipy pair hand in hand, imper- 
ceptibly pressing each other’s fingers, drank in deep 
draughts the sweet beverage of adulation, by which the 
attractions of youth, beauty, power, and love are en- 
hanced. Every one at Fontainebleau was amazed at the 
extent of the influence wliich Madame had so rapidly ac- 
quired over the king, and whispered* among themselves 
that Madame was, in point of fact, the true queen ; and, 
in effect, the king himself proclaimed its truth by his every 
thought, word, and look. He formed his wishes, he drew 
hiq^spiratious from Madame’s eyes, and his delight was 
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unbounded when Madame deigned to smile upon him. 
And was Madame, on her side, intoxicated with the power 
she wielded, as she bclield every one at her feet? — This 
was a question she herself could hardly answer ; but what 
she did know was, that she could frame no wish, and that 
she felt herself to be perfectly happy. The result of all 
these changes, the source of which emanated from the 
royal will, was that Monsieur, instead of being the second 
person in the kingdom, had, in reality, become the third. 
And it was now far worse than in the time when Do 
Guiche’s guitars were heard in Madame’.s apartments; 
for, then, at least. Monsieur had the satisfaction of fright- 
ening those who annoyed him. Since the departure, how- 
ever, of the enemy, who had been driven away by means 
of his alliance with the king. Monsieur had to submit to 
a burden, heavier, bflt in a very different sense, to his 
former one. Every evening Miwlamc returned home quite 
exhausted. Horse-riding, bathing in the Seine, spectacles, 

dinners under the leafy covert of the trees, balls on the 
banks of the grand canal, concerts, etc., etc.; all this would 
have been sufficient to have killed, not a slight and deli- 
cate woman, but the strongest porter in the chdteau. It is 
perfectly true, that, with regard to dancing, concerts, and 
promenades, and such matters, a woman is far stronger 
than the most robust of porters. liut however great a 
woman’s strength may be, there is a limit to it, and she 
cannot hold out long under such a system. As for Mon- 
sieur, he had not ev<!n the satisfaction of witnessing Ma- 
dame’s abdication of her royalty in the evening, for she 
lived in the royal pavilion with the young queen and the 
queen-mother. As J matter of course, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine did 'hot quit Monsieur, and did not fail to distil 
drops of gall into every wound the latter received. The 
result was, that Monsieur— -who had at first, been in the 
highest spirits, and completely restored’since Guiche^s 
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departure— subsided into his raelanoholy state, three days 
after the court was installed at Fontainebleau. 

It happened, however, tliat, one day, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. Monsieur, who had risen late, and had 
bestowed upon his toilet more than his usual attention, it 
happened, wo repeat, that Monsieur, who had not heard 
of any plans having been arranged for the day, formed the 
project of collecting his own court, and of carrying Ma- 
dame off with him to Moret, where he possessed a charm- 
ing country house. He accordingly went to tho queen’s 
pavilion, and was astonished, on entering, to tind none of 
the royal servants In attendance. Quite alone, therefore, 
he entered the rooms, a door on the left opening to Ma- 
dame’s apartment, the one on the riglit to tlio young queen’s. 
In his wife’s apartment, Monsieur was informed, by a 
semptress who was working there, th t everyone had left 
at eleven o’clock, ff)r the purpose of bathing in the Seine, 
that a grand was to be made of the expedition, that 
all the carriages had been placed at tho park gates, and 
that they had all set out more than an hour ago. 

“Very good,” said Monsieur, “tho idea is a good one; 
the heat is very oppressive, and I have no objection to 
bathe too.” 

Ho summoned his servants, but no one came. Ifo sum- 
moned those in attendance on Madame, but everybotly had 
gone out. lie went to the stables, where he was informed 
by a groom that there were no carriages of any description. 
He desired that a couple of horses sliould be saddled, one 
for himself, and the other for his valet. The groom told 
him that all the horses had been sent away. Monsieur, 
pale with anger, again descended towards tho i^ueen’s 
apartments, and penetrated ^as far as Annd' of Austria’s 
oratory, where he perceiv^, through the half-opened, 
tapestry-hangings, his young and beautiful sister on her 
knees iMfore the queen-mother, who appeared weeping 
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bitterly. lie had not been either seeii or heard. lie cau- 
tiously approached the openinaj, and listened, the sight of so 
much grief having aroused his curiosity. Not only was 
the young queen weeping, but .slie was eoinplaining also. 
“Yes,” she said, “tlx^ king neglects me, the king devotes 
himself to pleasures and amusemeiits only in Avhich I have 
no share.” 

“ Fatience, patience, my daughler,” said Ajme of Aus- 
tria in Spanish ; and then, also in Spanish, added some 
words of advice, whicli Monsieur did not understand. The 
queen replied l)y accusations, mingled with sighs and sobs, 
among which Monsieur often distinguished the word 6ano«, 
which Maria Theresa accimtuated with spiteful auger. 

“The baths,” said Monsieur to himself, “ it seems it is 
the baths that have; pTit her out.” And he endeavored to 
put togeth(*r the disconnected phrases which he had he(;n 
able to understand. It tvas easy to guess that the (im^cn 
was complaining bitterly, and that, if Anno (jf Au.stria did 
not console her, she at least endeavored to do so. Monsieur 
was afraid to be detected listening at the door, and ho 
therefore made up his mind tt> cough ; the two quisens 
turned round at th(! sound and Mousieiir entered. At 
siglit of the prince, the young (lueen rose precipitately, 
and dried her tears. Monsieur, however, knenv the people 
he had to deal with too well, and was naturally too polite 
to remain silent, and he accordingly saluted them. The 
queen-mother smiled pleasantly at him, saying, “ What 
do you wjxnt, Philip ? ” 

“ I ? — nothing,” stammered Monsieur. “ I was looking 

for 

“ Whom?P 

“ I was looking for Madaxae.” 

“ Madame is at the baths.” 

“ And the king ? ” said Monsieur, in a i^one which made 
the queen tremble. * 

VOL. II.— 32 
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“ The king also, and the whole court as well,” replied 
Anne of Austria.” 

“Except you, madame,” said Monsieur. 

Oh ! I,” said the young queen, “ I seem to terrify all 
those who amuse themselves.” 

“And so do I, — judging from appearances,” rejoined 
Monsieur. 

Anne of Austria made a sign to her daughter-in-law, 
who withdrew, weeping. 

Monsieur’s brows contracted, as lie remarked aloud, 
“ What a cheerless house. What do you think of it, 
mother?” 

“ Why no ; everybody here is pleasure-hunting.” 

“Yes, indeed, that is the very thing that makes those 
dull who do not care for pleasure.” 

“ In what a tone you say that, Philip.” 

“ Upon my word, madame, I speak as I think.” 

“Explain yourself; what is the matter?” 

“ Ask my sister-in-law, rather, who, just now, was de- 
tailing all her grievances to you 

“Her grievances, what ” 

“Yes, T was listening; accidentally T confess, but still 
I listened —so that I heard only too well my sister com- 
plain of those famous baths of Madame ” 

“Ah! folly!” 

“ No, no, no ; people are not always foolish when they 
weep. The queen said ftanos, which means baths.” 

“I repeat, Philip,” said Anne of Austria, “that your 
sister is childishly jealous.” 

“ In that case, madame,” replied tliQ prince, “ I, too, must 
with great humility, accuse myself of possessing the same 
defect.” 

“You also, Philip?” 

“ Certainly.”, 

“ Are you really jealous of these baths ? ” 
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“ And why not, raadame, when the king goes to the 
baths with iny wife, and does not tsvke the queen? Why 
not, when Madame goes to the baths with the king, and 
does not do me the honor to even invite me ? And you 
enjoin my sister-in-law to be satisfied, and require mo to 
be satisfied, too.” 

“ You are raving, my dearl’hilip,” said Anno of Austria; 

“ you have driven the Duke of Ihickingbam away ; you 
have been the cause of M. do Guiche’s exile ; do you now 
wish to send the king away from Fontainebleau?” 

“ I do not pretend to anything of the kind, madame,” 
said Monsieur, bitterly ; “ but at least, I can withdraw, 
and I shall do so.” 

“Jealous of the king, — jealous of your brother ? ” 

“Yes, madame, I^am jealous of the king — of my own 
brother, and remarkably jealous too.” 

“Really, Monsieur,” exclaimed Anne of Austria, affect- 
ing to be indignant, “ 1 begin to believe you are mad, and 
a sworn enemy to my repose. I therefore abandon the 
place to you, for I have no means of defending myself 
against such monomanias.” 

She rose and left Monsieur a prey to the most extrava- 
giMit transport of passion. He remained for a moment 

completely bewildered; then, recovering himself, again 
went to the stables, found the groom, *)nce more asked 
him for a carriage or a horse, and upon his replying that 
there -wTis neither the one nor the other. Monsieur snatched 
a long whip from the hand of a stable-boy, and began to 
pursue the poor devil of a groom all round the servants’ 
courtyard, whipping him the whUe, in spite of his cries 
and excuses ; then, quite out of breath, covered with per- 
spiration, and trembling in ©very limb, he returned to his 
own apartments, broke in pieces some beautiful specimens 
of porcelain, and then got into bed, booted and spurred 
as he was, crying out for some one to come to him. . 


END OF VOL. II. 
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